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How to use the Table of Contents, The Sound Projector's 
contents are sorted under a series of eccentric, interpretative 
class names. With minor variations, these have been in place since 
the first issue. For ease of use, this time they have been sorted 
alphabetically by a selected keyword (underlined), and then 
numbered sequentially; they are thus 'fixed' notations. 

Due to the significant number of interviews this issue, I have 
further sorted the entire contents under three meta-class 
headings - labelled A, B and C. The fixed class names (most of 
which refer to types of music) are arranged under Record 
Reviews (A). The interviews (B) could be included within one or 
more of the class names, so the number of the parent dass(es) 
they belong to is supplied in square brackets. Short Articles (C) 
include one or two ‘floating' record reviews which have been 
designated as articles due to their length. 

However, the actual layout of the magazine js determined by 
neither of these systems; rather, the pages are simply arranged in 
a visually pleasing order. The Table of Contents, therefore, 
preserves the original structure of the fixed parent classes, then 
directs the user to the relevant pages, no matter where they 
occur within the structure. 

I trust this explanation makes things clearer. (EP) 


A: CD, LP AND TAPE REVIEWS 

1 . In the Art Gallery / contemporary composers 

Edgardo Canton. Tim Hodgkinson. Arne Nordheim. Pauline 
Oliveros. Electropleinair sound diary. pp 37-39 

2. Atoms of Pure Noise 

Mnemonists. Merzbow. Neil Campbell. Vomit Lunches. Monostat 
3. Rebirth of Fool comp. Peeled Hearts Paste. pp 3-5 

3. The Crackling Ether: electronic missives 

Variations 2 compilation. Pan Sonic and Alan Vega. Transient V 
Resident. Water & Architecture. Anton Nikkila. Daniel Menche. 
Tone Rec. S.E.T.I. pp 53-55 

3A. The Crackling Ether: field recordings 

Annea Lockwood. Chris Watson. pp 79-82 

4. Cut 'N' Paste: collage / edit music 

Ryoji Ikeda. David Weinstein. Pure Water Construction. Carl 
Stone. pp 8-9 

5. The Discnrator's Den 

Henry Cow. Datblygu. Alternahunk. John Clyde-Evans. Swans. 

The Orchestre Murphy. Doug Snyder and Bob Thompson. Eugene 
Chadbourne. Sun City Girls. Birchville Cat Motel. To Live and 
Shave in LA. Fit For Kings comp. Sonic Youth. The Land of Nod. 
The Monsoon Bassoon. Peter Blegvad. rhBand. pp 71-77 

6. Free Jazz 

Sun Ra. Miles Davis remixed. The Eremite label. pp 85-88 

7. Funky Organic Chutzpah: modern R'n'B 

Lauryn Hill. Sleepy's Theme. Charli Baltimore. Cleopatra. Brandy. 
Monica. Ail Saints. En Vogue. pp 21-24 

8. Shades of Darkness / Holy Minimalists 

Tony Conrad. Terry Riley. Eliane Radigue. pp 26-29 

9. Tapan [Tour] Ears [are] Maximum Distress 

Boredoms. Cassiber with Ground-Zero. Hijohkaidan. pp 48-49 

10. Mephisto -Beats ! 

Panacea. Binary. p 89 

1 1 . A Sense of the Monolithic 

Foxtrot. Die Krupps. Der Blutarsch. Crisis. Nocturnal Emissions. 
New New Zealand music. Death In June, pp 44-46 

12. The Mos sbed of Improvisation is Kosmische 

La! Neu?. The Pyramid label. Gomorrha. Gila. Electric Sandwich. 
Agitation Free. pp 40-43 


CQTable of 
Contents 

13. The Phantom of Liberty: improv 

Sweethearts in a Drugstore. Derek Bailey with Min Tanaka. Chris 
Burn's Ensemble. Phil Minton. Minton, Butcher, Hirt. Lol Coxhill 
arid Veryan Weston. Kev Hopper. Steve Lacy. Phi! Durrant. 

pp 17-20 

14. Skipload of Tapes 

Knurl. Cock ESP / Emil Hagstrom. Brian Ruryk. Inca Eyeball. Julian 
Bradley and Neil Campbell. Ashtray Navigations, -outhern acific+. 
How to Kick Yourself. The Kzimpos and Hoogwater. pp 92-94 

B: INTERVIEWS IN REAL TIME 

T:nn[k] Systems [3, 1] 

London-based sound sculptor Peter Hodgkinson explains his 
tone-generators, the science-art dialectic, and avant-garde 
cinema. pp 10-16 

Charlemagne Palestine [8] 

Legendary New York musician of the 'Minimalist' school, talks in a 
church about the organ, death, drones and singing in the 
synagogue. pp 30-36 

Simon H Fell [3, 6, 13] 

The UK’s most approachable polymath of jazz, composition, 
improvising and beyond, writes intelligently about his work and 
the perils of a small label. With an overview of key records from 
his discography. pp 56-64 

Chris Watson [3A] 

Former Cabaret Voltaire player discusses his field recordings and 
views on wildlife, the environment and noise pollution, pp 80-82 

Merzbow [2, 9] 

Miniaturist interview with the modern Surrealist Masami Akita, no 
longer using the term Noise for his work. Typeset in the 'Dada' 
style. pp 6-7 

C: SHORT ARTICLES 

This Heat 

Reissue of Health and Efficiency prompts 
a backwards glance pp 90-9 1 

Disinformation [3] 

Three experiments relating to the hypothetical use of parabolic 
sound mirrors as offensive weapons, 

compiled by J Banks pp 50-52 

Book review 

Lunar Notes by Zoot Horn Rollo p 84 

Folk Music: a rambling discourse 

The Wicker Marr, English folk; Andrew King. pp 66-69 

Live Reviews 

Tokyo’s Psychedelic improv invasion, p 25. Caroliner 
Rainbow, p 65; Question Mark and the Mysterians p 83. 

Joe Meek 

A brace of compilation CDs bearing his production hallmarks p 78 

ADVERTS 

Ash International [RIP] p 16. Resonance p 16. ACTA p 47. Discus 
p 47. Fisheye p 47. Bruce's Fingers p 62. Blast First p 70. 
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Back Issues available at 
interesting prices... 

Number One THE MICROWAVE MANUAL @ £2 

Number Two BETTER LISTENING THRU 
IMAGINATION @ £2 

Number Three TOO MANY CDS @ £3 

Number Four THE ACE OF SPADES MEANS 
DEATH @ £3 

Please add 50p postage per copy in the UK, £1 per copy 
overseas. If you order all four back issues postage is free! 

Cheques payable to ED PINSENT please 



The Sound Projector is sold mail order via Fisheye 
Distribution, Betley Welcomes Careful Drivers, Counter 
Productions, Slab O Concrete, Compact Disc Services. 
Stocked in London at Helter Skelter, Rough Trade {both 
shops), Intoxica, Compendium Books, These Records. Also at 
Staalplaat Amsterdam 

Printed and bound by THE BOOK FACTORY. London 



PLEASE NOTE: The Sound Projector is happy to receive; 

Sample CDs and sample tapes 
Submissions from writers 

♦ Picture contributions from cartoonists or illustrators 

★ Feedback from readers 

* Constructive suggestions of any kind 



Another editorial of 

BITTERNESS and BILE 

ONE OF MY PEEVES AT THE MOMENT IS mobile phones, and surely 
I'm not alone. The most galling factor is the stupid jargon that the 
advertisers have devised to try and make these totally useless 
appurtenances seem like something worthwhile; they sell us 'talk-time', 
'rollover minutes', which will lead to something called 'more expressive 
conversation' Make yourself heard' states one of these inane ads, as 
though nothing important is ever said unless it's said on a mobile phone 

It only takes a moments thought to demonstrate the ghastly invidiousness 
of these ideas. 'Talk-time' simply refers to the amount of time you spend on 
the telephone talking to somebody In an innocent age before mobile 
phones, everyone took this for granted and nobody had even thought to 
designate it at all: now they've given it a name, and ifs become a 
commodity, a saleable item Indeed, so precious a commodity is it that they 
persuade us we must do everything we can to save every second of our 
'talk-time', hence we're offered 'rollover minutes', so that if we only spend 
45 seconds out of a minute talking, we're not charged for those extra 1 5 
seconds we didntvse. Gaah.J 

Whether the phenomenon of using mobile phones has actually led to 'more 
expressive conversation' I will leave you to judge All I ever hear people 
saying on mobile phones is 'I'm on the bus right now' or 'I'll be there in 
fifteen minutes', trivial phrases expressive of nothing whatsoever 

Having received my first review copies of Recordable CDs for this issue, I 
was all set to try and draw some spurious comparison between CD-Rs and 
mobile phones. My neurotic prejudice convinced me that having access to 
more technology to make ourselves heard would simply lead to vast 
swathes of self-indulgent musical output, of the 'I'm on the bus right now' 
quality. Thankfully, I've been proved wrong so far, and the excellent Martin 
Archer self-release serves as evidence Again, however, it remains to be 
seen whether the CD-R facility, or indeed the promised revolution offered 
by downloading music over the Internet, will lead to 'more expressive 
music'. 

On the other hand, I'm sure one of the big selling points of CDs is the extra 
amount of 'listen time' they offer the purchaser. Why else print that 
pervasive TOTAL TIME formula on the back? If you're inclined to doubt 
this, just see if you've caught yourself returning a prospective purchase to 
the rack because it didn't seem to you to be quite lengthy enough in 
duration yep, 'more is better 1 is the handy tag of all consumerism 

Personally what I'm after now is a CD that will offer me 'rollover minutes', 
because then all the time I don '/spend listening to them could be used to 
do something more useful, like the washing up I keep putting off. Yes, 
something that lengthens your lifespan would be nice, like the Reeves and 
Mortimer garden gates that can actually add five days to your calendar 
year. 

(Signed) Ed Pinsent, Editor 
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function as molecular disruption, niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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MERZBOW + interview 
(Japan) * Peeled 
Hearts Paste (Aust) ¥ 
Neil Campbell (UK) % 
Monostat 3 % Vomit 
Lunches (Japan) # 


Mnemonists, Horde 

ReR Recommended MN1 (1998) 

Reissue of a 1981 LP from these lost 
American noisesters, also called The 
Mnemonist Orchestra, who later 
became Biota. Ten astoundingly dense, 
crowded, multilayered tracks of 
resonating anarchic brilliance. Played by 
a twelve-piece combo of 
radically-minded boys 'n' gals, of which 
eight played instruments and 
manipulated tapes, two made pictures 
and sang, and another two |ust made 
pictures. Aiming for that synapse effect 
of sense-swapping mayhem, the 
Mnemonists wanted fusion of their 
visuals with their music and never 
released anything without accompanying 
eyeball-frying images which a 
DIY-inclined listener might find useful to 
secure their brains against a masonite 
wall. Those by Randy Yeates feel 
particularly satisfying to your optical 
orbs, if you're keen on tight rapidograph 
renderings of an Infernal nature. In the 
original vinyl release these goodies came 
as a folder of prints, a la Faust So Far or 
Before and After Science. Still, they 
reproduce okay CD size, and an hour 
spent with a magnifying glass can only 
double your twisted pleasures. 

The sprawl of this enormous tapestry of 
wallopsome sound is rarely less than 
awe-inspiring, and the collaborative 
control is such that it never 
deteriorates into nameless, 
overwrought sludge. It's generated by 
free art-style playing along the lines of 
Faust or AMM, some of it using 
antiquated electronic synths and organs, 
or odd instruments like the crumhorn, 
recorder and shawm. The whole mess is 
cooked up with a charcoal broiling of 
intensive tape work and soused with 
spicy electro-acoustic treatments. 
Fabuloso - I'm so glad to have heard 
these Promethean bellowings from the 
depths of the earth, and I intend to leap 
headlong into this particular fissure to 
find what I may. A benchmark of quality 
achievement in the field that makes 


many Ambient solo sound-manglers 
look like four tins of catfood - a timely 
re-release, that's for sure. 

ED PINSENT 



Merzbow, Pinkream 

Dirter Promotions DPROMCD 37 

[1998] 

Scorching and scintillating.. ..a Masami 
Akita solo set (playing the MA-EMS 
synthesiser and metal junk), recorded in 
1 995 and first released by Dirter 
Promotions in 1996, originally as a 3 
sided 10" vinyl artefact; this CD adds 
two cuts from the same sessions cut at 
ZSF Produkt studio. A vivifying steam 
bath for the head; Pinkream is the 
ultimate cleansing experience, but 
whereas some records are like relaxing 
in a Radox tub, Merzbow is more akin 
to having the inside of your skull 
sandblasted. Probably one of Merzbow's 
best, but until I've heard more of his 
work I'm really in no position to assert 
that; all I know is it's becoming more 
and more beautiful, less like noise, more 
like music. The machine-like pulses 
eventually become human pulses; the 


inhuman alien screech becomes a 
language. All you need do is persist, 
provided you can stay in the same room 
for long enough. An unstoppable force 
all right, but if you go along for the ride 
it can be exhilarating - more of a charge 
than most experiences in life can 
promise, the equivalent of nearly being 
run over by a fleet of buses. Great 
sleeve art by Abtechtonics 
superimposes an Indian deity over an 
electronic circuit diagram - in a Pink 
field natch. Being 'reamed out' 
incidentally is I believe a slang sexual 
expression referring to a thorough 
penetration of the vaginal or anal 
passage, depending on your 
outlook., .the Pinkream title drives home 
that metaphor with its suggestion of 
tender inner flesh. Like a good 
'reaming', this record might bring tears 
to your eyes, but at least you won't be 
limping home the day after. 

ED PINSENT 

From Steve Pittis, Dirter Promotions, 
PO Box 61, Herne Bay, Kent CT6 8GA 

Merzbow, Tauromachine 
USA, Release RR 6989-2 (1998) 

Another Merzbow, this one 
propounded by its American 
distributors as being one of his most 
extreme. It's far from that, but I would 
recommend its savage capability to 
anybody who is about to dip their toe in 
this particular acid bath. 'Try listening at 
lower volumes’, is the helpful suggestion 
to those who find it unapproachable. 
This music never loses its essential 
alien-ness, it goes on being strange and 
goes a long way to achieve the state of 
'permanent revelation' aspired to by the 
Surrealists, who have inspired Masami 
so much. This alien-ness factor is what 
keeps most of his bohemian fans 
listening, I expect, just to prove to 
themselves and each other how much 
of this endurance test they can take. 
That's right folks, why not try a 
Merzbow this Christmas? It may hurt 
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your ears less than you think. With a 
computer-distorted tiger on the cover 
and some of the best-ever titles - 'Soft 
water Rhinoceros', 'Wounded Cycad 
Dub', 'Untitled nude pulse'. The 
four-minute 'Emission', with its superb 
treated water sounds, originally 
appeared on the Frieze art magazine 
3-inch CD. Release also handle 
Merzbow's top-selling Venereology zv\<i 
Pulse Demon CDs, reckoned by many 
to be defining moments in the man's 
career. 

ED PINSENT 


Neil Campbell, These 
Premises are No Longer 
Bugged 

(Private Press LP) 

A fine solo LP by this 
Leeds-based noisemaker / 
improviser, and occasional 
Termite club harbinger; for 
a full story on his doings, 
consult ye the interview by 
Phil Todd in Opprobrium 5, 
the New Zealand zine. This 
superb home-made record 
is in the same league as 
some of those issued by 
Richard Youngs and Simon 
Wickham-Smith, although 
those jokers have tended to 
put out some wacky 
nonsense along with the 
good; I was intrigued to 
hear that 1 988's Advent has 
now gained enough status 
to be reckoned (by Alan 
Licht, at any rate) as a 
modern classic of 
minimalism - and has been 
reissued on CD as such. On 
these six pieces, Neil 
Campbell plays all 
instruments and tunings; 
with resonating guitars, 
violin drones and open 
harmonics aplenty, this is 
almost a flea-circus version 
of the Theatre of Eternal Music. If he's 
indeed opting for a species of Just 
Intonation it's a great success, as the 
plangently rich drones on side one will 
convince you. On 'Change login zeds' he 
mixes in some descant recorders just to 
throw the root chord off-balance; on 
'Clump' the faults in the recording 
process contribute to the overall 
degradation, the trembling tape adding 
an uncertain wobbly feeling as though 
the tightrope walker might fall off any 
second. On 'Monument Irvine' the 
cassette player gives up altogether, with 
a sad little dying squeal providing an apt 
ending. The pop song on side two - a 
somewhat jokey rendering of 'Why 
Don't they let us fell in Love' by Phil 


Spector - mixes a karaoke-style toy 
keyboard with the drones in the 
background, and is the only thing 
resembling a wrong foot here; to me it's 
a hokey old cassette band joke, a rather 
1 980s thing (eg Family Fodder on their 
Sunday Girls EP). However virtually 
every cut here is a compelling one, 
particularly the wonderfully haunting 
and epic title track, which is simply 
delirious. This LP is a dense, high-octane 
mix of instruments and sounds; and, one 
suspects, made very efficiently (ie 
cheaply!) and with great resourcefulness 
on the part of the creator. 

ED PINSENT 

Supplied by BWCD; see The 
Discurator's Den section for address. 


Violent Clash between killer 
bastards of ear dot remix 
HotFat, CD4 LUNCH (1998) 

A nasty little 3" CD recorded by 
Hironori Murakami, adorned with 
tasteful butcher shop and deep-fried 
offal art. Back in the distant past when 
the Tory Government were doing their 
best to outlaw certain films on video, 
one of the objections against zombie, 
gore, cannibal and chainsaw movies - 
about which I know next to nothing - 
was that they reduced the human body 
to so much meat. If unlike me you're 
familiar with Ted V Mikels' movie The 
Corpse Grinders, you may find this 
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record puts you through the mincer in 
a similar way, but I very much doubt it. I 
know the 'Butcher' sleeve on an 
American Beatles issue is an old cliche 
by now, but at least it meant something 
(anti-Vietnam protest) at the time. 
We're so desensitised and cool 
nowadays that images like this only 
upset vegetarians. The recording's 
pretty wild fun too and should make 
you feel as sick as it's intended to. Lots 
of collaged noise fragments deployed 
very Otomo-esque style, screeching 
electronics, clattering dustbins, inane 
wacky synth bloops that skitter 
nowhere very fast indeed, occasionally 
welded together by humourous 
voice-snatches from trashy movies and 
The most original touch is 
using the aimless humminp of 
some bored-witless office 
[ worker as a sample; at least I 
hope that's what it is, and not 
the artiste actually attempting 
to sing. Also exists as a 10-inch 
picture disc. 

ED PINSENT 


Monostat Three, 
Experiment 7. 3 
Betley Welcomes Careful 
Drivers, BWCD006 (1998) 

A brilliant, godless, sprawling 
continuous racket puked out 
by Priya Ray, Robert Price and 
Adris Hoyos. A combination of 
violin, drums and 'cat' which I 
hope refers to some form of 
electronic keyboard 
instrument - otherwise I give 
up. Whoever is playing the 
violin (it's Priya Ray) is so good 
he deserves to have his arms 
hacked off with a chainsaw. 

The Chilean singer-guitarist 
Victor Jara was so good he had 
his hands smashed during the 
Pinochet regime. This music is 
like a distillation of energy 
extracted from the most 
frenzied moments of white-hot 1 960s 
free jazz, re-recorded by Peruvian 
lunatics while chewing coca leaves, on 
bootleg quality tape in the back room of 
a gloomy government office in Prague. 
The drummer Adris Hoyos heads up 
this infidel trio, and she used to be in 
Harry Pussy and Transmission, while the 
other two play in a punk band Kreamy 
Lectric Santa. From Florida, USA; this is 
the first non-cassette release of 
Monostat 3. Photocopy insert and 
smudgy black and white sleeve. What a 
great one. You deserve to own this. 

ED PINSENT 

BWCD address is in The Discurator's 
Den section. 



Various Artists, The rebirth of 
fool volume one 
Australia, Dual Plover KBW - 351 
(1998) 

...which sort of confirms my theory that 
CDs are the new cassettes. On the 
strength of this, Dual Plover delight in 
the nonsensically abstract, cheesily 
cheap, and self-conciously wacky. I can't 
imagine why anyone would want to put 
out most of these tracks on a CD but, 
for better or worse, that's what they 
have done. The big (in a manner of 
speaking) names are Merzbow and 
Runzelstirn & Gurglestock, of which the 
former comes up with a fairly 
presentable slab of cacophony. The rest 
just sounds too nutty to be listened to 
out of anything more than curiosity. 
Having said that I wouldn't call this bad, 
only say that it lies a good few miles 
outside the realm of my immediate 
comprehension. 

So, one out of ten for the music, and at 
least eight for the names of the artists. 
Sports Bra, DJ Smallcock, and the New 
Waver track title 'We're Gonna Get 
You After School' all gave me more 
than a few chortles. The information 
sheet goes even further. The 
explanation of 'Wendy', a song recorded 
for you by The Jerker, simply asks: 

'After Wendy left him alone what was 
left to do? Then again what's in a name?' 
About the only track that lives up to its 
publicity is the sub-heavy metal 
shenanigans of 'Ya Ya' by The Poo 
Touchers, about whom it is written 
'when six year old Gabe Townend ran 
into his father's studio with plastic glue 
gun nozzles on the end of each finger 


proclaiming them to be "Poo Touchers", 
Chris (his father) knew what to call 
their band'. This curiously enduring 
image has stayed with me for days. 
Which is sadly not the case with most 
of the music but, ah well, you have to 
admire their sauce, if not their sounds. 
Personally I'd have a hard time 
recommending this CD to anyone 
although a whole CD, or better still a 
T-shirt, of The Poo Touchers could be 
quite a different matter. 

WAR ARROW 

Peeled Hearts Paste, Peeled 
Hearts Paste 

Australia, Dual Plover IMR PJO 
00H [1997] 

An outstanding contemporary noise 
release.. .investigate the free noise scene 
in Australia through this. If the musical 
search for freedom is a world-wide 
quest, like Empire-building, these 
reports from the nether regional 
outposts are worth relaying to your 
friends back in the club over a bottle of 
port and a fine cigar. Peeled Hearts 
Paste is so committed to 
mind-expanding exploration of 
unconditional freedom that it verges on 
the incoherent, which is both good and 
necessary. It also has, to me, a decidedly 
nasty streak - something black and 
cannibalistic about it, maybe the title 
suggests this as does the sonic butchery 
of the playing. This too is welcome. 

Lucas Abela is Peeled Hearts Paste, here 
mostly playing solo although 
occasionally joined by friends. The 
gruesome noise is generated by Abela's 
home-made, industrial devices - for 
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example the 'Bridge'. ^This unholy 
monster is built of spinning plates of 
metal mounted on a large frame with 
exhaust engines. Grinding against these 
with butchery knives, springs and 
swords in a grotesque, overblown 
parody of turntabling produces an 
almighty racket: it's also a highly 
dangerous activity, as Abela's severed 
tendons and hospital records will testify. 
He has also worn the 'infamous glove', 
an arm-length ladies' glove mounted 
with four styluses enabling him to 
sample four grooves of vinyl with a 
single Nightmare on Elm Street-styled 
stab. He's played a miked-up trampoline 
and released a CD called Music To 
Drive By, consisting exclusively of 
miked-up noises from the motor and 
body-parts of his beloved 1 975 VW van 
A Kombi, and its disintegrating radio. 
Here, he's joined by screaming man 
Rezill on 'My Friend the Postman' and 
additional screamer and drumming man 
Veeve Steele on 'Dull Day Afternoon'. 
'Dead and Dying Animals' is quieter, 
extended scraping of vinyl grooves and 
generally nagsome frottage technique 
which'll soon wear down your 
resistance. Nothing musical in sight. In 
fine a midnight feast of glorious 
unrestrained horror from this scary 
Antipodean loon, who's been colliding 
and colluding at the outer edge of 
confrontational gigs and situations in 
recent years; help to take him off 
Government support and buy this (and 
anything else on the Dual Plover label). 

ED PINSENT 

Dual Plover, PO Box 983, Darlinghurst, 
NSW 1300, Australia 



6* The 'Japanese underground scene', as we're beginning to understand it has been manifesting itself 
slowly in the UK for most of the 1990s. As an avid consumer of this music over the last few years. I find it 
very beautiful but many aspects are so alien they're 'unknowable' to us. But then this unknowability has a 
pleasure of its own. I am always struck by the intensity of the Eastern appreciation of Progressive Rock 
especially King Crimson and Black Sabbath. King Crimson have been despised over here for many years, in 
the name of 'fashion*. Now through Japanese underground noise a circle of sorts is being completed. 
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7 . IT'S IMPORTANT THAT SEE 
WORLD ALTERNATIVE WAY . 

IT'S INFLUENCED FROM 
DADA / SURREALISM ALSO 
MARCEL DUCHAMP, 

1 • The film Tetsuo The Iron Man seemed to be a 
vision of man - welded inextricably with scrap metal - 
which you'd already lived and embodied, some time 
before its release. Tetsuo was a cinematic version of 
your noise generated with contact-miked scrap metal. 

Would you agree with that? Did you enjoy the movie 
at all, with its low-grade surrealism imagery (borrowed 
extensively from Svankmajer and David Lynch). 

1. 'TETSUO' IS OK FILM. MY 
IMAGE OF FRESH METAL 
ORGASM IS MUCH MORE 
LIKE 'HELLRAIZER PT. I' OR 
OF COURSE I LIKED LOT OF 
SVANKMAYER. HIS __ 

DECONSTRUCTION OF 
— . _ ARCHIMBORD 
IMAGES GREAT. 
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The riot at Albany Art Gallery, New York - a true story? Why do people get so upset by all modern art? 


3. ITS NOT MY TASTE THAT USE TERM •NOISE' STRATEGY FOR 
MEDIA ANYMORE. THERE ARE TOO MANY SOCALLED 'NOISE' 
ARTIST AND BAND. I PLAYED AS MUSIC AT 'MELTDOWN CONTROLL' 
CAUSE I WANT TO STATE MERZBOW IS FAR FROM OTHERS. 


f 


5. I'M ALWAY WARRY ABOUT BROKEN EQUIPMENTS IN 
STAGE-SPEAKER OVERLOAD. SO, PERFORMANCE IS THRILLING OF 
EXPERIENCE WHICH KEEP BALANCE OF PRODUCTION/DESTRUCTION. I 
LIKED THIS KIND OF EXPERIENCE-ECSTACY KEEP AS LONG AS POSSIBLE. 
IN STUDIO, IT'S MORE FUNCTIONAL WORK FOR MAKING SOUND. REPEAT OF 
MAKING /LISTENNING/ THINKING. 


3. Seeing you and Reiko perform in the UK at 'Meltdown' in July 
1998 I heard your work as music for the first time. I certainly enjoyed 
it before, but it was noise. Now it became music. 

2 • Is it fair to say your work has developed from the earlier collage and cut-ups, to a 
more continuous howl of feedback, metal and effects? There is, clearly, a true intelligence 
behind the ordering of your sounds. How much does it depend on thorough knowledge 
of the tools you use? Is it better not to understand too much about your equipment? Are 
you a process artist, or is it always a battle to wrest artistic control away from your 


*>. Is it possible to 
decribe your personal 
state when performing, 
or recording? Are you 
in a delirium of ecstasy, 
or completely aware of 


everything? 
heightened 
emotion? 
switch to 
pilot? 


A 

sense of 
Ian you 
automatic 


2. MY FIRST MOTIVATION OF MAKING MERZBOW MUSIC WAS 
TRIED SOMETHING VERY CHEAP/PUNK VERSION OF 'SYMPHONY FOR A 
MAN' OF PIERRE SCHEFFER/PIERRE HENRI. I HEARD THIS COMPOSITION IN 
A RADIO AND VERY SHOCKED WHEN I WAS TEENAGER. I'M TOTALLY 
CONTROLL MY EQUIPMENTS. 


6. EARLY 70S BRITISH 

ROCK WAS GREAT 

-TJ m n 1 1 ; 1 1' I inspiration for me. 

^ ^ J' 59 ls PROBABLY JAPANESE 
U CO $ ^ r|?U DIDN'T CARE WITH 

— J O - > S.1- S 3 LYLICS SO WE COULD 

^ z S S’ 1 1 1 accept purely their 

O < 2 4 ?T» I SOUND ITSELF. I ALSO 

* > 00 0 I 3 R M LIKED ZAPPA LONG TIME 

m, | m H f § |4 BUT IT'S ONLY HIS 

> o < sound. cause, i 

|p> ro H m ! 3.3 RECOGNIZED HIS 

0 3 is M LYLICS SO STUPID 

AFTER WHILE. 


7 . Dada and Surrealism, automatism - your interest in these is well-documented. Visual art movements like 
surrealism suffer from a unique modern phenomenon; familiar images or tropes are frequently sold back to us 
as watered-down versions, used as commonplaces in advertising. Is it possible for your music to resist this 
process? With something so extreme, surreal and underground as your work, is it yet too soon to gauge the 
real importance of your sounds in the world? Should we start looking outside the arena of anything musical? 
Was the Surrealist quest, above all, a quest for liberation on all terms - sexual, social, psychological, political? 
Do you align yourself with such a quest? 
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NO RIOT IN ALBANY ART GALLERY. 
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Ryoji Ikeda, OPC 
Touch TO:38 (1998) 
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Ryoji is a young Japanese artist 
specialising in this extremely 
minimalistic, headphonics material - 
probably extremely testing if you haven't 
prepared yourself first. The only way to 
prepare yourself would be to live in the 
Arctic for a few days - probably wearing 
only a T-shirt and shorts, eating the 
snow. If you return from this and you 
still aren't snowblind, or deafened by the 
roar of the Arctic winds, you'll stand a 
chance of understanding what's going on 
here. It's almost like Feng-Shui for the 
mind, positioning your thoughts in 
exactly the right spot so that eventually 
they'll line up in a coherent row and 
make sense. Even lovers of the most 
extreme German electronica and 
experimental Techno will have a hard 
time with this stuff. Hardly clear exactly 
how it's being generated, but you're 
doubtless looking at some form of digital 
technology and little conventional 
musical input. There are a few alarming 
voice samples though. There's an earlier 
release from 1 996. The cover design is 
all white like a Sol Lewitt abstraction, 
until you get closer and discern a 
mathematical grid substituting for 
typography. 

There was a disappointing live show in 
London, Upstairs at the Garage October 
1 998, organised by the label to promote 
the release. Mike S Harding (the Touch 
head honcho) and his pal Jon Wozencroft (who does much of 
the label's graphic design) took up best part of the evening 
acting as avant-garde DJs while presenting a rather 
modestly-scaled slide show of arty photographs onto a sheet 
of white paper tacked on the wall. I know the Garage is a 
difficult space to work with, but not even a first year art 
student would have tried to palm off such a shoddy 
presentation on their tutor and expect to make it to Year 
Two. After what seemed like an eternity of waiting, leavened 
only by Bruce Gilbert's skipping CD and mixing desk antics, 
Ryoji appeared on stage - only to stand there as stiff as a 
mannequin while he simply played the above CD in an 
expensive CD player. I'll concede he was twiddling some 
knobs while it was playing, presumably to convey the 

impression he was making a live 

mix, but I'll be blowed if there were 
any significant improvements added 
by these manipulations. Still, I'm 
probably missing the point. 

ED PINSENT 
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imagine there can be one or two pitfalls in playing a 
sampler - a tendency to use too many presets, 
pushing buttons on sounds already over-familiar; 
and deploying too many sounds in one piece, like a 
word-processor that has 1 000 different fonts and 
the writer feels he must use them all in every 
single page he typesets. Weinstein avoids these 
pitfalls pretty successfully. 

After studying at Illinois, Weinstein moved to New 
York - where there is, apparently, an 
'experimental music space' called Roulette; 
whatever this wheel-of-fortune agency may be, he 
was co-director of it between 1 979 and 1 994. 
Roulette, eh? Maybe he had to act the artistic 
croupier, crying out 'faites vos jeux!' to the 
bohemian musicians who showed up with their 
lutes and bongos. Whatever, sounds like Cagean 
chance procedures were mandatory in whatever 
scene went down in that particular loft of art and 
self-expression. John Zorn has also used chance 
procedures when he deals out the cards in his 
Cobra experiments. Cards are issued to a group of 
improvisers, which offer a rather ambiguous 
instruction about when and what to play. The 
rules of Cobra are difficult to explain; like an oral 
tradition, they seemed to have evolved over time, 
and Zorn is needed in person to direct it. It's 
probably a device to get started, because it's still 
necessary for everyone to rehearse to make it 
work; and a lively set of clashing musical 
personalities will make it even better. How he 
loves making the sparks fly out of chaos! 

Weinstein has appeared in Zorn's Cobra and 
Naked City configurations, to what success I know 
■ not; needless to remark he's also hooked up with 
other notable New York avantist musos of the 
drop-dead cool variety: warbling lass Shelley 
Hirsch, Arto Lindsay, Elliot Sharp, and harpist Zeena Parkins. 
However, the specific works on this disc come from a period 
starting in 1991 where Weinstein and his other pals were 
working on the Impossible Music project. His buddies, 
including David Shea, Ted Greenwald, Ikue Mori, Nicholas 
Collins and Tim Spelios played live using a bunch of portable 
CD players, using 'fragments of music and sounds from all eras 
and styles'. Some of the sound effects he liked well enough to 
use them as a basis for tracks on Perfume. So, if you've ever 
wondered what impossible music sounds like, here's your 
chance. 

ED PINSENT 
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'An endless 
meaningless 


doubling and cancelling of 
waveforms?' 


David Weinstein, Perfume 
Japan, flvant AVAN 020 (1998) 

Pretty good sampler music from composer-musician 
Weinstein. While perhaps not exceptionally ground-breaking, 
at the very least he brings some warmth to computer music 
while generating his decent compositions; they're evocative, 
strange, and they keep changing all the time. He's not afraid of 
using nicely detuned melodies and rhythms, nor of being 
accused of dabbling with a hackneyed source; one piece 
resembles corny old player-piano music for a silent film. I'd 


Pure Water Construction 
Discus 1 1 CD (1998) 

Cut-ups of improvised music arranged into compositions, 
executed by Simon H Fell and Martin Archer. An exciting and 
skilful combination of improvised music and electroacoustic 
technique, realised with the benefit of modern digital sound 
processing technology. Using Pro-Tools and Soundscape 
means you no longer have to fiddle around with razor blade 
and quarter-inch tape; you can experiment quickly and easily 
and make your investigations more efficiently. Fell and Archer 
display mastery of equipment, processes, sound quality and 
musicianship. They're joined here by an excellent team of 
players and old friends including the great Chris Burn (leader 
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of the magnificent Wind Ensemble), harpist Rhodri Davies, 
cellist Jenni Molloy, Robin Hayward, and Stefan Jaworzyn. 

The elaborate methods of sound-sculpting used on this 
recording demonstrate the care and attention of the 
organisers, and should win full marks for ingenuity, innovation 
and inspiration. Obviously not every improvising musician 
would necessarily agree to undergoing this form of treatment, 
since some of the alterations are extremely radical: varying 
not just their personal familiar sound, but the duration and 
continuity of their playing, disrupting that chain of clear 
thought in music that makes improv so unique. Not all 
improvisers should or could wish for such Soundscaping; but 
it is well that the players represented here have taken part in 
the experiment. The results show it's paid off, as every track 
is a modernist gem of mournful, elegiac, deeply moving 
instrumental music. 

Take the Robin Hayward tuba work on 'Part I', an episode in 
tension - quite literally breath-taking suspense! This close 
miking technique puts the listener right inside the bell of the 
instrument, as though the whimsical stoned-out daydream of 
Brian Wilson's 'George Fell into His French Horn' had 
become a reality. 'Cooler air moved in and was made 
welcome', muses Archer's interpretative text. Chris Burn's 
piano on 'Part 2' will also be made welcome, by all lovers of 
1 950s electro-acoustic - who can resist the unmistakable 
sound of backwards taped piano? 'Deliberately somewhat 
retro', comment the creators, 'but we really love those 
sounds.' 

'Part 4' is probably my melancholy favourite for what it's 
worth. ..Molloy's cello versus Fell’s double bass, vying inside a 
virtual reality digital battle arena watched over the 
violin-wielding Archer behind the controls. It depicts a slow 
and sad struggle, like music for some bitter middle-aged 
married couple rehearsing their weary arguments in their 
declining years. Which isn't meant as any sort of comment on 
the players, that's just the way I feel now. 'Part 4' is beautiful 
slow music; there's a strained, frustrated whimpering through 
filters; then a spaced-out howl punctuated with silences and 
white-noise breaths. 'Part 5' features a Stefan Jaworzyn guitar 


solo with other players adding reprocessed drums, a drum 
machine and bass guitar - almost like rock music. Come to 
that I'd wager there are plenty of rock listeners who would 
prefer music of this untrammelled energy to some no-hoper 
garage band attempting to put together guitar music which 
the rock press would welcome as 'harsh and angular 
post-rock', but sadly they never think to look for it here. At 
length a series of mechanical, chattering, metal chunters plays 
along with an ensemble of other improvisers; the computer 
programme is collapsing, chance events have taken over and 
we descend into a lovely chaos, wallowing in sound events 
that never actually really happened, had no existence outside 
of the editing suite. 

ED PINSENT 

Mail order from DISCUS, PO Box 6S8, Sheffield S/0 SYR 
or through CDeMUS/C at www. CDeMUSIC.o rg 
Simon H Fell is featured and interviewed this issue. 

Carl Stone, Mom's 

USA, New Albion Records NA 049 (1992) 

Reliably entertaining sampler-based electroacoustic work 
from this Californian composer. He has quite a few products 
available in the USA and one on the Nottingham-based EM.T 
label over here. A man with an international reputation, his 
CV is stacked out with scores of high-profile, corporate 
sponsored commissions and performances; a couple of the 
pieces here were done for a Tokyo dancer in 1990. Stone has 
some impressive credentials too, having studied composition 
with Morton Subotnick and James Tenney at the California 
Institute of the Arts. Delving into a mountainous record 
library and utilising what one suspects is very expensive 
computer-based sampling equipment, Stone likes to zero in 
on 'a kind of wonderful moment in an otherwise dreary piece’ 
and extend it into a composition. Like David Shea and others 
of that sampling school, he professes an interest in virtually 
any form of music under the sun. I was hoping for something 
a bit more exciting when I bought this; unfortunately it tends 
to come over a bit smarmy and self-satisfied. 

ED PINSENT 
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T:UN[K] SYSTEMS appeared at a live installation performance 
event (or however you want to style it) at my local Art 
Gallery in Peckham. The South London Gallery - or SLG as 
they prefer it - staged a 'Sound Art' package over some 12-14 
days in August 1998. Prior to a solo 'set' by T:un[k] Systems, 
Disinformation (Joe Banks) staged a collaboration between 
the two of them. ‘Disinformation made a twittering effect 
coming over the top, with the sub-bass moving underneath it', 
is Peter Hodgkmson's take on the event when I spoke to him 
this September. The experiment filled the airwaves, triggered 
sensory disruptions that only existed in the space of the head, 
and ultimately blanked out everything else - almost 
obliterated the outside world. It turned the room inside out, 
disrupted the laws of space. If you're a regular reader, you 
should know that Disinformation monitors sounds existing as 
radio waves, captured on a receiver and amplified. But how 
does T:un[k] Systems create such ungodly noise? Tm coming 
from another angle. What I was using was simply pure tones, 
generated in an Apple Mac - modulated, remixed and 
changed. Tones would be cut up and put against each other, 
so that there'd be a lot of overlapping / modulation. There 
was a constant tone, but also variation, by degrees, 
throughout it but the tones were very very sub-bass. I also 
used extremely amplified silence. 

It's like a sound anti-matter, when 
it's present it blocks everything, 
but as it decays the sound “behind" 
reinstates itself. When I played it 
through those sub-bass speakers, 
you received the physicality of it. 

Most of my sound mixing was 
transmitted on the ground [of the 
gallery] because that's where the 
sub-bass was situated, and Joe's was 
a prickly static coming from the 
speakers on the ceiling, so we had 
both ends of the spectrum 
covered.' 

Peter Hodgkinson, who is T:un[k] 

Systems, explains that playing with 
Banks was a one-off for him 
(although further collaborations are 
planned), perhaps untypical of his 
other work. He has also 
collaborated as GeV (GeV means a 
billion electron volts) with long-standing friend Barry Nichols, 
who also appeared at the SLG event. Their planned record 
label 'Eigenstates' will release a highly selective run of limited 
edition CDs, intended more as multiples rather than just 
another CD in the record shop. He also creates beat / break- 
based / scapes under the 'Mechos' tag. He played live at the 
Museum of Installation, joined in the noisy artist's jam at the 
ICA (under the auspices of David Gilchrist), and maintains 
many links with the avant-garde end of ferocious, mmimalistic 
dance music - for example having lived through nights of the 
legendary Brixton squat-cum-venue Dead By Dawn. 'I feel that 
the attitude espoused by the so-called underground is 
important, it is a refusal to be recuperated, it represents a 
resistance to genre or it is a transformation of genre. It's like 
a huge grinder in which extremely tasty morsels reappear to 
infect the mainstream. It's essential, although it's mainly 
ignored. The general music media gives this energy a token 
response, mainly long after the main event has happened, tries 
to catalogue it, intellectualise it, in other words tame the 
beast by tacit acceptance and banal romanticism'. 

To Hodgkinson, a collaboration with a large group of 
sound-artists will confound the conventional art critic who's 
looking for the star performer'. But art gallery spaces (usually 
host to avant-garde paintings and sculptures) aren't always the 


best places for this kind of performance. They may or may 
not have great acoustics, but knowledgeable staff, equipment 
and other vital resources can be deficient: 'This goes into the 
whole arena of playing live.. .and I've got more particular now, 
because sometimes you’re just bunged into a corner, where I 
am unable to monitor the sound as moving space. I'm very 
much interested in stereo imaging / psychoacoustics in the 
work I'm doing. So I get the drift of sound going through 
space, and if you're stuck up one side you of course only hear 
that side of it. So that's why I stipulated we were to be in the 
middle, but even then the sound was a lot louder at the far 
end. Hence Barry's feedback was absolutely gruelling there 
but he had no idea that it was. But that's playing live, it's very 
difficult if you want to get it right, and we didn't really have 
time to soundcheck. It would have been useful if there was 
another sub-bass speaker system, and it would have been nice 
if it hadn't blown during my set!' (Frances Morgan in her 
review in The Wire October 98 page 78, said 'as an ending 
to a performance, they don’t come more perfect and 
cathartic than that'.) 

'You can sit here (in the studio) for hours crafting a sound, 
and getting it exactly right as much as the monitor speakers 
will allow. I never know what it's 
going to be like on a mega-rig or 
other sound systems. If I’m doing 
rotary pans, that allow for 
displacement and reoccupation by 
previously submerged sound, that's 
what I want the audience to hear. 
People who actually create the 
sounds are going to be more 
intimate with them, and more 
critical, than an audience. But it's 
very important for me to get the 
best conditions; the main problem 
is with distortion of crap PAs. so 
much is lost, having hours of work 
reduced to noise: my work is not 
noise based, although velocity and 
frequency extremes are used, but 
it is all constructed and, hopefully, 
balanced...' 

Although this reminded me of 
Karlheinz Stockhausen with his 
Teutonic insistence on the correct, placing of amplification at 
each performance, it would be a mistake to consider this 
work strictly alongside 20th century composed music. It 
emerges that Hodgkinson is largely driven by two primary 
forces. First, a fascination with the processes of sound 
sculpting - accomplished by a mixture of analogue and digital 
technology, as we'll see; second, a passionate interest in 
learning about unusual scientific ideas and developments, 
which are a source of inspiration. Artificial intelligence, 
quantum mechanics, hyper-space and chaos theory are all 
grist to his mill. Tm interested in a lot of scientific areas, 
because they pose interesting concepts or approaches to 
work. But it's purely on an aesthetic level, it's not making 
scientific works. It's more the process of reading something 
say like [on] quantum mechanics and thinking - I can't imagine 
this! This is wonderful, because I can't imagine it. It's that 
process of trying to imagine something that's unimaginable. 
There's a great gap, but a lot happens in that gap. You read 
about ten-dimensional space - only four of them are available 
to the likes of us, but the other six are curled up - you think, 
What the hell is all that about? For me there is the. 
exploration of this apparent divide, from the quantum 
uncertainty principle to our everyday reality. How does one 
translate through to the other, so without falling into a 
conceptual morass you have put the question(s) onto an 


T:un [k ] Systems 
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“An Imaginary LEAP to 
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experiential footing, where you can work on them creatively. 
Which, of course, requires going back into the unknown, 
going lateral. It might spring an idea / new approach out, 
although the compositions might have absolutely no 
relationship to - hyperspace, or the singularity in a black hole, 
where all laws of physics are totally null and void. And you 
can’t ever imagine that, because imagination is based on 
known phenomena. But I like the act of imagining it, because 
it confounds thought. But there is more to it than that - the 
research into emergent phenomena, artificial 
life/consciousness, information theory, the Quantum 
uncertainty principle, superposition, these make sense in 
terms of participation in a process. It is a move from an T 
centred universe to a participatory, collaborative mode. It is a 
real challenge, to move to a new position, and it is also very 
taxing as one has to understand the old model and all its 
imperatives - that is, the quite subtle effects of Newtonian 
physics (the mechanical universe) and the Cartesian dualism. 
The new physics is pointing to a much more complex model 
which will take a long time to assimilate. 

'This area of science and art, at present, lacks a criterion of 
assessment, and there are some areas I have reservations on. 
One such reservation is the re-presenting of science, without 
any transformation, as art. The use of scientific analysis / 
equipment as a medium, or collaborations with scientists; 
these are very interesting, but the old adage of “blinded by 
science" is highly relevant here. The people involved in this 
should be honest about their input. Artists can cherry-pick 
ideas without necessarily understanding the import of the 
experiment or equipment , or even the model or concept 
Science, mainly through popular science books, has become a 
new form of verbiage and padding for certain art works 
which, under scrutiny, reveal themselves as repackaging of 
ideas. An example of niche marketing - the same happened 
with "cyber art”. I am not opposing this trend, but I think the 
artist's job is to explore this area in a more lateral way, to 
effect a transformation, so a genuine piece of work can be 
produced. It will be a long process, and it will take artists a lot 
of sweat and hard graft (le actually knowing, as an actuality, a 
thing that can be spouted from the reading of a pop science 
book). What is interesting in this light is that it will happen, 
just as how computers have transformed music, this lateral 
approach... 

'The other way is the Zeitgeist phenomena - like hard Sci Fi. 
which appropriates science or philosophy and puts a spin on 
it. It does not have pretensions of [being] high art and it is 
work that reflects the concerns of the present time. It is a lot 
more assessable and en|oyable - a book like Spares by Michael 
Marshall Smith engages and penetrates more, it's more 
relevant to peoples' daily lives. If galleries can become venues 
all well and good, and there is a change on that level, but 
curators will first have to grasp the nettle of new technologies 
and the requirements of the audience thoroughly.' 

If our own imaginations are limited, Hodgkinson wants to try 
and stretch them, the same way his extremely testing 
soundworks, with their subsonic frequencies, will stretch our 
facilities of what it is actually possible or not possible to hear. 
'We have a certain sensory apparatus - sorry, I'm not trying 
to make humans sound like machines, even if I have produced 
a series entitled “The Machine Use of Human Beings"- 
paraphrasing Norbert Wiener's book - we can only hear 
certain frequencies, and we can only see certain frequencies 
of light. But other creatures have got facilities to sense those 
things. So we're limited in our perception, but at the same 
time we've got an ability, as human beings, to want to go 
beyond that, even if we can't. So in the West we've used 
technology to implement that. We can have a microscope and 
see something in. infinite detail. You get a picture of a 
mosquito, say, blown up a thousand times - you see this 


incredible structure, and you think, well, I'm looking at that, 
but I can't equate it to that creature that's buzzing around. 

We then have to make an imaginative leap to the real again, 
so we're re-translating. It's sort of extending our perception. 
When we're seeing pictures of outer space from the Hubble 
telescope or electron microscope images, we have to 
translate those back into the original again. So we're 
double-taking on ourselves, through our own technology. 
We’re extending ourselves, but we're still seeing in the way 
that we do every day. So we’ve got this peculiar translation 
problem. We have an image pool of perceptions that we 
have never experienced as actuality - say the image of the 
earth from outer space. And yet it is in our image bank, this is 
a virtual world. The virtual world of computers is an 
extension of this but that is something else again, the moebius 
strip of image reprocessing. This endless move into the 
unexplored is what undermines our preconceptions, 
confounds our present world view, but it also what makes us 
feel most alive and aware.' 

Is it the aim to try and pass on these thought-processes to 
the audience? 'Yes, I think by doing interviews like this I will 
voice this, but I don't think anyone who’s listened to the 
music will think that's what I'm doing! It's in a lot of thinking 
nowadays, this whole. ..(goes to book) the Anthropic 
Principle! Where man is within the cosmos, some people 
think [we're] this ‘crown of creation’ idea. But I don't, I just 
think we’re evolving. We just happen to be a sort of.. .crop at 
this particular time, and it'll go on to other things; machines 
will take off on their own path, another species and the way 
they evolve will be very different to us'. 

Hodgkinson’s background is rooted in the Fine Arts. He has 
experimented with painting and film-making, motivated by 
the same fascination with simple processes as is now 
channelled into his sound art. Each process would yield its 
own ‘mistakes’, or anomalies in the process, and it was these 
very freaks of nature that he wanted to explore. The tactile 
sensations of handling celluloid, in the middle 1 980s (working 
with Chris Garratt, now of fi/TYfame, at the Exeter 
film-makers Co-Op) was clearly exciting: Td shoot footage, 
and manually reprint it on a wooden block in a darkroom. 
You'd start a process, you'd get a slight blur where you didn't 
hold it down properly. All these anomalies start happening. 
They're accidental, you're doing what you can in the dark. 
There's this process going on, and that's what I'm most 
interested in. I'd get all the footage developed, which was a 
real fag, in this ancient Russian bakelite developing tank, 
where you screw on the top with 100 metres of film in the 
dark. That has its anomalies as well, because you don't know 
when the film's touching, so some bits don't develop and you 
get splurges and all sorts of things. Then it would be cut up 
again, and then re-edited and edited on and on. Then it might 
be reprinted. So it's endless reprocessing. So you're not sure 
where you're going, but you can make decisions. 

'The other area I got into was just throwing loads of found 
footage that came off the cutting-room floor, into a bath full 
of bleach so it's completely clear stock. And then using a 
diffuser to spray Indian ink on it. The Indian ink, when it dries 
and when it's projected, shows millions of hairline cracks in 
it, in pure clarity. And because the ink blobs are all different 
sizes, they have a peculiar spatial characteristic. It's like being 
in a black snowstorm. There was a soundtrack that was also 
caused by the spray, because it went on the optical [track]. 
The [projector] was physically reading the same thing that was 
projected. That series was called Spurn,' 

Shades of the techniques of Harry Smith and Liz Rhodes 
(Light Music) there. Hodgkinson informs me that Future 
Sound of London used avant-garde techniques in their videos, 
thereby giving MTV directors the ‘idea' to go and plunder that 
area for themselves - hence the banal, superficial copyisms of 
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the art of Stan Brakhage and 
Malcolm Le Grice (flares, 
scratches, overexposure, 
multiple exposures, filters, 
optical printer experiments) 
you find in crappy pop videos 
through the 1990s. 

Regarding avant-garde cinema 
in the UK, I knew vaguely 
about the complex and 
ideologically puritanical 
theories of 

structuralist-materialist film. I 
wondered if any of these 
ideologies had rubbed off on 
Hodgkinson's sound art. For 
instance, how important is it 
that the audience figures out 
the structure of the work! 

Should they be exhorted 
towards actively trying to 
analyse the work? 'It 
depends on the individual 
really. An individual gets a 
response in a particular way. 

You'd have to acutely listen, 
and probably have to listen 
to it quite a few times. I'd say 
it is important, but I wouldn't 
ever demand it.. ..I don't 
know if I have the right to do 
that. It's more to do with 
how the venue is organised. 

Playing in galleries is a 
different issue. People are 
coming there, you hope, to 
see or listen to whatever., the sound installation, or the 
imagery.. .part of entering through the portals of the gallery is 
you actually say. I'm going to concentrate on the work on 
display here. Most of the events I've played at, it's a social 
event as well [as a music one], so people will talk over [the 
work] or talk through it, or occasionally listen. You're not 
going to get an enrapt audience, like you would in the Purcell 
Room listening to Beethoven's late quartets. Perhaps you can 
more in a gallery venue, because that was good in the South 
London Gallery, that fact that it was more like a concert. I 
know these ideas are meant to be old hat, but it's quite nice 
having a chair to sit down and listen to a piece of music. 
Whereas being at The Garage for instance, you're in the 
melee of everyone else, so that's also part and parcel of the 
event, but that's the nature of it. I'm not complaining about 
that. Or say at The Electronic Lounge, where you can't hear 
anything else but other people talking! Which is unfortunate 
sometimes, because some good music was played there.' 

The film analogy with T:un[k] Systems doesn't really stand 
close examination, then. However, the repetition techniques 
of these grainy 1 970s movies (which you might find in the 
work of Le Grice, Gidal, Kurt Kren or the Heins) seem to 
interest him: 'There's one particular film by Kurt Kren. It's 
just a shot of a dock with a crane in it, and all the sections are 
cut up and it's endlessly repeating itself. So you never know 
what area you are in the film, there's no beginning, no ending, 
but things repeat themselves It's this peculiar space you get 
into, and you're relating to it.. .but then it would come up in a 
different sequence. That's also what I liked about the Rohfifm 
by Birgit and Wilhelm Hein. Amazing, a really wonderful film! 
Seeing stills of that, they're like really beautiful collages. Each 
bit will be physically stuck on. There's a repetition of Cologne 
Cathedral, or faces and other textures, and this grey wall. 


When I first read about it I thought this was quite strange, 
each frame is separate, I mean how do you [visually] read this? 
Your brain's taking in 25 separate images a second. I found it 
incredible, because I really could read it. It’s a matter of 
concentration. So obviously, one's brain is faster than the 
projector.' 

We're back in the area of testing the limits of the ‘sensory 
apparatus’, clearly. This interest in perhaps providing a rush of 
intricate detail extends to the extremely dense, carefully 
crafted surfaces of his sound work. Working largely with the 
Cubase programme, Hodgkinson painstakingly assembles 
samples in a mosaic-like fashion, then reprocesses these using 
more broad-sweep techniques. 'There's a digital tone 
generator in the computer. Because you have it on a visual 
display you can actually work on it as a tone, you can cut it 
up, pitch-stretch it - do all sorts of things that you can only do 
through computer editing. The tones exist as samples 
imported into Cubase, and worked on structurally. So it's like 
a composition with them. I also use pure tones, cut and with a 
specific decay in the beat / drum and bass compositions, 
surging throbs which underpin the Wasp and Juno synth lines. 

'It's all audio samples that I produce: the sources for those are 
myriad. The way one constructs with Cubase, unless you have 
hundreds of different samples (with huge hard disc space) that 
can go from end to end, there will always be repetition. So I 
was trying to think. How can I get round that, without it being 
an obvious repetition? It really comes down to how you put 
one sound with another within the composition. So you get 
lines of tracks on Cubase, you put the sample there, you have 
another one that just cuts into it, and then you get 
combinations of sound, and that can throw it spatially, rather 
like the anti-matter beats I mentioned earlier. Some samples 
can be a just a fraction of a second. Of course the computer 
is multi-loaded with effects, depths, all that sort of thing.. .in 
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the compositional stage you'll probably hear these samples 
hundreds and hundreds of different times, in various ways, 
which can drive you nuts sometimes, but it is totally 
seductive. 

'Then you can get into the audio editing, where you can do 
cross-fades etc, everything under the sun. But I'm looking for 
anomalies in the music all the time, anomalies in the process 
which will send me into another area. All this is obvious to 
those who are working in the medium, it becomes second 
nature. I like visualising the "cold code” idea, the fact that it's 
totally impartial, millions of bits making up the tracks, the 
“cold code" becomes important (to us) when it produces 
patterns, creates communication.' But he's not tied to one 
way of working. From excited musicians who rave about 
original moog synthesisers like VCS3s and Rolands, even I 
know how trendy analogue sound is right now - are there 
such things as 'real' tone generators? 'I've seen one - never 
used one. What interests me is the composition. I'm not 
interested in pure sources and elevating them to the raison 
d'etre of the piece, in digital terms everything is pure source - 
the “cold code”. 

’When Baudrillard talks of the implosion: a system reaches 
saturation and a reversal takes place.. .he also says this 
happens in the imaginary as well. We certainly are 
experiencing a form of saturation, call it data smog or 
whatever. It creates a peculiar sense of loss or inadequacy, 
because we can always exceed ourselves in the virtual fields. 
Sound, beats, anything can be so precise, so fast that they can 
become mere fields of endurance that can't be out-performed 
by humans, they can't be bettered: the machine wins, so there 
is a human rear guard action, strategies to humanise machines, 
humanise rhythm, to cloak (virtually) the machine interface, 
to go against obvious machine programs. But this is a total 
irony, because it's inverted, or doubled over, just a rewrite 
which will only increase the subtlety of the machine interface, 
to make it so seamless that we won’t know any differences as 
such, only degrees of the virtual. For instance I also use 
analogue systems. When doing digital pitch-shifting , the more 
it slows down the more it becomes granular, it breaks up. 
Whereas when you do it in analogue, it's continuous, But 
that's the nature of digital media, the sampling rate. Now you 
have these really interesting crunchy noises that start 
appearing in digital editing, but sometimes you don't always 
want that, so I might send the sample out into the four-track 
and manually pitch-shift it, then re-record it as a sample. So 
there's a lot of going out of digital frameworks, into analogue 
ones, and then back in again. 

'The other thing I do is record on a four-track at high speed, 
then play it back in an ordinary cassette, and that immediately 
pitch-shifts it right down. I've got some incredible things from 


that. You have this cassette in your hand and you don’t know 
what's going to happen when you place it in the player, 
sometimes it's rubbish, sometimes it's [amazing]. ..I’ve got 
whole tracks through this process, but I resample all this 
analogue mode, I return it to digital. So is it analogue or 
digital? The same is happening with graphics, using the scan 
into Photoshop, manipulating, printing, altering the hardcopy 
by stressing, erasure etc, then scanning again, then 
re-composing in the computer. The difference between the 
virtual and concrete reality is constantly being blurred. But I 
am not pessimistic about this, we will just have to become 
more aware. I am totally into this, I really want to see how far 
this will go. 

The only thing that does concern me is the Warmachine, as 
Virilio puts it, and the Statemachine: there are no fields of 
resistance here. Perhaps in the future those so inclined can 
have virtual revolutions, the future “opiums of the people” 
will be unlimited, tailored to one's own particular 
requirements, to live totally in one's own tailored illusion. 
That sounds like most people's everyday consciousness so we 
won't have to fear, everything will be the same. There is one 
area, though, where it's working the other way, that is jazz 
improvisation. The spontaneity of improvisation, the tensions 
arising from good musicians feeding off each other is superb, 
people like Ron Miles for instance. And also the area of 
contemporary classical, like Dumitrescu, where electronics 
are integrated. 

'if you had unlimited time in the big studio, and also the 
experience - you're working with huge desks, the sort of 
equipment you've got to learn, and you don’t have the time 
for that. It's the intimacy of having your own equipment in a 
small studio - lends itself to [experimentation]. It can be and 
has been done in big studios, but it's with people using them 
all the time, who can also pay for that facility. Either you're 
getting a grant from the government to do avant-garde music, 
like the stuff in France - IRCAM and Pierre Boulez; or you've 
got to pay for it yourself. So that is the grass roots of the 
experiment, in that I'm very familiar but learning all the time 
about the technology, and it's opening up possibilities all the 
time. But it's just the way I'm inclined anyway.' 

A common accusation levelled at any computer music is that 
it's mechanical, inhuman - an old complaint which we hear 
about 20th century art from The Futurists onwards, about 
anyone who dares to embrace the world of frightening 
technology or tries to explore the unknown. Hodgkinson 
fumbles a little trying to place any personal dimension in his 
alien soundscapes: 'I think what I'm trying to do is get to 
unknown places, atmospheres, I'm very attracted to the 
whole notion of what inhuman or rather transhuman (not 
anti-human) is, but if we discover this it will no longer be 
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transhuman because we have experienced it. but to make 
these into things which can actually be heard, it has to be very 
empirical, you have to be on the machine and work with the 
sounds. Of course I am one of many who feel this, are 
exploring this, that is why there is a sense of collaboration, a 
real buzz, although the good old human condition is still with 
us.-.so enough said. Certainly there are feelings, these can be 
generated from many different sources, I like the term 
"cognitive dissonance '-defined as a piece of information that 
appears to contradict a well-established belief or 
understanding - the inclination is to categorise or familiarise 
all phenomena, the unknown is not to be tolerated. But at 
the same time we have a quest for the unknown. Whether 
this is an atavistic urge to colonise, process, territorialise, the 
human control-freak tendency, or the need for awe, an 
antidote for hubris, I don't know - though it is obviously both. 
That is why I enjoy the splintered mapping of Baudrillard, 
Virilio, Deleuze and Guttari. Baudrillard saying that the 
apocalypse has already happened, but we failed to notice, is 
wonderful. And Virilio's analysis of dromological society, the 
implosion in the post modern world, is a seductive concept, 
the fact that it is mainly dystopian is a good antidote to 
techno liberalism. But what is interesting to me is why is this 
doom analysis is so attractive and compelling; perhaps it's a 
case of going Meta so we can witness the spaghettification of 
human endeavour at the fin de Millennium, although it's 
probably a sense of termination of the explained world. The 
need to get back to atavism and the sense of awe which fuels 
this compulsion, although my view is on a slower process in 
which the cracks and fissures increase until they slowly join 
up, the black light syndrome, what the cracks reveal will be 
very interesting; but there is no end. I guess that's what my 
compositions are about, opening the cracks and seeing what's 
underneath and inverting the structure: phase transition, here 
we come.' 

Scientific ideas to stretch the mind; technology to stretch the 
limits of the artistic gesture. At all times, a healthy embrace of 
accidents in the process, yet a struggle to avoid lapsing into 
one's own cliches. We're nearing some sort of definition of 
Hodgkinson’s personal aesthetic. 'I’m trying to avoid anything 
that sounds like - how can I put this - habitual ways of 
working. If you get Techno [music], you know there's gonna 
be a hook somewhere which picks you up, all music has that. 
But I try and think, How can I avoid doing that, but do it at 
the same time? At these transition points - let's call them that 
rather than hooks, and I'm not being derogatory about other 
people's music, it's just that I want to try and work in a slightly 
different way, but I guess everyone feels this, that's why there 
is the sense of endless mutation in the scene today. 
Composition is the key, the balance of structure. I am most 
interested in creating total worlds, compositions that are both 
alien and strangely familiar. Sound is the most evocative 
medium, because it's so temporal. With a visual still image 
you can explore it any way you please, but with sound it's 
immediate, the moving still point, the development leaves 
traces which pile up in a constant present, momentum. The 
sounds accumulate in the memory so a sound image is 
created. And yet when transitions occur that is what grabs 
the attention, and past events can be completely forgotten - 
and then they can reappear and bring back the old image but 
in contrast with the transition, many worlds... 

'One of the things that fascinates me - although I have 
absolutely no answer for this at all - is why one makes a 
decision to choose one piece rather than another piece. The 
nature of decision-making in a piece of music, or a 
composition, or anything for that matter. Anything creative.' Is 
this not the artistic process you're describing? 'Oh, absolutely. 
This is quite intriguing. You could give a group of people say 
ten samples each - each one's the same, you could send them 


away and they'd come back with something totally different, 
transformed. And that's what I find really fascinating. And 
that's what great about doing collaborations with people as 
well, their end to it. They'll open something I haven't thought 
about, and vice versa.' 

There are artists, I wonder aloud to him, who seem to have a 
perfect vision in their head of how the finished artwork 
should be; all they need do after that is execute it (if they can 
be bothered), although the actual execution can be 
disappointing after that moment of clarity. 'A lot of the 
conceptualists were like that I suppose, but they were also 
working against the art object, so it was a political anti 
consumerist stance. I don't start with a concept and have it in 
my head, and think it's got to be that at the end. I just can't 
work in that way. It's got to be a process in which I discover 
things. I think people have different ways of working, and it's 
all valid really. Andy Warhol, for instance, got other people to 
do his pictures; I can appreciate that, it's interesting on a 
conceptual front, but Warhol was also up against how people 
would do his pictures. They'll have their foibles, and it won't 
be [perfect]. You see hundreds of his silkscreens, all the 
same.. .but they're not. He's put all the.. .mistakes, 
experiments, or whatever you want to call them, into the 
hands of other people. 

'I think there's a lot of talk after the event. The actual thing is 
what's going down when you’re actually working on 
something, and you can talk about it afterwards. Your mind is 
actually active in many parallel ways, when actually working. 
You’re in an area of not-knowmg, in a way You're always on 
the lookout and there’s lots of processes going on. But then 
you have the intellectual process of trying to explain it all 
afterwards, to yourself and to other people. And that's why - 
if I give out [a printed statement about my work], in one way 
it’s vague, but in another way it's specific, because I try when I 
write things like that to be very honest about the approach.’ 
Finally, returning to science: what is Stochastic Topology? 
Laughing, Hodgkinson replies 'Stochastic is randomness, pure 
randomness! And in total contradiction to that is Topology. 

It's something that's based on a continuum, but it's the 
transformation of structure. A circle could become a square, 
and vice versa, but it has to go through the process of change. 
I don't know if you've seen this - rubber sheet matting, it's 
called - space-time diagrams! You get illustrated how light 
bends round an object. But it can be conveyed as a totally 
logical map. So it's a way of structuring or mapping. I'm not 
being strict on this - it’s just something I've read on topology, 
and I really like it conceptually. It gives me an idea of how 
something can change, and yet keep structurally intact as well. 
Or it has a very logical A-through-Z structure to it, but it 
might be multi-faceted, and if you actually saw something in 
several dimensions flattened out - you can't really read it. but 
there is a logic, it's very mathematical. But Stochastic is totally 
the opposite, it's chaos. So the two [terms] don't go 
together.' 

'Artists are in quite a unique position, in that they can 
cherry-pick ideas. I can go through all these ideas and say, Oh 
topology, that's great!, but there's no way that I'm a 
topologist. I can't do calculus. So it's the concept of it, as a 
way of thinking how something can change, that inspires me. 
[A scientific idea] is actually based on a factual exploration, it's 
so rigorous in that way, it has to be proven, borne out 
through experimentation in a lab, with concrete results. It's 
not just an idea you can fling out. which is very different from 
art' 

O <=> <=> O <=> <=> O O O 
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S.E.T.I. 

Above Black 

Ash International [R.I.P.] # M31 

Well, here's one that soared into my Top Ten list for '98 within seconds of it 
starting to vibrate the air molecules at home, it's a most definite successor to 
the CD 'Knowledge' (1995). ’Knowledge’ was constructed from recordings made 
with all sorts of exotic space and domestic monitoring and surveillance devices and 
included what I guess is the declaration of the S.E.T.I. (Search For Extraterrestrial 
Intelligence) organisation as liner notes. Every time I play any of the tracks off 
'Knowledge' on the radio, somebody calls to enquire what the title of this amazingly 
powerful music is. It will surely endure the test of time - much like this new CD, 
which I cannot help but consider as true 'classical' music of our times. The concept 
behind this music is closer to home, and much, much more threatening because 
of this. Outlanders roam our planet with the apparent consent of National Security 
Agencies and military authorities, who are actively assisting these entities with their 
nefarious abduction and human monitoring programmes for reasons we can only 
imagine. Of course most scenarios depict mass-control, or a culling of the human 
species in an attempt to save this planet, probably so that THEY can move in and 
reap the crops we have yet to sow. Anybody familiar with the X-Files (to name just 
the top of the heap) will be aware of this proliferation of paranoid speculation, 
which is ladled out by so many people and organisations all hoping to get their 
share of the pie before the fan stops working all together. There's money in fear, 
y'know. (Just ask the Christians!) Of course this Is not the first time the subject 
has been used as a concept for a composition (despite separate track titles and 
indexing, this is one 'symphonic' piece to me), and I cannot claim to have heard 
anything but a drop in this vast ocean. My body tells me that this composition is 
spot-on, though. Somehow my meat knows these frequencies, my cells respond 
with harmonic resonances of their own. my skin soaks them up. I feel this music 
more than I hear it. Crackles zip through simmering, stretched voices which curl 
out of satellite space like sinister fog. Arctic winds twist through desolate and 
forgotten steel girders. Sound in static. Static in space. A key to a door in dreams. 
Innerdimensional. (VITAL) 

Ash International [R.I.P.] 13 Osward Road, London SW17 7SS 
E-mail: ashrip@touch.demon.co.uk Web: www.touch.demon.co.uk 
Fax: +44 181 682 3414 Credit Card HotLine: +44 181 355 9672 


Resonance 

Published by London Musicians’ Collective ISSN I352-772X 

NOW AVAILABLE: 

Volume 7 Number I [December 1 998] - Maverika 
La Monte Young and Morton Feldman in conversation; 
Mark Webber interviews Charlemagne Palestine; Pauline 
Oliveros.Jim O’Rourke; Philip Corner; Caroline Kraabel; 
and Terry Riley. Plus plentiful reviews, letters &c. 

Plus 64 minute CD featuring exclusive material by 
Thurston Moore & John Tilbury; John Cage Musicircus; 
Mass Producers; Pauline Oliveros; Philip Corner; and new 
radio work by Xentos. 

£7.00 in UK shops or mail-order direct from LMC 
(includes p&p in UK). For subscription information and 
back issues details, contact Resonance by writing to 
Resonance, LMC Ltd, 

Unit 3. 6, Third Floor, Lafone House, 

11-13 Leathermarket Street, London SEI 3HN, England. 
Tel: 0 1 7 1 403 1 922. Fax: 0 1 7 1 403 1 880. 

E-mail: lmc@lmcltd.demon.co.uk 

Selected articles from out of print and back issues are 
featured on our new website at 
http://www.l-m-c.org.uk 


T:un[k] Systems / Mechos checklist 

Recordings 

Invaders white label ZTR 

Machine Use of Human Beings (Mechos) CD / remixes on vinyl 
in 1999 

Phase Transition Eigenstates CD 
Stochastic Topology Eigenstates CD 
Vacuum Anomalies Eigenstates CD 

Drum & Bass (as Mechos) 

Full Spectrum Analysis 
Construction Copier Machine 
Cold Code 

Series Decay (release in 1 999) 

Axiomatic (with Henry Smith) 

Fear for AH 
8 Bit Life 


Collaborations 

T:un[k] Systems v Disinformation 
Hecker remix Mego Records 

Live Mains Electricity (remixed by Mulholland) Via Satellite 
Recordings 


Sound Performance 

Keep (x 2) 

Noise Jam - ICA, part of Gastarbyter with David Gilchrist 
Sound Factory: solo performance and collaboration with Barry 
Nichols, Joe Banks 

Museum of Installation: sound performance / lab 
Occupied Silence: two events at the Roadmender, 
Northampton and Junction, Brixton 

Music for play Daniel Halbermensch, Munich, touring Germany 
and Switzerland 1998-99 


Other doings 

Mutual Reality website with Owen Valetine Pringle 
Work with Stellarc at ICA on Ping Body - interviews and 
website 

Work with Art Angel photography and construction projects 
with other artists 

Exhibition at Cyberia internet-cafe. Chemical Paintings 

For details of the above recordings: 
mechos@dircon. co .uk 

OOOOOOOOOOOO 
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L-l-B-E-R-T-Y 


Improvised Music (mostly of the UK) 

❖ Unanchored Oblivion ^Torrential Rainfall 
❖ Holy Roman Empire ❖Pink Plasticine ❖Blowing 
Titans ❖X-Rays of your skull*:* 


Sweethearts in a 
Drugstore, 

Sweethearts in a 
Drugstore 
Denmark, Ninth 
World Music 
NWM010 CD [1997] 

A fine small improvised 
group recording, taped 
live from a concert in 
Copenhagen in 1 996. 

Moody and mysterious, 
generally rather 
deliberate in its 
movements, this music 
is rich in atmosphere 
and resonant deep colours like purple 
and crimson dyes flowing in a vat at the 
draper's workshop; if you jump in and 
immerse yourself, you'll be permanently 
stained to the core of your being. 

Which is a good thing. In this 
international combo of six, we have the 
UK's own Phil Durrant on violin and 
electronics, and Pat Thomas on acoustic 
piano and more electronics; joined by 
USA jazz musician Alan Silva on an 
additional keyboard, with bass and 
percussion support from Peter Friis and 
P OJorgens respectively. Trombonist 
Johannes Bauer may tend to dominate 
some of the works with his 
elephant-like blasts, but they're good 
farty animalistic noises which contrast 
perfectly with the synthetic electronic 
episodes floating in and out of the 
sonorous swirlings of strangeness. In 
fact, when these digital wisps and 
washes take centre stage, you're in for 
some moments of utterly sweet and 
unanchored oblivion as chillingly 
effective as that benchmark LP of what 
I call 'Up the Orinoco Unexplored 
Wasteland of improv.' I refer to 1 985's 
Hook, D rift and Shuffle, the quartet 
with Evan Parker (plus Lewis, Guy and 
Lytton) on Incus Records INCUS 45. 
That particular LP remains unbeatable in 
its field - a veritable voyage into the 
Heart of Darkness to surpass 
Apocalypse A/owand Ficzcarraldo. Every 
listener who dares to venture into its 
murk will end up stranded on a desert 
island with little hope of return. If such 
an undertaking appeals to the 
adventurer in you, then start off by 
booking a passage now with 
Sweethearts in a Drugstore. And if you 
only listen to rock music, I daresay the 
longer pieces like 'Blue Stallion' may yet 
grab you; the drummer's having pure 
histrionics on that one, aided by the 
epileptic fits from the massed 
electronics section, and they achieve 
pure satori thereby, despite the 
trombonist's efforts to calm everyone 
down with his reassuring slow tones. A 
good one! Fine sleeve design by Jorgens 


and Renee Paaschburg recalls USA pop 
artist Robert Indiana at his best. 
Sweethearts in a Drugstore is a nice 
idea too, suggesting lovers taking mutual 
acid trips or more simply sharing a 
chocolate soda together. Either way this 
music delivers the equivalent goods, 
hallucinatory highs or a simple sugar 
buzz. Enjoy! 

ED PINSENT 

Mail Order from Humbleaekvej 56, DK 
3480, Fredensborg, Denmark 

Derek Bailey with Min 
Tanaka, Music and Dance 
USA, Revenant 201 (1996) 

A very special one from 'El Maestro' of 
the improvised guitar. The 
circumstances behind this unusual 
recording mean we hear Bailey playing 
some extremely plangent ringing notes 
on his acoustic guitar, along with 
environmental sounds - including 
background audience chatter, traffic 
noise, and the falling rain on the venue 
roof, which at one point threatens to 
drown out everything else. Everything is 
enhanced by the natural ambience and 
echo; plus there's the slightly grainy 
recording process, adding another sepia 
tinged layer of audio-interference. In 
fact this CD is a reissue of a 
musicassette, the only time Incus ever 


SWEETHEARTS IN A DRUGSTORE 

ALAN SIlVA JOHANNES BALER PAT THOMAS 
PHIL DURRANT ccteR FR!IS P.0 JGRGENS 



issued a product in such a format. The 
final and most intriguing factor is an 
invisible one, the unseen presence of 
dancer Min Tanaka who was making his 
moves, completely naked, throughout 
the performances here documented. 
You may think you can't actually hear 
him, but you'd be wrong. This is a 
collaboration between Bailey and 
Tanaka. Bailey did more than 
accompany the dance pieces with 
appropriate music; there was such a 
rapprochement going on here than you 
can virtually reconstruct the dancer's 
presence through the recording. Almost 
like the vibrations he set up in the air 
have magically transferred, ghost-like, 
onto the tape. A bold claim, I'm aware, 
and perhaps a little pretentious, but do 
try and hear this for yourself and you'll 
see I'm not making it up. 

The environment plays a big part in the 
extreme performances of the Japanese 
dancer Min Tanaka, who has danced in 
such inhospitable places as 'glaciers, 
ditches, traffic islands, ploughed fields, 
up mountains, under bridges - if it's 
there Min will dance on it or in it,' 
states Bailey approvingly. So the 
torrential rainfall we hear on 'Rain 
Dance’, recorded in 1980 at an old 
forge in Paris with a glass roof, isn't an 
inappropriate interruption - it's so 
powerful that it becomes almost a third 
member of the collaboration. How 
marvellous to have been there, but 
with this record it's almost as good as; 
it creates such a physical tension, such 
a palpable presence, that you can 
almost taste it. With added 
green-tinted photographs to enhance 
the effect. One from John Fahey's 
Revenant label, governed by his highly 
personal aesthetic that hears 
connections between raw music - 
American Primitive - of all kinds and 
origins, so that Bailey shares a 
soundworld with early rockabilly and 
1 920s rural blues. 

There aren't many artists whose work 
could stand up to this intense 
scrutinising. This a record of such 
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unforgiving starkness - the sound of 
men laying their souls bare with no frills 
to sweeten the deal whatsoever, that it 
can be very demanding. It's a 
claustrophobic experience, recreating 
the four walls of that venue in your own 
head, leaving you no place to escape - 
you have to stay and witness the 
confessions these men make, on their 
feet to the last like spiritual gladiators in 
the arena. 'Tis a truly great record and a 
necessary addition to any Derek Bailey 
collection. 

ED PINSENT 

Chris Bum's Ensemble, 
Navigations 

Acta Records, ACTA 12 (1998) 

If you've ever steered clear of 
improvised music because you think it's 
too disjunctive, this CD might just 
change your mind. Here's some 
excellent, acoustic studio-based group 
improvisations that always coalesce into 
a satisfying and meaningful whole. What 
communication and empathy there is 
here. Suckled on the milk of freedom 
like Romulus and Remus at the teats of 
the Wolf, the players in Chris Bum's 
crew build on the hard-won lessons of 
Incus / Company Week group 
improvisations, and build a new Holy 
Roman Empire by taking the whole 
dynamic of group playing into another 
space. Democracy is what comes over 
strongest; respect for the other players 
and their space. Silence is the glue that 
holds everything together (the sleeve 
notes speak of 'a transparency about the 
sound'); and a very strong sense of team 
spirit. Each piece is credited to a leader 
or composer who presumably designed 
the skeletal blueprint for 'navigating' 
these exciting improvisational spaces. 

Full marks for commitment to this 


highly effective 
process to all 
musicians involved in 
the team. 

Human voices prevail 
in the range of almost 
all acoustic 

instruments: the great 
Phil Durrant on 
violin, Burn on piano, 
John Butcher on 
saxophones, Jim 
Denley on flutes, 

Axel Dorner on 
trumpet, Marcio 
Mattos cello and 
double bass, John 
Russell on guitar; 
Rhodri Davies and 
Mark Wastell guesting 
from 1ST on harp and 
cello respectively; 
one electronic player, 
Matthew Hutchinson; Stevie Wishart on 
the hurdy-gurdy, and voice. No drums. 
Wind instruments emphasise the human 
breath above musical notes; growling 
and purring like giant friendly cats. 
Bowed and plucked instruments 
likewise foreground the movements of 
the human arm; it's all very gestural 
music, as deep and crafted as any great 
abstract expressionist art. 

Chris Burn formed the ensemble in 
1 984. The great thing he does is allow 
the musicians to be themselves, 
recognising that each player has a 
unique, personal voice and a musical 
background all of their own. Yet they 
also share the willingness to work on a 
group sound, rather than using the 
group as a platform for soloing or 
showing off. Musical languages talking 
together, not a Tower of Babel. While 
the crop of US electronic Droning-Dans 
this issue have produced some fine 
work, most of it springs from the artists 
interacting with the mechanics of 
studio-based sound production and 
modification. This Navigations CD by 
contrast, shows music that has grown 
from a more organic base: commitment 


to a musicianly craft, study of the 
instrument and working with a difficult 
way of playing. To manage such 
high-quality results within a group 
ensemble situation is even more of an 
achievement. 

ED PINSENT 

Acta, 28 Aylmer Road, London W/2 
9LQ 

Phil Minton, A Doughnut in 
Both Hands: Solo singing 
1975-1982 
Emanem 4025 (1998) 

A good one from this eccentric oddity 
among UK improvisers; few use the 
human voice alone. Another great one 
in my book is Vanessa Mackness, a 
Company Week favourite who seems 
to have vanished without trace leaving 
few if any recordings. Minton's a 
one-man band in voice; he can even 
produce two harmonic tones at once, 
not only singing but squeezing out 
grunts, wheezes, belches, Donald Duck 
sounds, and generally wringing strange 
and tortured wails from the walls of his 
larynx as though he was twisting forty 
yards of wet towelling with his bare 
mitts. Although this very physical and 
human music can occasionally verge on 
the comic, a few spins should convince 
you of the genuine and heartfelt nature 
of Minton's personal explorations into 
improv. There's humanity here, like 
solid lumps of pink plasticine. Compare 
the gnarled and knobbly texture of this 
record to an utter smoothie like Bobby 
McFerrin, and you'll be glad you made 
the right choice. Minton had a career 
with the Mike Westbrook Band in the 
1 970s and 1 980s, singing songs and 
improvising with his throat muscles like 
any tenor-playing trooper. Recorded in 
London and France in 1975. 1980. 1981 
and 1 982, portions of these primitive 
bellows were previously issued on vinyl 
by Fred Frith, on his Rift label in 
America. 

ED PINSENT 


Minton, Butcher, Hirt, Two 
Concerts 

Germany, Free Music 
Production FMP OWN (1997) 

Lol Coxhill and Very an 
Weston, Boundless 
Emanem 4021 (1998) 

Two very different releases by 
improv veterans. In Two Concerts, 
Phil Butcher, Erhard Hirt and Phil 
Minton set out to produce every 
sound perceptible to human ears. 
At least they do if you take Marcus 
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Muller's sleeve notes at face value. I 
often wonder what value John 
Cage-style objectives are to supposedly 
'free' musicians. Which is not to knock 
Cage's ideas, they have their place in 
musical philosophy, but such working 
methods seem to me to form an 
academic barrier which allows the 
musicians to ignore what their ears are 
telling them. Take for instance the 
age-old avant garde cliche of replacing 
the notes on a musical stave with 
drawings, the intention being that the 
artist interprets these in sound. This is 
a valid approach to making music with 
precedents in other genres, from 
Holst's Ode to che Planets to Joe 
Meek simulating the sounds of 
outer space. It requires 
imagination and, since it is 
nigh-on impossible to carry out a 
literal translation of a picture to a 
sound, is bound to throw up 
interesting results. My problem 
with this approach is that it 
suggests that the artist is scared 
of the essentially abstract nature 
of music and wants a foothold in 
concrete reality. They could be 
having a more interesting time by 
closing their eyes and trusting 
their ears. On the other hand 
maybe such methods are just 
convenient ice-breakers, allowing 
the musicians to loosen up whilst 
their artistic instincts awaken. 

Anyway, I don't think this lot are 
guilty of such preciousness. They 
sound like they had their tongues 
firmly in cheek throughout, fully 
comprehending the frivolity and 
impossibility of their task. And if 
they don't produce every sound 
perceptible to the human ear 
(seventy minutes is just way too 
short a time to do that), they have a 
damn good try. This is one of the 
tightest and most impressive improv 
sets I've heard, a fucking great record! 

The echo effects, eastern melodies and 
mantras of Sixties psychedelia have been 
assimilated into the mainstream by U2 
and The Verve (to name but two), but 
the genre has continued to develop and 
grow in the hands of rock bands such as 
The Butthole Surfers and Sonic Youth, 
who have found new ways to create 
liberating drug-like disorientation for 
the listener. Minton, Butcher and Hirt 
continue in this tradition. Erhard Hirt is 
the only member using effects, which 
make his guitar and electronic 
equipment sound like who knows what, 
but his colleagues manage to conjure 
equally strange and uncharacteristic 
sounds from their respective acoustic 
instruments. It's often hard to tell who 
is doing what. Those gurgles and wails 
could conceivably be either vocalist Phil 


Minton or saxophonist John Butcher. 
Sounds overlap and glide seamlessly 
from one disturbing combination to 
another. Just as you think you've got a 
handle on what they’re playing, it 
transforms, barely perceptibly, into 
something else. The whole record is 
utterly eerie. After a quick recce of 
Space 1999s Moonbase Alpha, you 
return home and tune into a Discovery 
Channel documentary about creatures 
from Edgar Allen Poe stories. Suddenly 
you realise your living room is being 
scanned by The Mysterons, and there's 
a battalion of Daleks shooting holes 
through your kitchen door. If ambient 


music attempts to take you on a gentle 
and soothing trip across the oceans, 
countryside and cosmos, then this music 
is like a ghost train ride through 
science-fiction history with the 
Boredoms as tour guides. 

Boundless on the other hand is improv 
as jazz. Lol Coxhill's sax emits whines 
and splutters and Veryan Weston's 
piano plinks and plonks for 1 5 short and 
similar-sounding pieces. The whimsical 
track titles may give you a clue to what's 
going on here: 'Grey Day at Mumbles’, 
'Slightly Tipsy Turvy', etc. If this is 
boundless. I'm a monkey's 
step-daughter. You've heard it all 
before and every note screams 'jazz'. 

Not that there's anything wrong with 
working within a defined idiom. The 
very capable duo produce music which 
is mournful and pleasing to the ear. 
There's a Blue Whale in your drawing 
room and it's singing the blues! But if 
like me you're a stranger in the house 
of Jazz, it may take repeated listening to 


gain a foothold in this record (although 
arguably it defeats the point of improv if 
you can't get it first time). Unusually it 
doesn't become familiar with repeated 
plays but it does become strangely 
listenable. The goalposts shift and 
suddenly it all sounds good. Let your 
mind take a wander, follow Lol and 
Veryan as they meander up and down 
the scales. Who cares where they go, 
as long as it takes you away from 
wherever you were. But in the end it's 
not an interesting enough trip for my 
tastes, there's too few landmarks along 
the way and not enough light and shade. 
As the man at the Fast Show's Jazz Club 
says, ‘More Hooplah for my 
Moohlah, Mr Ticket Man!' 

HARLEY RICHARDSON 

Kev Hopper, Spoombung 

Thoofa 1 (1998) 

Solo tracks, mostly, demonstrating 
Hopper's solo work with a species 
of 'prepared' bass. It involves 
adding various clips and clamps and 
dampeners to the instrument, 
making it sound like it's been 
strung with gigantic rubber bands. 
Inspired by his listening to African 
music, but with no desire to 'go 
ethnic', Hopper yet manages to 
achieve the fascinating monotony 
of an African stringed instrument 
such as a ground bow or 
'pluriarch'. He also plays the 
musical saw. Joined by avantist 
friends Charles Hayward, John 
Butcher and Ian Smith for a couple 
collaborative tracks and, 
elsewhere, his regular assistant, 

Rob Flint the video artist. Hopper 
is a jovial gent who may be known 
to John Peel listeners circa 1 987 as the 
bass player in Stump, whose jolly music 
featured what I think are known as 
'angular Beefheartian guitar lines': 
another of his more recent bands is 
Ticklish, with Phil Durrant and Richard 
Sanderson. An unusual sounding, jaunty 
little disc. 

ED PINSENT 

Steve Lacy, Saxophone 
Special + 

Emanem 4024 (1998) 

More reissued treasures from the 
Martin Davidson archives; is there an 
inexhaustible supply? The value of 
hearing these rare items is not simply 
because they are great music - which 
this one emphatically is - but also for 
the value they have in adding another 
piece to the enormous jigsaw puzzle 
that is the history of improvised music. 
These particular sets are taken from 
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bells if they're in the right order’. These 
three were taped at the 100 Club in 
1973 and issued as another Emanem LP 
in 1 97S. 

What comes over strongest is the great 
urgency of this music - as though all the 
players were wound up like coiled 


springs, driven by a need to unwind in a 
burst of creative energy. The 



I 973 and 1 974, with Steve Lacy the 
American soprano saxman credited as 
leader (and composer). The 1974 sets 
feature an astonishing four-way 
saxophone crosstalk symposium, held 
between Lacy, Steve Potts, T revor 
Watts and Evan Parker. When these 
four blowing titans all hold forth at 
once, there are so many levels of ideas 
flying about the air you can hardly take 
it all in; yet it's all integrated, like a 
four-dimensional game of chess. Added 
to this potent forum are a 'noise 
section': Derek Bailey playing amplified 
guitar, and Michel Waisvisz, the French 
synthesiser-man, making a rare 
appearance. He played an unusual 
synth with no keyboard, making 'many 
mysterious hand movements'. His outer 
space analogue whoops and whirrs 
sometimes fill in the spaces between the 
saxes with delicate, filigree detail; or 
interact with a solo sax to absolutely 
stunning effect. Meanwhile Bailey's 
mighty stereo-amplified, 
volume-pedalled whomps on the 
electric guitar are framing everything 
within a tight fortified barrier, 
something the other players 
have to push against. It's 
powerful music, mostly full-on 
spirited whooping but with 
many exquisite softer passages. 

The team pull off their tiny 
miracles of interactive dynamism 
not once, but on six separate 
cuts here, recorded at Wigmore 
Hall and originally issued as an 
Emanem long-player in 1976. 

Davidson points out there are 
some 'inaccurate theme 
statements and incompatible 
improvisations caused by the 
brevity of rehearsal time’, but I 
must have lugs full o'wax - 
nothing can mar this record for 
me. 

The first three tracks are no less 
rewarding. A quintet again led 
by Steve Lacy, this time with 
Steve Potts, Bailey, and Kent 
Carter on bass; plus the late 
lamented John Stevens on 
percussion. From the openings 
to these compositions, I think 
you can trace elements of Lacy's 
development out of Be-Bop; 
those jaunty toons might be a 
stripped down version of 
Thelonious Monk, but you'd better get a 
second opinion from a real jazz expert 
on that. Steve Potts, on the soprano 
and alto saxes, deserves special mention 
as a long-standing collaborator of Lacy's, 
having worked in many of his bands 
between 1971 and 1995. He was crucial 
in realising Lacy's 'theme statements', 
which by this time required two 
very-adjacent melody lines sounding 
together so that they would 'ring like 


excitement that everyone felt with 
exploring and experimenting with what 
was then a relatively new music is 
palpable; to listen is to feed off the 
electricity of a live wire. Or eight of 
them, to be precise. 

ED PINSENT 

From Emanem Records, 3 Bittacy Rise, 
London NW7 2HH 


Phil Durrant, Sowari 
Acta Records, ACTA 10 (1997) 

Fantastic - I don't know if Durrant is 
highly respected in these isles or what, 
but he darn well ought to be, and you 
should hear his work as soon as you 
can. This is a solo violin CD and it's 
magnifique - an energetic and inspired 
series of composed / free musics, half of 
which are treated with electronics. The 
acoustic tracks are blistering; these 
excoriating string lines cut into your 
face with the precision of a scalpel, 
while Durrant the surgeon unforgivingly 
studies the X-rays of your skull. As with 
his work with Chris Burn, this is music 
free from disjuncture; Durrant's 
phrases are studied and carefully set 
down with great deliberation, a network 
of concentrated drones spun with 
geometric accuracy, yet colliding with 
astonishing leaps of logic. This is not 
cliched experimental music that stutters 
and chatters its way through life. 

Durrant proceeds at all times with 
unhurried conviction, knowing what to 
say, and gifted with the talent to 
make the violin express it perfectly. 

Durrant turned 40 in 1997 and was 
prompted to catalogue, in the pages 
of Rubberneck magazine number 26, 
some of his endeavours in 20 years 
of music-making. Turns out this solo 
CD So wari was a very deliberate 
statement, principally to showcase 
what he refers to as 'difference 
tones' - audible frequencies that are 
generated when the violin tone 
interferes with the acoustics of the 
room. This might account for his 
sleeve note urging that the CD be 
played over loudspeakers and not 
headphones. Besides an impeccable 
checklist of influences, Durrant has 
his mind open to all manner of 
musical and non-musical 
experiences: including a stint in the 
underground techno dance scene in 
London from 1987, rubbing 
shoulders with avant-electronics 
buffs Fennesz and Rehburg (and 
many others) in a group called 
MIMEO, and performing live music 
for the choreographers Gill Clarke 
and Maxine Doyle. The phrases that 
the Clarke uses in her physical 
movements have, claims Durrant, 
made him rethink his approach to 
improvisation. Sharp-eyed readers will 
have noticed his presence on other 
recordings in this section; there are 
plenty more as yet undocumented 
projects associated with John Butcher, 
Chris Burn, and synthesist Thomas 
Lehn. Try and make a point of seeing 
him perform live, if possible. 

ED PINSENT 
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Lauryn Hill, The Miseducation 
of Lauryn Hill 
Ruffhonse 498843 2 (1998) 


Have you heard Wyclef Jean's cover of Queen's 
'Another One Bites The Dust'? If not I urge you to do 
so as soon as possible. Wyclef is of course a member 
of enormously successful hip-hop act The Fugees (or 
'The Fudgies' as Zoe Roberts, who isn't a fan, calls 
them). The Fugees represent the last word in 
pointless cover versions of old standards. With 
'Another One Bites the Dust' Wyclef hasn't simply 
sampled bits of the original, or even nicked hefty 
lumps from it. Oh no. No half measures for this boy. 

What he's done is just play the record, more or less 
in its entirety, and interspersed Freddie Mercury's 
vocal with assorted hip-hop maxims and sayings: 

'Check it out, y'all' ; 'I'm gonna take your Rolex'; 'Yo! 

Where's Freddie at?' (still dead, last time I heard). 

What a genius. Give it up, Mr Jean. You are a twit. 

So, as this album came out amid a flurry of reviews 
and interviews hailing Lauryn as the talented member 
of The Fugees, I was hopeful. There's no way, I reasoned, she 
can be as creatively challenged as Mr Jean. Thankfully, this is 
generally the case. No one can really doubt her vocal abilities. 
One reviewer hailed her as the new Aretha, which although a 
bit excessive isn't completely without justification. Equally, her 
writing goes a bit further than exhortations to 'check it out' 
or intimations of impending timepiece purloinment. 

Those are the good points. The shortcoming are not so easily 
isolated. The rapping is sharp. The singing is reasonably 
inspired. The music (all played by real musicians, 
including . .gulp.. .Carlos Santana!) is stripped down and 
effective. Yet somehow, for me, it doesn't quite do it. Maybe 
I'm intimidated by the Fugee connections, or the inevitability 
of all the awards this CD will accrue. Mercury prizes. That 
sort of thing. For all its finer elements I can't help thinking of 
the record collections that are fated to include this as a token 
representation of hip-hop, alongside other culture mafiosa 
faves like Van Morrison, Bob Dylan - and Radiohead, for when 
we're feeling a little bit modern and dangerous. Like those 
others we're all expected to appreciate without question, and 
for all its fine intentions. The Miseducation of Lauryn Hill is 
just a bit too worthy. Maybe next time. 


Funky 
^anic 

kutzpnk 


The Sensational Soul 
and R&B Revue! 

All Saints remix LP and others 
reviewed by WAR ARROW 



Sleepy’s Theme, The Vinyl Room 
Bang II Records BBCD-2001 (1998) 

The two greatest songs of all time are TLC’s 'Waterfalls' and 
'Don't Let Go (Love)' by En Vogue. This is not simply an 
opinion. It is a fact. Ask anyone. Interestingly enough, both of 
these cracking tunes were written and instrumented largely 
by Organized Noise, a production studio team type thang 
from the American deep South. Now some members of this 
loose collective have come together in their own band, 
Sleepy's Theme. So no, this isn't the accompaniment to a 
bloke who spends all day in the sack, it's a group named for 
vocalist Patrick 'Sleepy' Brown. 

Considering former glories mentioned above, this CD was 
hunted down with great difficulty (largely because some 
dumb-ass shop assistant had filed it in the hip-hop section of 
HMV), increasing excitement, and a vague fear that it couldn't 
possibly be as good as hoped for. But BLOODY HELL - IT'S 
BETTER! 


CThis gets 
the War 
Arrow vote 
for LP OF THE 
YEAR 


Organized Noise are 
distinguished in the loose field 
of R&B tinged soul by their 
preference for 'real' 
instruments: guitars, string 
sections, Hammond organs 
and so on. Their sound has 
been likened to cool 70s funk 
of the kind associated with 
blaxploitation cinema, Having 
said that, this is no mere 

exercise in nostalgia. Although The Vinyl Room looks back to 
the era before the advent of sampling, it is resolutely of 1 998. 
The groove is leisurely, deep, and hard, which may seem an 
unnecessary innuendo-laden description, but is quite 
appropriate for what is certainly the sexiest disc I've heard in 
some time. I generally find songs about sexual naughtiness a 
bit unconvincing, but not from this lot. They make Barry 
White sound like Gary Numan. 

A problem with much soul music is that paradoxically it lacks 
warmth or feeling, and simply reproduces - with boring 
accuracy - sounds that imply these sensations. This is evident 
in much 80s soul, which rarely exhibit any more signs of life 
than the demonstration setting on a cheesy Casio keyboard. 
Not the case here though. This record is so warm, that I've 
actually worn it as underpants on several occasions, what with 
Winter drawing in and all. Really really really brilliant. 
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Charli Baltimore, Money 
Unentertainment / Epic 666227 2 
CD single (1998) 

This being a humble single that has 
already made a brief appearance in the 
charts, thus meriting an unconvincing 
Top Of The Pops performance by her 
nibs, it may seem a little esoteric to give 
it attention here. However, it's just so 
goldarn (whatever that means) bangin' 
(see previous comment) that I can't help 
myself. The main bass riff is one of 
those that comes along once in a 
lifetime, that is so simple, yet so big, it 
drives you nutty that you hadn't thought 
of it first. Actually Charli and her pals 
may not have thought of this first and it 
may even be tea-leafed from an earlier 
funk monster, but who cares! It works 
for me. 

Charli's rapping is not the most expert 
I’ve heard, but what she lacks in polish 
she makes up for in attitude.. .or 
attitood or however you want to spell 
it. Furthermore, she comes over as 
reasonably scary, rather than just 
annoying and whiney like so many of 
her less able compadres. The 
subject matter is that old rap 
fave of 'I'm bigger, better and 
own a more impressive trainset 
than various sucker MCs', 
filtered through Charli's obvious 
fascination with the film The 
Long Kiss Goodnight Some may 
disapprove of such shameless 
self-promotion, but only a 
bloody idiot is going to argue 
with this gal. An absolute 
earthshaker. 

Cleopatra, Cornin' 

Atcha! 

WEA 3984 23356 2 (1998) 

Perhaps the most appalling threej 
minutes of the past year, for 
pop pickers such as what I am, 
were those which took us all a 
little nearer to the grave every 
time Billie’s 'Because We Want 
to' desecrated the airwaves. For 
those of you who know not of 
whom I speak (and God I envy 
your sweet innocence), Billie is a 
big-toothed 1 7 year-old girl, and the 
voice behind an ode to unpleasantness 
that would disgust even The Ramones. 
'Why you wanna play that song so loud!' 
enquire the stuffy old squares to whom 
Billie's ditty is directed. 'Because we 
want to! Because we want to!' comes 
the riposte. 'Why d'you always hang 
around in crowds!' the interrogation 
continues. Billie should, of course, 
answer that this is due to an underlying 
sense of insecurity and a lack of 
self-esteem which informs the 


cultivation of a gang mentality in which 
individual characteristics and failings are 
submerged within the collective gestalt. 
Instead, she opts once again for 
'Because we want to! Because we want 
to!' 

To the best of my knowledge the three 
Cleopatra sisters, Zainam, Yonah and 
Cleopatra (hence the band name) 
Higgins are even younger than the 
accursed Billie, but demonstrate to 
great effect (and my immense relief) 
that the upcoming generation aren't 
completely useless after all. Cornin' 
Atcha! is the first of what I suspect will 
be many albums of decidedly unstodgy 
R&B inspired pop. Good solid beats 
underscore a light and spacious sound 
which remains skilfully balanced on the 
fine line between sharp programming 
and funky organic chutzpah. A writer in 
Blues & Soul magazine recently decried 
the apparent inability of contemporary- 
artists to come up with albums free of 
filler material. It's a good point, but I 
wonder if he listened to this, because 
there isn't a single stinker here. The 
token 'epic soul ballad' can prove the 


undoing of the finest singers, and even 
the mighty Brandy comes unstuck on 
that score, but if there's such a one 
here it's probably 'The Bird Song' which 
could surely force a lump into the 
throat of even Norman Tebbit. 

With regard to my continually tested 
faith in humanity, it's a real tonic to hear 
such an effortlessly buoyant collection 
of songs from ones so youthful, who 
actually dare to show they have brains. 
The fact that Cleopatra's fans, whom I 
suspect are mostly just as young, have a 
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group whose first single ('Cleopatra's 
Theme') is an ode to self-esteem, and 
doing your best not to be a slack-jawed 
dimwit, is a very healthy thing indeed. 
And all this in spite of the ominous 
rumour that an Adventures of 
Cleopatra television show is on the 
cards. Gals, if you're reading this 
(apparently they're all big fans of 
Farmers Manual) - DON'T DO IT. Just 
keep more of these coming and we'll all 
be laughing. 

Brandy, Never Say Never 
Atlantic 7567 83039 2 (1998) 

Monica, The Boy Is Mine 
Arista, 07822 19011 2 (1998) 

It seems to have become something of a 
tradition in the soul press to review 
Brandy and Monica together. Part of the 
reason is doubtlessly due to their duet 
on the absolute thumper (meaning 
more than just good) 'The Boy Is Mine', 
which crops up on both of these discs. 

In addition, I suspect a degree of sauce 
may inform their association, 

particularly as they seem to 
have fallen out with each 
other, following a punch-up 
at some event intended to 
prove that their rumoured 
mutual animosity was just 
bollocks. However, they're 
paired here because (rather 
oddly) they both succeed, 
and fall flat on their faces, in 
exactly the same places. 

^Brandy has to my lugholes 
one of the finest, most 
individual voices to be found 
in R&B at the moment. It's 
breathy, delicate and vaguely 
plaintive but not at the 
expense of depth, range, or 
emotive power. 

Furthermore, her singing 
style is instantly recognisable, 
which is a rare thing in a field 
that seems to favour pure 
formulaic technique over 
sounding like you actually 
mean it. Monica comes a 
close second, and I believe 
they key to their respective 
successes is material which suits their 
voices, allowing the scope to flourish. 
Much of Never Say Never is the work 
of upcoming genius Rodney Jerkins, He 
achieves much with very little. The best 
tracks here are sparse, allowing a slow 
and weighty hip-hop beat to carry along 
skilfuiiy understated melodies. With 
Brandy's voice added to the equation 
the end result is frankly, fucking 
sublime. In the right setting her voice 
shivers up your spine and explodes out 
of the top of your head. Having said that 




Never Say Never contains four 'epic 
soul ballads' (uh-oh) none of which, 
rather tellingly, seem to have had much 
input from Mr Jerkins. She seems a bit 
lost within these songs; it's like having 
Young Marble Giants play Wembley 
Stadium. Pointless. 

All of the above stands more or less 
equally true for Monica's album. In this 
case the genius knob twiddler is one 
Dallas Austin, whose name crops up on 
all but the four duff tracks - weird eh? 
Monica's voice, although perhaps not 
quite so distinctive as Brandy's, similarly 
works vocal magic against the right 
backdrop. The widescreen bawlers 
leave me cold, but again it's on the 
beaty R&B that she shines, smouldering 
away like a good 'un as the single The 
First Night' (an ode to keeping one's 
hand on one's ha'penny, as it were) 
capably demonstrate. 

Two fine collections which prove to be 
near perfectly formed. This is 1 998 style 
R&B at its understated best, providing 
one ignores the quota of soppy cuts. It's 
interesting to note the phenomenal 
number of people thanked by Brandy 


on her album. At six pages of small type 
she must be trying for some kind of 
record, because it's almost as if she's 
taken a phone directory and crossed 
out the names she doesn't know. Still, 
it's something to read whilst sitting out 
the four hummers... 

All Saints, The Remix Album 
London Records 556 063 2 (1998) 

A cynic might call this naughty 
marketing: assorted remixes of the six 
hits produced from the debut album - 
some (possibly all) of which have 
already appeared in some form. Maybe 
so, but as I've never reassigned my 
youthful enthusiasm for collecting PG 
Tips teas cards towards All Saints 
singles, most of these mixes are new to 
me. Besides, this being mid-price, one 
can't really moan about being ripped off. 
'Yes', my chums say, 'but you already 
got these songs aincha, ya candy-ass 
mofo?' 

The fine art of remixing has come a long 
way since the hellish 1980s, when a 
remix meant an instrumental version 


welded onto the beginning of a song, 
punctuated by cheesy orchestral 
samples. Many of these tracks, by 
contrast, are related to their parent 
songs only by the vocal line, underneath 
which a whole new ditty has been laid 
out. Whether this works or not 
depends on how much you like the 
original, and who gets to monkey 
around with it. There are no less than 
four versions of 'Bootie Call', a track 
which I never quite warmed to. it being 
after all just The Addams Family 
signature tune with ruder lyrics. Thus I 
find the reinterpretations to be an 
improvement, particularly that done by 
Club Asylum, which turns a once clunky 
number into a true speed garage 
monster. Conversely I expected to be 
disappointed by new versions of 'I Know 
Where It's At' and 'Lady Marmalade'. 
After all (pardon the slightly grandiose 
allusion) why repaint the Mona Lisa? 
Happily, the revisiting of already fine 
tracks is done with such imagination and 
ingenuity that one forgets to make 
comparisons. 
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The Remix Album flows through its 1 5 
songs without a pause for breath. A 
cracking kick-off is followed by some 
very grindy R&B mixes of 'Never Ever', 
about half of which are pretty special. A 
lemon, rather than oranges, is offered at 
half-time when the normally reliable 
Ganja Kru take a shot at 'War Of 
Nerves' in a drum n bass style, a 
marriage that just wasn't meant to be. It 
manages simultaneously to be a crap 
version of a brilliant original, and dodgy 
Jungle that's ruined by having the Saints 
slapped all over it. Drum n bass in waltz 
time is about as useful as a football bat; 
never mind, it recovers quickly. The last 
half of the CD builds up with a batch of 
intense speed garage mixes that just 
gets better and better. Only to be 
expected, from the impressive 
names at the mixing desk: Booker 
T; Dreem Teem; and Nu Birth, aka 
1 87 Lockdown aka Julian Jonah 
who's been larging it up massive 
style (and so on) for a good ten 
years now. Despite hiccups, there's 
a fair few choice cuts of first 
division R&B here, and if speed 
garage is your thing you won't find 
any better than the last 4 or S 
numbers on this disc. 


En Vogue, EV3 
East West 7559 06097 2 (1997) 

En Vogue, Best of... 

East West ?559 62322 2 (1998) 

What the hell is all this girl power 
stuff that the crappy media keeps 
banging one about? There have 
always been girl bands, right back to 
The Andrews Sisters, and if it's one 
of the 'feisty' variety - pardon my 
condescension - En Vogue have 
been at it for years. I first heard 
them on the radio at five in the 
morning, an hour when I'm not 
always at my best and the DJs are 
usually from the bargain bucket, and 
not so adept at tying their own 
shoelaces or giving out the name of 
what they've just played. The 
record was called 'Free Your Mind' 
and I assumed it was either L7 or 
the younger sisters of 
Guns'N'Roses. Which just goes to 
show how wrong you can be. 

En Vogue demonstrate how absurd and 
pointless are commonly-held beliefs 
about the worth of 'real' groups over 
'manufactured' ones. Those who form 
‘manufactured’ groups choose not to be 
in the line-up themselves, because 
someone else better suited is more 
musical, or less of an eyesore. This is an 
approach that could be more widely 
adopted, thus sparing us from differently 
talented (to use the politically correct 


terminology) svengalis like the Gallagher 
brothers, who continue to sully their 
own group with their ubiquitous 
presence, despite many lucrative 
opportunities in the gurning industry. En 
Vogue are four Southern belles (now 
three) brought together by songwriters 
Thomas McElroy and Denzil Foster, 
partially it cannot be dented for their 
stunning good looks but principally for 
their vocal abilities. And Jesus.. .can they 
ever sing! (Can they ever sing?) The 
answer is YES, in the biggest typeface 
you can find. 

Their collective vocal training is clearly 
to be found amongst the gospel 
communities of the deep South, 
strongly evident on 'Hold On'. With 
such atomic-powered tonsils as are at 



work here, I can imagine a few southern 
churches where the roof restoration 
fund must have taken a real beating 
during En Vogue's formative years. 
However there's more to it than simple 
tonsular dexterity, and the sheer range 
and scope covered by this Best Of. 
compiled from over eight years of 
belters, illustrates why. Manufactured or 
not, there's little that could be written 
off as formulaic here, and nothing that 
suffers from the 80s soul disease of all 
technique and no heart. This is 


definitively not plastic soul. Even the 
sparingly used synthesised instruments 
are expressive and organic. Particularly 
impressive is the effortless way En 
Vogue hop between genres without 
pausing for a fag and a quick walk 
around the block. 'Free Your Mind' 
rocks like Led Zeppelin during a bad 
hair day, an astute move considering its 
anti-racist message. You're probably 
more likely to find the odd white 
supremacist getting down to Motley 
Crue than Bootsy Collins. In context, 
it's still identifiably the same group that 
has produced the funkier numbers. 

'Hold On' has recently suffered from a 
rather pointless speed garage remix, 
thankfully absent here; the futility of 
such an exercise is apparent from the 
original single, which sets the 
sensation of driving fast over a 
dramatically hump-backed bridge 
to music. That, in my book, is 
almost too darned funky for 
words. 'Don't Let Go (Love)', 
being the greatest song of all 
time, shouldn't need an 
introduction, but for the record it 
surely represents R&B at its most 
extreme. It's so slow and 
tortured, you can hear the blood 
sweated out on the studio floor. 
Any harder and this would've 
been on an early Swans album. 
Even the normally terrible girl rap 
duo Salt N Pepa manage to shine 
on their guest appearance on 
'Whatta Man’. 


With a Greatest Hits set, it's fair 
to say one can't really lose - 
unless the author is irredeemably 
shite (Simply bloody Red, for 
example), and the real test of a 
band's strength is if it can keep up 
the same standard on a regular 
album. EV3 has been around a 
while now. but is worth taking a 
fresh pog at in the light of the 
above. There's no difference at all 
in the quality of the material. The 
use of conspicuously modern 
technology and effects blends 
smoothly with the warmth of the 
bluesy acoustic instrumentation. 
The vocals and inspirational 
harmonising are alternately 
powerful and understated in all 
the right places. Even the occasional 
burst of the histrionics avoids the 
common pitfall of standing in as the soul 
equivalent of guitar fretboard wank so 
favoured by En Vogue's contemporaries. 
Soul music. R&B or whatever you call it 
is often criticised for being a corporate 
aural sedative. There's much to justify 
this, but not En Vogue. They are most 
definitely the real thing. I know they're 
fairly successful but on the strength of 
these releases, I'm amazed they aren't 
even bigger. 
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@ The Centurion, Deptford 
Broadway London SE8, 

6 November 1998 

WELCOME RETURN OF SOME OF TOKYO'S FINEST 
MODERN psychedelic heavy speedmetal maestros. Whatta 
night! Members of Jap metal band High-Rise, plus Brit 
improviser Gary Smith showing that improv can ROCK! Last 
time we heard from them it looked they were poised to take 
over the world - World Class Wrecking Crew' they were 
dubbed by The Wire, and played an 
absolutely unforgettable gig in 1996 
which we reviewed in Sound Projector 
2nd. Main man Asahito Nanjo boasted 
of his aim to own and hear every 
single recorded LP ever made (in a 
mad race with Keiji Haino to finish 
first), and his conceptual rock 'project' 
was a viable and exciting new way to 
do music. Aiming for a sort of 
universal music, the grandeur of his 
scheme was simply too much to 
contain in one band, so he formed at 
least three - High-Rise (psychedelic 
power trio), Musica Transonic 
(avant-garde power trio), and Toho 
Sara (semi-acoustic weird improvising 
quartet). Now he's joined by 
Munehiro Narita, the original guitarist 
in High-Rise; guest star Koji Shimura 
on the bass and guitar, from White 
Heaven; non-Japanese guest, Gary 
Smith (the loud guitarist of the Gary 
Smith trio) and the incredible Shoji 
Hano, drummer. Hano has played with 
Peter Brotzmann and Keiji Haino, and 
let's hope he'll remain a permanent fixture of High-Rise; his 
ultra-precise superfast drum solo was virtually the high spot 
of the set, his entire body curling round the kit and every 
limb working overtime - so much so he appeared to have 
eight arms. The evening's work took the form of pairing and 
swapping in duos and trios, everyone playing mostly free 
improvised pieces - everything loud and psychedelic, beefed 
up by an armoury of effects pedals that from where I was 
sitting looked like an aerial shot of the D-Day invasion. 

In my high school days a guitarist friend used to impress 
wannabe-musicians such as myself with fancy fretwork. One 
of his favourite tricks was to hammer his fingers repeatedly 
on carefully chosen parts of the fretboard, unleashing strange 


and mysterious sounding non-notes. I've now seen this kind 
of thing repeated enough times by enough different people to 
know it to be pretty standard taught guitar technique. Gary 
Smith was up to the same kind of tomfoolery tonight. He cut 
quite a contrast to his oriental associates, looking 
self-satisfied as opposed to self-assured throughout. Can't 
deny he conjured up a darn fine noise though, in stereo 
what's more, using foot pedals to send the output from his 
axe to two very differently set up speakers, sending 
two-hundred foot tall tigers roaring around the room. Dolby 
Stereo Surroundsound - stick that in your pipe and smoke it! 

As always the utter joy of this music is seeing the high-quality 
of musical proficiency wedded with incalculable power; 
Munehiro Narita has made an artform out of the heavy metal 
psych guitar solo, a suffused ecstasy just traceable on his 
inscrutable visage as he scales the passion-drenched heights. 
Shoji Hano's punchy drumming throughout delivers knockout 
blows to the heart, stomach and face, yet never once slips 
into sloppy time-keeping paradiddling. The star turn without a 
doubt was his solo. Phil Collins is my only previous exposure 
to drum improv so I was dubious at first that it could work. 
Only a minute into the act and I was hooked. Like Jackie 
Chan dispatching a gang of nunchaka-wielding hitmen while 
tucking into a 40-course Chinese meal, Shoji Hano was a 
whirl of speeded up activity, yelping over a set of addictive 
and powerful rhythms the like of which has not been heard 
since Can's heyday. This man knew what to do with his kit, 
being able to keep a mean beat going while improvising 
convincingly on top, even though 
some of the drums tried to escape his 
grasp and had to be taped into place 
by a fellow High-Rise member. I've 
never seen anything like it! 

The concentration by these guys is 
intense, yet the music’s so free it 
sends you higher than LSD; one skinny 
girl was sent into a writhing acrobatic 
dance by the irresistible rhythms of 
High-Rise. High-Rise showed what 
they can do when they pre-plan stuff. 
An incredibly tight unit with every 
note and twist and turn in the 
complicated song structures nailed 
down perfectly. A beautifully short 
(two perfect pieces!) mini-set - any 
more and it's easy for a weary listener 
to switch off under the weight of 
endless power riffing. Only Gary 
Smith, and a late additional Westerner 
joining in the end of gig jam with his 
flute, added false notes; Smith has the 
technical fluency all right, but he 
seems a bit of a show-off. That said 
his hyper-volume work made more 
sense in this context reined in by the discipline of the 
Japanese team. 

A nearby table groaned with CDs and LPs issued by the many 
variants of Nanjo’s rocking teams. It would have been nice to 
think he was more popular (less than a hundred in the 
audience), but then the intimacy of this venue was perfect. 
Credit to organisers Trevor Mainwaring and Paul Hood. 

Joint review by 

HARLEY RICHARDSON and ED PINSENT 
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Tony Conrad, Early 
Minimalism Volume 
One 4 x CD boxed set 
USA, Table of the Elements 
33J!LsJArsenic)^(1997) 

An important release, this. Mr 
Tony Conrad returns to the 
spotlight and is given the space 
and time to speak his piece. 

Recently cultivated by Roland 
Spekle in Amsterdam (he of 
Barooni Records, which he 
formed as he broke away from 
the Staalplaat empire to release 
Charlemagne Palestine's 
recordings), Conrad has now thrown in his lot with the 
Georgia USA crew of enthusiasts who form the Table of the 
Elements coalition. Conrad, at his recent appearance in the 
UK, proudly sported a fine TOTE T-shirt emblazoned with 
their credentials (which include tours and records by Faust, 
Keiji Haino and Zeena Parkins). 

The beautifully packaged black box 
contains four CDs. of which three are 
recent recordings of Conrad violin 
works composed in 1994, sometimes 
supported by fellow musicians: Jim 
O'Rourke on violin, and Conrad's 
partner Alexandria Gelencser on cello. 
Each of these modern works comes it at 
over an hour apiece and are extremely 
testing, worrisome droneworks; at first 
you think you can handle it, but let me 
warn you that few strong men make it to 
the halfway mark without experiencing 
some form of panic attack, which might 
manifest itself as claustrophobia, nausea, 
or simply an unpleasant restlessness. The 
drones shake you to your bones. 
However, the modern works are as 
naught compared to the utter stark 
terror that is the 1964 recording, which 
Conrad made by overdubbing his violin 
four times as a home-recording 
experiment. Double your pleasure, then 
double it again. Try an experiment of 
your own and leave a carton of milk in 
the room while this is playing; come back 
in 30 minutes and it'll have turned into 
yoghurt. The awesome power of 
vibrating strings is hammered home 
relentlessly by a mad scientist. Can it be 
natural to even consider using a violin in 
this way? 

Conrad attempts to answer this 
question, with his extensive sleeve notes 
in the form of a perfect bound booklet 
as thick as a CD. His principal 
motivations for this astonishing work 
strike me as almost nothing to do with 
music, and more to do with scientific 
notions. He is fixated on the idea of time 
passing, and writes a horrifying piece 
about how it might be possible to 
become aware of the start of a single 
millisecond. When I feel milliseconds 
passing, even a bunch of them at a time, I 
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know that thousands more are slipping past me completely 
unobserved, sacrificed by my act of choosing to fixate on the 
others which I have marked with a beginning.' For the 
listener, when steeped in the thick of a Conrad drone, such 
acute awareness of the passage of time is very nearly 
achieved - and I do sympathise with those listeners who 
simply wish the music would just hurry up and end for 
heaven’s sake! So this part of the experiment might be 
deemed a success. 

The other fixation appears to be on tuning, a theory to which 
he has dedicated his life. Again, this one appears to be less 
about music and more about mathematics. He calls it a 'scale' 
in inverted commas; it comes from pitch relationships derived 
from the 2nd, 3rd, 7th, I Ith and 17th partials in the harmonic 
series. 

Conrad explored the inner workings of tunings and harmonic 
frequencies during his youth when practising the violin, and 
became passionate about generating long, sustained tones and 
playing the violin very slowly. His enthusiasm for this led him 
to ponder the matter, and at length he came to view the 
traditional (ie as adopted within Western classical music) 
tuning of stringed instruments as deeply flawed. The actual 
physical properties of a vibrating string, he observed, actually 
generate a much wider range of harmonic intervals than are 
allowed for in the present restrictive system. Harry Partch 
before him found much the same, and built his own irregular 
instruments to compensate for this inaccuracy; Glenn Branca 
after him found a way to adapt a similar principle to tuning his 
electric guitar orchestras. When you get into this kind of 
area, I start to think of acoustical physics and not just music; 
Conrad takes it even further and traces the root of this 
deviance from the truth back to Pythagoras. Indeed, a 
previous Conrad release Slapping Pythagoras is intended as a 
rebuke to this ancient Greek scholar, who is the first 
recorded to suggest the notion of dividing the length of a 
vibrating string according to a mathematical principle. The 
rebuke is not, I think, that using numbers is wrong, but that 
old Pythagoras didn't use enough of them. Accordingly, 
Conrad proposes a more elaborate system of integer 
calculations that demonstrate the validity of his theories. 

Further disclosures into the mind of Conrad follow. He 
emerges as intelligent and articulate, and also just a tad 
eccentric - in the nicest and best possible way. He builds a 
good case for what he believes, although some of his ideas 
might be a bit far-flung. But then if you can't relate to this 
form of idiosyncrasy, you're in the wrong place. Conrad 
would prefer it if we didn't all believe the same things - not 
for him this 'Renaissance-man' view of the world, where we 
all have the same shared assumptions. This is clearly 
perceivable in his dismayed tone when he speaks of the 
co-optation of minimal art by corporate sponsorship; in his 
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idealistic youth, he'd been devoted to dismantling high culture, 
picketing art galleries in New York, and was opposed to the 
'Imperialist influences of European High culture.' 

Another story here is the sad tale of the Theatre of Eternal 
Music and the falling out between Conrad and La Monte 
Young. It's quite remarkable how much mileage there is in 
this tale, which if it was about members of a rock band 
refusing to talk to each other would have merited but a single 
headline in Melody Maker in the 1970s. But don't forget, 
we're talking about fine artists here; Young is reputed to 
demand art-gallery scale fees for an appearance these days, 
not music-venue scale fees. From where we're sitting, Young's 
behaviour certainly seems totally unacceptable - he is trying 
to take all the credit for inventing, composing and owning all 
the copyright on music that was demonstrably produced by a 
collaborative effort. The only condition under which he'll 
release these tapes to the surviving group members is if they 
sign an agreement that identifies him as the sole composer 
and owner of the works. 

It isn't quite true that the tapes Young is hoarding away have 
never been heard; there have been radio broadcasts of them 
in the USA, and bootleg tapes of these are reported to exist. 
But Conrad's bitter frustration 
runs deep; his rage finds ways 
of assigning motives to Young 
('arch-conservative, 
autocratic...') that might not 
even be there. In any case, it'll 
all be academic one day; 

Young needs money, is being 
drawn into a position where 
he has to make more public 
appearances, and the release 
of these recordings is 
probably inevitable. I'm 
expecting a disappointment 
myself; even Conrad warns us 
not to hold our breath. 'It was 
indeed amateurish; our 
recordings, should anyone 
ever be able to hear them, are 
of poor quality, with 
outrageously poor balance in 
the mix...' 

Conrad used to be a 
filmmaker in New York in the 
1960s and 1970s. His reputation in this area has been secured 
by The Flicker, a conceptualist work made in 1966, and 
composed only of lengths of black and white leader, 
assembled according to an algorithmical pattern. Having 
recently experienced a screening of this astonishing 
projection, I can testify it's as remorseless as the violin 
drones: just as soon as you think it can't get any more 
intense, it doubles the flicker-rate to a yet more insufferable 
level. This, too, succeeds in making you aware of the passing 
of a single millisecond. And it generates hallucinatory 
experience: residual after-images, colours that are not there, 
patterns that couldn't possibly exist. The parallels with his 
approach to making music are, I think, not too far-fetched; he 
claimed The Flicker was something quite removed from 
film-making as it had been understood up to that point. A fair 
claim, too; it was more about the mechanics of projection 
than exposing film stock to make images. Conrad's 
film-making background feeds into his live shows these days, 
where he always takes the stage with a tungsten light so he 
can back-project his imposing silhouette onto a shroud. 


This music is highly potent stuff; given the right 
circumstances, even the idea of it existing at all can be 
somewhat unsettling. Don't play it late at night, whatever you 
do. 

ED PINSENT 

Terry Riley, Poppy Nogood and the Phantom 
Band "All Night Flight' Vol 1 
USA, organ of Corti 4 (1996) 

Your chance to hear one of Terry Riley's famous all-night 
concerts, this CD is extracted from a performance at State 
University of New York in Buffalo from 1968 - a vintage year! 
Such a concert would have lasted from 1 0pm to 6am - a 
complete document of one would require about 8 CDs. 
Luckily this is only one CD, and it's a digestible and utterly 
refreshing, spiritual shower-bath. The piece, whose full-blown 
wordsome subtitle seems to be Purple Modal Strobe Ecstasy 
with the Daughters of Destruction, is performed solo by 
Terry working with soprano saxophone, electronic organ, and 
his unique Revox-based echo system called the 'Time-Lag 
Accumulator'. There is of course a studio recording of Poppy 

Nogood issued on Columbia 
Masterworks in the USA and 
as part of the CBS Music of 
Our Time series in the UK, 
which boasts of replicating 
the 'spatially separated mirror 
images...Terry gets in his 
all-night concerts'. Whatever 
the technology, we are 
guaranteed beautiful cascades 
of free-flowing modal runs on 
the saxophone, dancing 
within the frameworks 
suggested by his repeated 
organ riffs - which can flow 
into a different key at the 
flick of a switch. 

Writing from the haven of his 
Sri Moonshine Ranch. Riley 
muses on the intentions and 
devotional aspects of this 
splendid work: 'POPPY 
NOGOOD is about WAVES. 
Waves in the Curved Air — 
in the Ether, in the Pran Vayu — Celestial cloud waves, Waves 
of Ecstatic Attunement to the Sound Current that Reverse 
Echo the demonic waves of Anxiety reverberating in the 
Underworld'. Music with the power to dispel anxiety? Surely 
not. Yet, to a troubled mind, it can be a balm; if this record 
doesn't do it for you, I know one that will - Persian Surgery 
Dervishes, originally issued as a double LP on the French 
Shandar label, but now reissued on CD. It costs more than a 
bottle of Prozac, but you need no prescription. That 
particular LP's Los Angeles session (from 1971) was produced 
by the West Coast artist and film-maker Bruce Conner, who 
supplied the wonderful lithograph artwork R for this organ 
of Corti CD. The insert, printed in black and white on good 
quality art paper, unfolds into a double-sided print larger than 
an LP sleeve. You can stare at the intricate Mandala shapes 
here until your mind is well and truly blown: as good as a still 
from a James Whitney movie. 

Terry Riley was one of those who threw in his spiritual lot 
with Pandit Pran Nath, the Sufi singer who was also the guru 
and mentor of La Monte Young: from this stems their 
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highly-developed understanding of Eastern music, intertwined 
with the religion and philosophy that led to the evolution of 
what I call their 'Holy Minimalism'. As Riley puts it, 'For the 
first time in Western music, we experience the full-blown 
metaphysical archetypes of the far East that infuse the high 
classicism of Bali, Java, India and China, borne aloft on a 
separate ray, a genuine new breath of devotion.' He could 
have been describing his own music, but this is from the note 
to The Well-Tuned Piano by Young. Pandit Pran Nath 
incidentally was himself recorded by Alan Douglas in 1968; 
Douglas released an LP called Earth Groove by the Voice of 
Cosmic India', and further archive tapes from the sessions 
surfaced later as Ragas of Morning and Night on Gramavision. 
Pran Nath was brought over to meet the hippie crowd by 
one of Timothy Leary's henchmen, Richard Alpert (calling 
himself Baba Ram Dass at this time), and Riley and Young 
never looked back. Whereas although The Beatles came 
under the Maharishi's spell for a time in 1968, they soon 
found out what a phoney he was. I think Leary was a slimy 
opportunist glibly quoting Buddhist fragments mixed with 
dumb acid mantras to suit his own self-seeking purposes. One 
has to be a little sceptical of a religion that you can apparently 
slip on and off as easily as a T-Shirt but I guess you had to be 
there. There's no denying the depths to Terry Riley's music, 
and as far as I can tell there's no requirement that you share 
the same devotions as he to enjoy it. 

Part of the 'Terry Riley Archive Conservation Project; a 
number of releases are planned, but no issue dates have yet 
been set. The Project concentrates on Riley's personal 
archive of tapes he made of his performances, for private 
circulation to friends like Robert Wyatt and Daevid Allen; 
also the rare Mass Art LP from 1966 
will be reissued. 

ED PINSENT 

From organ of Corti, PO Box 6016, 

Point Dume, Malibu CA 90264, USA 

Eliane Radigue, Trilogie de 
la MortZx CD 
USA, Experimental Intermedia 
Foundation XI 119 (1998) 

A magnificent work. Beginning with 
one or three gently oscillating tones, 
spanning a mighty duration over 
three hour-long CDs, and building up 
to an almighty revelation by the 
tertiary disc, with its suggestions of 
gongs, chanting monks, bagpipes and 
the heavens above opening before you. Drone work of this 
pure quality is rare; so perfect that it does not appear to have 
been made by human hands, it is more like a work of nature 
instead. Think of spontaneous natural forms like snowflakes, 
the rings of a tree, the edges of clouds, coronas around the 
sun, imploding galaxies...extravagant claims for sure, but this 
music lives up to them. 

An essential listening experience, and to enjoy to its utmost 
all you need do is to clear space in your mind, removing all 
the clutter. If you find this impossible, let this music do it for 
you. Very meditative. There is a detailed Buddhist text 
supplied to chart the artist's intentions and inspirations, which 
seem to stem from personal tragedy (the death of her son) 
and religious convictions in equal parts. Part one is inspired 
by the Tibetan Book of the Dead and is predicated on the six 
bardos - the intermediate states of the essential continuity of 
being. Part Two maps out an imaginary journey to the top 


Mount Kailash, a sacred mountain in the Himalayas. Radigue 
had to make this pilgrimage in her own head, because she 
lives in Paris. But it was intended as a memorial to the death 
of her son Yves, and she made the voyage in spirit through 
her music. Part Three is more metaphysical, 'an expression 
of the transcendent power of Death in life, of life over death'. 
This one is linked to an actual trip to Nepal, where she 
witnessed the ceremonial cremation of her Zen master. One 
spin of this record and I remain convinced of the genuineness 
of Radigue's pursuits, and I stress this because I feel Timothy 
Leary, with his half-baked reinterpretations of the Tibetan 
Book of the Dead so prominently foisted upon the Hippies in 
1 960s San Francisco, has probably done a disservice to 
Buddhism. 

Parisian-born Eliane Radigue studied tapework techniques 
with two of the 'big guys' of electro-acoustic music, Pierre 
Shaffer and Pierre Henry, at RTF in France - and worked as 
Henry's assistant at Studio Apsome. Her devotion to 
Buddhism began in I97S, and most of her work has been part 
of a cycle based around the life of a particular medieval Zen 
master. Her religion and compassion seem to make her music 
far less aggressive than most experiments (chiefly by male 
artists) in this area; and it's inspiring to see such a personal 
dimension in her creation. What a welcome break from the 
ponderous ego of some artists who insist on the 
'monumentality' of their work, as a substitute for personality. 

Trilogie de la Mort took about eight years to reach this 
particular manifestation of completion. Working with the 
original analogue sounds, the CD was remixed digitally in a 
studio with the help of Luc Martinez at the CIRM studio in 

Nice. This presented a few technical 
problems, because most of her 
work was generated using fantastic 
old analogue equipment, in 
particular an original Buchla 
synthesiser and, since the mid 
1 970s, an ARP synth. Radigue uses 
lots of very delicate sounds that, 
when played on one of these trusty 
wave-form beasts, can simply 
dissipate into inaudibility in a very 
natural way. Transferring the same 
effect to digital is, surprisingly, 
extremely difficult; a digital signal is 
an on-off thing, the sound is either 
there or not. On the other hand, 
she took it philosophically: 'There 
are enormous advantages with the 
control you have in digital mixing, 
and one can't be too concerned 
about a few limitations of this sort'. 

Premiered at a monastery in Nice in 1993 through hidden 
loudspeakers, the first public performance of this work 
effected that disembodied quality she’s been striving for all 
her life - where you couldn't imagine where the music might 
be coming from. Get a good pair of speakers yourself and try 
playing this at home: prepare for three hours of transcendent 
beauty. Hearing is believing. 

ED PINSENT 

Look out for various other Radigue CDs devoted to MHarapa 
on the USA Lovely Music label; also Biogenesis, a mini-CD on 
the French Metamkine label, part of the 'Cinema of the Ear' 
series. 

Address for Experimental Intermedia Foundation, 224 Centre 
Street, New York NY 100/3, USA 
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Charlemagne 

Palestine 

Interview by Ed Pinsent 

Ou uu uu CTu CO CTO CTO uu Ou Ou (TO Ou Ou oo 

■YOU'RE GOING TO WEAR THAT NOTE OUT!' WAS 
THE BAFFLED REACTION of one visiting dear old 
church-worker to St John the Evangelist Church on Waterloo 
Road. Palestine had inserted wedges of paper in the keys of 
the church organ to keep those keys depressed for his 
continuous drone work; our visiting friend simply couldn't 
believe anyone would want to listen to one note for that 
long. Wearing out notes is my job!' was Palestine's enthused 
cry of response. 

Often associated with the 'big guys' of the 1960s New York 
avant-garde music scene which later picked up the tag of 
Minimalism, Charlemagne Palestine outlines in the interview 
below his connections with them which were, apparently, 
somewhat more social than artistic. Philip Glass and Steve 
Reich are major players now. Glass in particular having long 
since abandoned his radical approach in favour of a 
wishy-washy establishment baroque monumentalism, and 
making big bucks beside. Palestine was nurtured at arts 
festivals in the 1970s, like those staged by Fabio Sargentini in 
Rome. Sargentini was something every out-on-a-limb artist 
needs, a patron who cares about supporting go-for-broke art. 
He was privately wealthy and used his income to stage 
friendly avant-garde festivals; most of the audience were 
drawn from his circle of personal friends, of which he had 
hundreds; the venues had little in the way of good performing 
facilities, little more than garages with a power point. And, as 
Palestine remembers, nobody got paid. Instead, you could 
stay at a fine hotel for the week of the festival, sign the 
restaurant bills, in short live well for ten days - and Fabio 
would foot the bill. Here, there's a moral dimension to 
patronage - a responsible one at least - which Palestine deeply 
regrets is missing from the gallery scene today, full of greedy 
speculators keen to make their reputation and hunting after 
the next Basquiat. But the Sargentini arrangement cut both 
ways - Palestine would often remain in residence far longer 
than the allotted week, testing how much freeloading the 
patron would bear. 

Palestine played publicly in London twice in 1998. The first 
time was in May at the London Musician's Collective annual 
festival of experimental music, held at the South Bank. There, 
he played Strumming Music as a solo work on a Bosendorfer 
grand piano, a sustained rhythmic drone produced by playing 


just two notes; the power and duration is such that 
harmonics and overtones are generated from the other 
strings. The focus, simplicity and sheer transcendent beauty 
left everybody breathless; the whole audience knew they'd 
witnessed something nearly holy in its power. You simply 
don't get this from playing his CDs - the presence of the 
music is undeniable, and makes your appearance at a live 
Palestine piece mandatory. A charismatic and genial fellow, 
Palestine also demonstrated that night a brief glimpse of 
'Charleworld', the world of his own that he can share with 
other people; the stuffed animals, scarves, colourful clothing. 
Every bit of the performance was considered: he combined 
modern art installation techniques (position and presence of 
the piano, the red lighting) with his own personal rituals, of 
cigar and cognac. 

The second piece was at Paul Smith's Drifting Festival in 
September, a performance of Sch/ingenb/angen, which is a 
combination of tapework, live organ and strumming piano - 
the first such performance of this work for over I S years. 
While the actual night went a bit off the rails due to the 
player's sheer exuberance - he thinks of himself as a 'sonic 
troubadour' - in rehearsal it sounded like it was going to be 
absolutely divine. The tape was a combination of an electronic 
drone with a field recording of a Jamaican street festival made 
in Brooklyn; these two elements were made totally 
independent of each other, yet very coincidentally their 
tonalities matched exactly. As the noisy shouts, reggae music 
and helicopters increased in overall volume, Palestine shouted 
out approvingly that it was like 'total bedlam!' As it played, 
the organ would be wearing out its one note (actually a 
modal chord) while the troubadour danced, ran and shouted 
dedaimingly about the nave. The night before the piece he 
had remarked, somewhat melodramatically, 'the organ means 
death! The Jamaicans mean life, and the organ means 
death.Jt's the two polarities, life and death, never resolved.’ 



This interview took place September 1998 at St John’s 


Church Waterloo Road, under the organ loft; the sound he 
refers to is the organ ostinato. 

uu ffu Ou Ou (TO (TO uu uu UU uu uu uu uu uu 

EP Why does the organ mean Death to you ? 

CP Well, it's the sound.Jt's in church...it's funny, I brought 
that up yesterday when I spoke about it and right now there's 
an organ tone playing and it doesn't sound so funereal. But in 
the end, there's something about a church, it is a home to the 
death and resurrection of Christ. So already it is a kind of a 
mausoleum in a sense to the Son of God, by the Christian 
[faith]. As I was brought up in Jewish tradition, and sang in 
the synagogue when I was very young, the organ is forbidden. 
The human voice is the only instrument permitted to sing to 
God - for Jews. We're not permitted to have any image in 
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our church, our synagogue, because 
nothing is supposed to be in 
competition with the greatness of God. 

We even wear a skullcap to mark the 
division between His heaven and our 
earth, and then we live in a kind of 
humility because He's a very tough, 
rough dude! And He doesn't like it if we 
get too uppity! The Jewish God, 

Jehovah, is really a tough rough dude, 
he's the Mafiosi, he's a Don Corleoni! 

He's a Marlon Brando, that's for sure. 

And so we gotta be very [careful], we 
have to walk on eggshells with Him, so 
we're not permitted to have anything 
around-.since He himself is the unseen 
and the unknown, sometimes we see 
Him as a bush...we're not even 
permitted to have a bush on fire in a 
traditional synagogue. There's no 
illustration permitted. He is - as He says 
- 'I AM THAT I AM'. 

I'd already played the carillon when I was 1 6 years old. the 
bells at St Thomas Church in New York City. So I'm always 
sorta connected with these - some say that bells are the 
Voice of God. Of course again that's not permitted in 
Judaism. Only GOD has his voice, and we can't have anything 
else that's the Voice of God. Like only God has His image, He 
exists, He has no image, like I say even the burning bush is 
not permitted, even though He himself has shown himself to 
us as a burning bush, we're not permitted to use it because 
that's what He uses for Himself. He's like an improviser! He 
likes to come back each time with something else and He 
doesn't want to be pigeon-holed. He doesn't like us to take 
one of his manifestations and iconify it forever. 

So - we don't have this organ. The organ didn't come out of 
anything of our tradition. And so for me when I began to 
originally play an organ in church...certainly I'd heard Bach; for 
me, very powerful was the music of Olivier Messiaen...but the 
whole idea of this air...these sounds.Jt's funereal to me, it's 
something....even when I take it out on record I rarely listen, 
at home when I put on the organ, most people say 'You 
wanna put that on? It's so depressing! So it's not just me who 
has this concept, it does have this kind 
of depressing-ness, unless you happen 
to be a specialist in the organ. 

EP Did that make you afraid of playing 
the organ ? 

CP No, it made me attracted to it. 

Because in fact since my music touches 
onto the sacred...l mean, what is the 
sacred? The sacred is...iconification of a 
certain kind, about prayer, meditation, 
but when are you in an act of 
sacredness? When you're born, when 
you're married, when you have initiation 
to the place of sacredness, and then 
when you die. And this idea that HE - 
the Christ- resurrects in this place, then 
this instrument - and here in this church 
where we are right now, is St John's 
Church Waterloo Road, it just so 
happens that there's a painting of a 
crucifixion of Christ, at one wall of the 
church, and directly behind it in the 
same exact place, in the back of the 


church - is the cluster of organ pipes 
that are almost the same bulk. And 
especially like in this church - you see 
the visual thing, there's the image of 
death and resurrection in this panel of 
Christ - and then the sound which we're 
now hearing behind is coming from this 
forest of pipes that is the aural 
manifestation of the death and 
resurrection. So that's why. Plus the 
sound itself, I mean it's not an idea for 
me. When I started one of my earliest 
instruments as a kid was to play the 
accordion. Now the accordion is a small 
organ, But the accordion is a 
Troubadour instrument. The accordion 
has nothing to do at all with death - it 
has only to do with life! With dancing, 
with singing, with parties. It's funny, 
that's a reed instrument using air, but it's 
all about life. But [the organ], this regal 
kind of dinosaur that gives these tones 
in this mausoleum space to the honour of the martyrdom of 
Christ and His resurrection, sounds and positions itself in this 
near-death and after-death level. ..and that's why for me it 
symbolises death. Which attracts me to it. 

EP I'm sorry to begin on a sombre note. 

CP Oh no. I don't find death sombre. No, but...many of my 
family [are dead], my father is dead, my brother is dead. Many 
of my cousins are dead. Many of my friends now are dead. So 
I've had to make peace with death. And so for me too, my 
honouring death by doing this piece. That sound that right 
now we're listening to, it could last forever. When I first 
developed this piece I lived in the church, a week at a time. In 
the 60s. In fact that was an interesting way to sleep, cause the 
tones influenced your dream-state very much. I started this 
piece around...one of the earliest pieces in my life was this 
Schlingenblangen. It didn't start with that name, which is a 
nonsense name, it's kind of a joke, kind of making fun of 
Stockhausen's names, and Xenakis's names, that all had these 
meanings. And this was a Germanic-sounding term, 
Schlingenblangen, that means absolutely nothing! It has no 
[meaning], ..but it's close to sounding like something that 

could sound very serious. Which it is, 
it's a very serious piece. But it's just a 
nonsense language. And I first started 
that piece, because I started very young 
investigating oscillators, reading Herman 
Helmholtz, about the nature of tones - 
combination tones, beating tones, 
overtones. And an organ - in fact 
Helmholtz uses an organ for all his 
investigations. In the book you always 
see these organ pipes that he used for 
all his 19th-century investigations on the 
nature of sound. So already that for me 
- it made it scientific; then when you put 
it into a church then it becomes of 
course this context, this religious 
context. And so it started very very 
early I was maybe already 16 or 17 years 
old when I began to break out of the 
kind of Stockhausen. Cage, Xenakis 
mould that I had been educated in, and 
was interested in, for a while, and even 
tried to emulate and mimic for a while. 
And then I began to become - I began to 
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return almost - to the drone tradition of the synagogue. 
Because in the synagogue you sing, I would sing, with a choir, 
a male choir, maybe six people. And the Chzain - the singer, 
who's the singing rabbi, he sings sometimes like in some 
special holidays like Yom Kippur, the grand pardon which will 
come up just next week, which is the Day of Atonement. It's 
our confessional day, it's our paying-back for all of our sins 
day. We don't eat. And when you sing in the synagogue on 
that day you sing for five or six hours non-stop, you don't 
eat, you don't stop, you just sing. And you sing basically on 
one chord. Or one series of chords. You sing this chant and 
prayer to cleanse yourself, to ask forgiveness from the Big 
Enchilada. 

I had never been that kind of 
mathematical scientist. I'm not 
German, I'm not a Greek 
architect, I mean you know 
Xenakis was an architect, 

Stockhausen was a very precise 
Germanic composer. Cage -4 also 
was kind of a Methodist a 
Protestant tradition of freedom - 
which, though it was free - being a 
Russian Jew, I always found his 
tradition somehow constrictive, 
which is strange. Because so many 
people found great liberation in 
the philosophy of Cage. And the 
ceremony - while I appreciated it 
I always found it very constrictive. And at a certain point in 
our relationship-.because Cage, when I was first starting up, 
and I first was to do my early piano works on the 
Bosendorfer, in the early 70s, all of a sudden one day - 
because I used to do it in my studio, my own studio in Soho 
(at that time Soho was sorta like an abandoned area). And I 
had a red and gold studio. Already it was like some kinda 
iconic Russian church that I'd invented. And all of a sudden - 
in pops John Cage, and he started to become a regular to all 
of my concerts in that period. To the point where one day he 
finally asked me if I wouldn't do a work specially for Merce 
Cunningham. And when I did it I found myself - he wanted me 
to play the piano - and I thought "Well the work I do is very 
beautiful but it's not so confrontative all the time.' Though it 
was very new at the time. And so I chose something much 
more confrontative, much more avant-garde, much more 
what I would call my way of [demonstrating] that in effect 
anything is possible, which is what the original Cage concept 
was. And the thing I did was very controversial, and John 
Cage came over to me in front of people to say: 

'Charlemagne - 1 think you shouldn't have done this!' And I 
was very proud in a certain way because I had gotten [the 
truth], I was sure that his - what's the word? - he was very 
liberal, he was very permissive - Ah! - that his permissiveness 
had very strict limits. And as a Russian Jew, with a kind of a 
naughty streak, I tested those limits - and I found it was true. 

So I was searching for something else. Something that was 
maybe more ancient, and certainly something ritualistic, that 
came from a ritual that existed, and was sacred. The idea that 
even this sound right now as it exists [is sacred] ...though 
people say, I mean La Monte Young claims to re-invent the 
drone let's say, because the drone has existed for thousands 
of years. But La Monte Young in the SOs listens to a 
refrigerator, and the compressor under a refrigerator has a 
60-cycle hum, and he in the Fluxus tradition claims that sound 
as HIS. And claims then he is the modern father of the drone. 
Well, as I propose you that thing, you decide for yourself! If 
there's accordions, and bagpipes, and all kinds of ancient 


instruments that at least in Europe go back to the 2nd, 3rd 
and 5th century; and India and places like that, and the sho 
[mouth organ] in China that go back even two thousand 
years. So we're talking about this idea of this continuous tone 
is thousands of years old, and comes from maybe ten 
different traditions all over the world. So then La Monte 
Young listens to a refrigerator, stoned out of his mind, and 
decides that perhaps he's now the new Messiah of the Drone. 
And I don't say this with humour or with sarcasm, it's just 
what he claims. And then he claims that people like me came 
after - so I came after the refrigerator! Certainly I came after 
ancient China and India and then I came several years after 
the refrigerator, that's true, the refrigerator was born before 
me! 

Actually my first musics, also 
electronic [music], sounded a little 
bit like space travel. They were 
more like these sort of 
[swoooowwhhh noises]. Like a 
kind of white noise, but a white 
noise that goes on a long time and 
has a little tone in it, and it sounds 
like you'd be in some kinda space 
capsule going off into some kind 
of a strange, planetary [journey]. 
And those are some of my first 
tape pieces. And from that they 
begin to get thinner and thinner 
and I discover Helmholtz. 

So I come from this kind of ambiguity, because I am Jewish 
although never of course an Orthodox one, though I sang in 
Orthodox tradition, this early tradition ...and then I become 
very connected to the Catholic Church, or the Protestant 
Church, I mean Christianity. And for me the Church is. ..I 
mean they're my cousins as Jesus was a rabbi, he just invented 
a new system. So that somehow is related to my music 
somewhere. Although my music has never been religious - 
RELIGIOUS - it has been sacred In fact often churches didn't 
want to play my music because they thought it was very...they 
didn’t like the sound. I would dress in a weird way, and it’s all 
very strange. And the people who'd come, the avant-garde 
intellectuals, the Communists, and the weirdos...but in fact it 
is [religious], I mean as I'm here today, we’re in a Church, 
we're doing this festival at evening in the Church. The music 
is perfect for this space! It's MADE for a church! My music is 
made for a church! 

EP There's a real strong sense of ceremony attached to each 
performance you do, is that right ! The personal things you 
have to do in preparing yourself... 

CP Well in that sense I have invented - my music or my 
work is not religious, but it's sacred - I decided to invent a 
religion, that had no particular dogma, no particular point of 
view, except its rituality. So I would do rituals to not 
necessarily anything at all! I mean I began with my stuffed 
children's animals, and my scarves, and my cognacs, my 
cigarettes, my funny underwears of weird colours, and my 
Hawaiian shirts, and my weird hats. These became the 
accoutrements, the garb of my religion that has no dogma, 
that has no reason to be, it just exists. And I present it with a 
great fervour, like a zealot. So I think there’s something funny 
in that it's a total nonsense position, but I present it with the 
zealotry of the most fiery John the Baptist! 

EP Would it be fair to say you 're making a comeback after 
some time, now! 

CP I don't know, you'd have to ask other people. I've always 
been around. Until I die, I will still be around! And if 
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resurrection does exist, then maybe I'll come back. But I'm 
always around. And so it's just a question of when I'm given 
the opportunity to do something. I can do it. 

EP What's been happening in the last IS years, say I What 
have you been doing ? 

CP I left performing. I didn't perform until two and half years 
ago, I started again. I was doing sculpture, my stuffed animal 
sculpture, my epic teddy bears, and my altars, and my works 
like that. And I did no music whatsoever. In fact when the 
word music was said, I got into a tantrum. If anybody 
remembered me as a musician - I got into a tantrum. If 
anyone asked me what was going on with my music I went 
into a tantrum. And then gradually - there were several 
people - Roland Spekle from Barooni records; the woman 
now he's living with, the sculptor Lorenza Pellegrini; they 
calmed me down and convinced me that I had something 
important to say in sound, and that I should again attempt to 
enter the scene. I had felt very abandoned in the late 70s, 
when the kind of yuppie materialist painting-sculpture art 
market became very strong, speculation etcetera - I felt really 
kind of abandoned, and when some of my colleagues - Phil 
Glass, Steve Reich, Laurie Anderson, Terry Riley ...well Terry 
Riley less. Terry Riley also sort of disappeared for a while. 
But these people they all sorta made what Tom Johnson 
coined as 'Minimalism' in 
1 977, which until then had 
only been a name used for 
painting and sculpture. It was 
not a term about music. We 
used to call it 'Trance Music' 

- Trance was the term 
before it, there wasn't really 
a term, I think he was right 
to, it's not a bad word. It just didn't exist in those days, we 
didn't call it that until he did. 

EP How far did you align yourself with these other guys > 

CP Not so much. I shared a studio with Phil Glass for two 
years. I met Tony Conrad even earlier. One day I'm playing 
the bells, about 1 968. I played the bells next to the Museum 
of Modern Art on 53rd Street and Fifth Avenue, and all of a 
sudden I had to play up in a tower where you had to go up a 
spiral staircase. I clang and I hear some noise, somebody's 
yelling Wow! That's incredible! Wow! Who is that?' And it's 
this guy who's like practically foaming at the mouth and it 
turns out to be this guy named Tony Conrad, who lived not 
so far away who passed by, had heard these bells that I played 
every day for five years, and which half the pieces I played 
were hymns because I had to for the church, and half were 
the work that became a Soap Opera of daily segments. It 
became several thousand daily segments, where I 
experimented with tones and invented a kind of language, that 
was to become my strumming kind of language. And he came 
up and he told me that he had been playing Russian bells in 
Harvard, that he was a film-maker. And he invited me to his 
house. He and his wife were working on a film of which the 
music was - since he had worked with him - La Monte Young 
Terry Riley, Angus Maclise, John Cale, Terry Jennings - there 
was a whole group, that were a whole part of The Velvet 
Underground. And so he wanted me to play bells. And that's 
where I met Warhol, The Velvet Underground, the New 
York avant-garde. This was in 1967 or 1968. I did it because 
he had heard me play the bells and he came up into the 
tower! 

Phil Glass I don't meet until quite a few years later, in Rome, 
we were at a festival of Fabio Sargentini where there was 
Steve Reich, Phil Glass, La Monte Young, Terry Riley, Patricia 


Brown, Lucinda Childs. And after we spent a week together 
in Rome, Phil and I - 1 was just changing - I had been living for 
three years in California, Assistant Professor at Cal Arts. And 
I had been working with Don Buchla and Serge Tcherepnin, 
who would make the Serge Synthesiser. They were working 
on a drone machine for me, in which there was many 
oscillators and filters, so I could do my sonorities. So then I 
came back to live in New York, through a woman named 
Alana Heiss who ran the Clock Tower and PS-One and things 
like that. She would find places not expensive for artists and 
she decided that Phil and I would make a good team living 
[together] - having studios - because Phil only needed a 
studio for his group three or four times a week for several 
hours, but they had equipment that was very expensive. And 
the spaces where we were permitted to work were not 
insured because they were like squatter, almost - I mean you 
had to pay but they weren't really official spaces, that's why 
they were so cheap, they were run by the City who wasn't 
sure yet what they were gonna do with them. And so I would 
always live in these spaces. Soon after Bosendorfer gave me a 
piano so I had a Bosendorfer. I was sort of like the priest of 
the space, and then Michael Eastman, Kurtman Casey, Phil 
and his whole group, in those days it was Jon Gibson, Dickie 
Landrey. There was a whole group of them. They would 

come every few days a 
week and practice and we 
did that for over two 
years, We had about three 
different spaces. So I had 
contact with him. for 
example. 

La Monte - in the late 60s I 
meet a guy named Baba 
Ram Dass. who's actually Richard Alpert. who was the 
assistant with Timothy Leary for finding mind-expanding drugs 
in Colombia. He becomes a Guru in the late 60s, and he 
brings over from India this very magical Sufi-like singer called 
Pandit Pran Nath. And I meet this Pandit Pran Nath and since 
I came from synagogue singing, immediately he wants me to 
be his disciple. I start to sing with him; he wants me to give 
up my life for him; I can't. A year later, Terry Riley and La 
Monte Young hear him; they also are attracted to him; he 
also asks them to give up their lives for him; they c/ogive up 
their lives for him! And then they spend twenty years as his 
disciples until he died, just last year. 

So my connection to each of them starts...Tony starts in the 
middle to late 60s by the bells; Phil Glass we shared the 
studio, and La Monte and Terry by Pandit Pran Nath; and 
Steve Reich also in Rome, the same time as Phil Glass, he 
marries one of my best friends, a video artist Beryl Korot; 
and it turns out that my best friend becomes one of his best 
friends, Ingram Marshall the composer. So then I have a family 
connection! I even gave the first Teddy bear to Beryl and 
Steve's son Jezrah when he's bom. And they convert to 
Judaism - Orthodox Judaism, because she's a full Jew, he was 
half-Jewish. They become very Orthodox - 1 become sort of 
an uncle of the house, because even though I'm the infidel I 
actually had a traditional Jewish background. So that's how I 
connect with all those, let's say the 'players' of that school. 

But with each of them, I'm always considered sort of the 
'weird one', I'm not very reliable. I'm an alcoholic, I like to be 
out in the streets, I'm kind of unpredictable, I'm kind of 
disruptive, I'm me! So as I'm a member of this group, I'm 
always sort of considered the - now when people say, the 
sort of 'legendary, mysterious, strange, Charlemagne 
Palestine'. Because I've never been terribly - I'm more 
considered like a nomad. 


"If anyone asked me 
what was going on with 
my music I went into a 
tantrum." 
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EP With Tony Conrad and La Monte Young, I've noticed 
they have a lot of conceptual baggage / think - they write an 
awful lot of words, explaining their theories. 

CP Well - it's very funny - because when you just said that. I 
thought of the one piece of La Monte's that I think is the 
most powerful piece I ever heard 
him do - is that he was singing a 
cowboy song, because La Monte 
was brought up as a Mormon in 
Utah. There is a song that I heard 
him sing - a cowboy song. ['Bury 
me not on the lone prairie' - EP] 

And that's his roots! Tony Conrad 
was kind of like...one of these 
science nerds! So their 
relationship to the drone I think is 
secondary, meaning it wasn't their 
original background. It's something 
that they acquired. So that's why, 
all this baggage! I really was very 
lazy. I was born in the drone! So I 
just redefined it - but I didn't really 
have to say anything. It was already in my life. That's why 
there's very little I had to say, I just do it. 

EP You've also spoken / think of the spontaneous, unplanned 
potentially 'sacred space of Minimalism'. 

CP I don't know - in fact Minimalism didn't offer me that - I 
put it into Minimalism. It wasn't like that because minimalism 
is much more rigid. So that's my contribution, because it was 
another one of these haughty positions. Spontaneity ...yes, but 
this goes back to what I was just saying. Stockhausen 
developed a language, Xenakis developed a language. Cage... 
They were not born in that language. It was something they 
developed like after school. I on the contrary - all I do, lazy 
bastard as I always have been, I started in the synagogue, 
where there were drones. Then I went to school where I saw 
all this stuff and I tried to emulate it and I couldn't do it very 
well. And I went back to the lazy drone of my childhood and 
made that my work. It's really that I'm the 
laziest of them all! But I'm also the 
natural-est of them all, you see, because I 
didn't have to invent from scratch an 
entire system - I just went back to a 
system that already existed, and used it in 
a new way. I'm the laziest guy that you 
could imagine! 

EP You say lazy, but / would say about 
the piece you're doing today - not just the 
simplicity of it, but the work that springs 
to mind is efficiency! It seems the most 
efficient and simple way to organise a 
piece of work, and on quite a monumental 
scale... 

CP The present - for me - is the only 
real reality. I was recently at a symposium 
in Amsterdam just now about notation. 

They asked me what had been my history, 
my dealing with notation. I said, early on 
in my life I said Notation Yes, Notation 
No. And then I tried notation, and I began 
to feel that notation got in the way of the present. Even when 
you're reading something, you can't have all of your senses 
experiencing something, I mean you don't see animals reading 
to figure out how to stalk another animal! They do it by 
instinct. So as I say, my laziness is, that I just took my 
instincts and I created a language, very precise perhaps, very 


diverse, and since I do it and they're my instincts, I don't have 
to read something that shows me how to do it. I am the living 
incarnation of my work! 

And that's [why] - in these times, when people, in the 
avant-garde contemporary music scene especially, are so 
didactic and dry, and full of this 
obsession with writings - my 
music seems incredibly visceral 
and direct, because it is! I play like 
a rock musician! There's no music, 
there's just me and you - you me 
and us. In this kind of minimalism 
that becomes something very 
direct. 

EP Have you ever made any 
compositions, written things 
down ! 

CP Oh yes, I have written things 
down because people have played 
my music. But my style of 
notation is also something very - a 
little bit like they do in Africa, or in India - is that, it's a kind 
of a simple series of explanations, so you remember what to 
do and when to do it, and then you don't use it when you 
actually play. You memorize that - and then you play totally in 
an oral tradition. So the notation is merely a way of 
remembering the rules, until you memorize them, and then 
you play them without. So it's the most simplistic and direct 
kind of notation that could possibly be, because in the end 
what I would demand is that you play from your instinct, 
without any thought of the idea. That you just basically close 
your eyes - and play the piece. And listen as with your eyes 
closed. So how can you play with your eyes closed if you 
have to read it? And that is like an Indian music. When people 
are learning raga, they don't have a score in front of them. 
Raga is a very precise tradition, but it has lot of spontaneity in 
it, a kind of improvisation tradition - like jazz. At its best, jazz 
also has no notation, yet the tunes that you play are tunes 
that you memorise and each time when 
you first play the tune, you play it exactly 
or nearly exactly and then later with each 
variation it becomes something else. So I 
come out of something like that! 

EP It's ironic that (in this country at 
least) a student came here to play one of 
your pieces before you yourself came. 

CP Twenty-one years before! Elizabeth 
Freeman played at The Purcell Room, my 
Strumming Music for Harpsichord 1 977, 
and it took until 1998 for me to play 
Strumming Music for Piano which was the 
original strumming music - in the Purcell 
Room - the same Purcell Room. 

EP How about making records ? Are you 
disappointed with the process of 
recording ! It's so important to see it live, 
you have to be there... 

CP Certainly I'm disappointed. Yes, and 
also the music I play is so incredibly 
three-dimensional. It fills a space, and it's hard for a CD to fill 
that kind of space at home. You don’t know where it's gonna 
be, where somebody's playing it, if it's in headphones, if it's in 
their car or wherever. So my music was always very 
problematic as discs, which also created one of the problems 
of why I never became perhaps more known and accessible. 
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because records was 
one of the most 
[lucrative?]. Phil 
Glass, Steve Reich, 

Laurie 

Anderson...they live 
off of their records. 

EP A lot of people 
forget about 
anything religious in 
everyday life. Music 
has become separated, it doesn't connect to anyone's 
personal sense of religion. Is that something you're trying to 
put back in the system ! 

CP No, it's just my thing. No, I have absolutely no 
machiavellian desire to help the system...no. Certainly it's true 
that there are people who have seen what I do, and it affects 
them. I mean it's normal when people do something but I 
have no intention of.J don't see myself as that kind of 
teacher...l see myself as a kind of... 

EP You said today you were a priest of music, a priest of the 
street... 

CP But I'm also a schmuck. I'm a priest and a schmuck! 

That's kind of a sweet way of saying I'm an idiot. So I'm the 
schmuck-priest of music! And that's OK for me. 

EP Is your music more a personal quest ! 

CP Well I don't think so because whenever anyone 
experiences it, it's not private. I've been to many concerts 
where the player of the music never even looks at the 
audience, and they do something which they could just as well 
be doing at home, and there's no real transference of them to 
you. My work is totally - when I am there - I give, every 
second of my work, I am emitting to my audience. I'm a 
nymphomaniac in that sense! I am constantly having some 
kind of audio or physical sexuality with my audience! I'm 
aroused, and I'm trying to arouse. So quite the contrary. It 
comes from me, so that's personal. When I do it in public, it's 
intended. It's useless for me. That's an interesting point with 
like, for example. La Monte Young. I think he sees his music 
as something that can exist whether people are there or not. 
That's not my case. For me it's a social [event], it is a 
communion. It's a communal form. And I only do my best 
when I have people - there was someone here in the press 
yesterday and he called me The Sonic Troubadour'. And it is 
true. I am like a troubadour. I need to sing my song to the 
world, once I do it. 

EP What is Charleworld ? 

CP It was Roland Spekle from Barooni who sort of - once 
we were having an interview and we were talking about like, 
what is this religion, this sacred world that I've created, so I 
said well I couldn't think of a name, so I said it's not anything, 
it's a like a Charleworld! But it means these rituals, these 
animals, these scarves, these traditions, the cognacs, the 
cigarettes, the singings, the dancings, the shoutings, the 
sounds, the whole ritualistic presentation of my work and its 
accoutrements, the objects around me and the clothes, that's 
- Charleworld. 

EP Would you say that, in the West, we've become kind of 
separated from the way that music can plug into culture 
generally. 

CP Absolutely. That kind of tribal...you go to Bali and you go 
to India, the aborigines, the Native Americans, I mean [there] 
it's an integral part of life. 

EP Does this [separation] trouble you! 


CP It more than 
troubled me, I found 
it intolerable. So I 
invented my own 
tribe, 'cause I loved 
tribes and I was 
really sad to be in a 
West that was so 
tribe-less. So I 
invented my own 
little tribe. 

EP But what you're saying is it's not conditional, we don't 
have to subscribe to any dogma. 

CP Well, if a person is idiot enough to believe people, 
because they tell you to do it - well then they're the real 
schmucks! Certainly, it has given me a great deal of comfort, 
and I think there is a lesson there, but it’s not me who 
invented this lesson. Tribes invented the lesson! I'm just 
mimicking, again, things that existed for thousands of years 
like I've been doing ...all my work imitates. La Monte Young 
perhaps thinks he invented Minimalism; I think civilisation 
invented Minimalism. And I am a student of that. They 
invented the drone, they invented tribalism, they invented 
perfecting things in meditation, there are all kinds of 
traditions that came, who knows who was the first? 

EP Do you think your father would understand what you're 
doing now! 

CP Not at all, not at all. But that’s not true, because - I had 
no relationship with my father, except that when I used to 
sing in the synagogue, he would be about ten rows behind, 
and I would notice that as I was singing, he would be 
mouthing the words to my songs. And that's the only 
relationship I ever had with my father. When I was actually 
around next to him, he was a very introspective, depressed 
man...he found me too kinetic and hyper, and he couldn't 
stand to be around me, not any regular. But when I was in 
the synagogue, singing, he would be ten rows behind or 
further - never close - and I'd see him...mouthing the words 
to the songs that I sang. He always loved my singing. So that 
part he would have understood, I think. 

EP is your family very important to you! 

CP Well I don't have a family. I think I miss it. I think that's 
why this whole tribalism came about for me. It was a kind of 
reconstruction of something that I don't have. I think I feel 
very - it's something that still gives me a lot of sadness and 
grief is that I never really have a family. The picture on the 
piano, that's my brother who committed suicide. That's my 
father's grave [in the picture of CP next to a gravestone]. I 
was doing a whole series of photographic pictures; that place 
where I'm standing in that particular photograph is where if I 
want, I will have my grave. It's my space, next to my father. I 
went back to the cemetery of my family with my stuffed 
animals - with Charleworld! I took Charleworld to the 
Palestines' cemetery, to have a kind of interaction. I'll go back 
again, and it's a place I like to go. I like cemeteries, as I like 
organs. It's my peace with death. 
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"La Monte Young perhaps 
thinks he invented Minimalism; 
I think civilisation invented 
Minimalism." 
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Edgardo Canton, 

Promenade d’ete d'UIis 
Nasa 

Italy, Nepless CO 981 2004 
(1998) 

Electro-acoustic music by this 
Argentinean composer, three 
pieces from the 1 960s and one 
from 1 984, realised at the Group 
de Recherces Musicales in Paris. 

Recommended to the max; if 
you've been afraid of the dark 
foreboding world of musique concrete and tapework, this 
should be the record that will change your mind. It's simply 
some of the most beautiful music I've ever heard. It is also - 
particularly the long NASA title track - extremely 
approachable and listenable. This gorgeous 43 minute 
'Promenade', music for a moonwalk or extra-vehicular activity 
out in space, moves with the grace of a weightless astronaut 
and will enable you to enter that state too. It is blissful, music 
of the heavens. By accident, it hints at some things that Brian 
Eno, Michael Nyman and Steve Reich have been trying to do; 
but I only say this to give you some kind of purchase on what 
you're about to enjoy. This is utterly original, compelling 
music. 

The earlier works are 'Animal Animal' from 1962, Voix 
inouies' from I96S, and 'Une espece de serpent' from 1969. 
All of these inspire the most poignant nostalgic emotions in 
this listener, so personal that it's something impossible to 
account for (and impossible to share); I only wish that the 
music will induce something similar for you, dear reader. The 
1969 work is fashioned from recordings of bird-song. 

Canton's transformation of these sounds, in the classic 
musique concrete style, does not brutalise or mangle them, 
emptying the meaning or life out of birdsong. Rather, it's in 
total sympathy with the animals, celebrating and enriching 
their natural forms, with complete respect for the total 
environment and our place within it. Without question this 
global respect is part of Canton's philosophy, extending to 
the final track’s universal statement on the planet. 


Canton began his musical life as a violin player, studying 
classical music at Rosario. In 1959 he went to Paris, after a 
successful stint at the University in Buenos Aires in the 
mid-1950s, and linked up with Pierre Schaeffer's GRM. Invited 
to become a permanent member of that bunch, he 
participated in their gang until 1965. From this period comes 
'Animal Animal'; Canton produced it by playing a hunk of tin 
with his violin bow, and processing the resultant sounds. 
Although that approach may seem pretty familiar to you 
post-Test Dept listeners, remember that to the 
classically-educated Canton it was something of a shock to 
find he could reveal these concealed noises from a lump of 
metal. In contrast to his traditional violin studies, our 
gentlemanly friend considered this sort of activity pretty 
brutal, hence the animalistic title. 

Two other pieces would emerge during his GRM tenure, after 
which he continued to compose and realise electro-acoustic 
works independent of his French counterparts. Between 1965 
and 1 973 six more pieces were composed, and a series of 
theatrical collaborations took place - all this in between his 
day job at the UNESCO archives section. The final piece here 
was inspired by seeing some slides of space exploration 
issued by NASA, which were later presented as an 
audio-visual installation with a longer version of this deeply 
haunting music supplied as soundtrack. 'An invitation to 
travel' is how it's described, but to where? 

Canton states his case in a sleevenote written last year, an 
imaginary letter to Stendahl. He has embraced modern 
technology as a way to make better music; 

'these means offered the possibility to enlarge 
the bases on which the musical matter could be 
articulated’. However, he noticed a tendency 
amongst many modern composers to resist such 
things as 'simple harmonic or contrapuntal 
patterns which could be relaxing to the ear’; 
their tendency being towards the notion that to 
make music of any value, it had to be extremely 
complicated. Hence so much 20th century music 
contains this enormous conceptual element, 
virtually impenetrable to many in the audience, 
which is in danger of rendering it 
incomprehensible and unlistenable except to a 
small elite. The fear of being simple has indeed 
marred the work of many a good artist; not just 
in music, but in modern visual art also. Canton - 
a humble man, perhaps - is not afraid of being 
simple, or of being understood. This might just 
be what makes his music so achingly beautiful. I 
have rarely been so moved as when I'm listening 
to this. 

ED PINSENT 

From Nepless, CP 1597, 20101, Milan, Italy 
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ReR Recommended, ReRTHl (1998) 

Disturbing, fierce modernist compositions from Tim 
Hodgkinson here. I think even if you knew nothing about Tim, 
you'd pick up just by playing this CD that here's a man who 
thinks the world has a lot of problems. He conveys this so 
successfully in musical terms that even after one listen to 
Pragma, you too will start feeling there's something palpably 
wrong with modern life. Which isn't to say that this music is 
necessarily depressing or gloomy, but it inculcates that seed 
of dissatisfaction that may one day flower into full-blown 
revolution in the minds of the audience. Pragma doesn't 
directly offer any solution to your difficulties, but it sure as 
hell puts them into pretty sharp relief. 

Hodgkinson has longtime set forth political musical 
statements and worked in projects that have a critical 
dimension. Founder member of Henry Cow with drummer 
Chris Cutler, which in the mid 1970s linked up with 
like-minded spirited revolutionary musicians across Europe to 
take the world by storm with Rock In Opposition. Later, Tim 
would play a screechingly harsh Hawaiian guitar in a band 
called The Work, who released a blisteringly fine single called 
/ Hate America (Woof Records 002) in 1981. 

Both Henry Cow and The Work used song lyrics, striving for 
a text it would be impossible to misunderstand (as Robert 
Wyatt did with his Old Rottenhat LP); it was possible to pick 
up the anti-Capitalism sentiments that Hodgkinson wished to 
vouchsafe unto us. At least a lyric like 'I Hate America' 
conveys more a personal statement of disgust, and is less 
preachy than the wordy 'Living in the Heart of the Beast' - 
which assumes the listener already agrees with the singer 
before he's even finished the argument. As my own 
preference is usually for the oblique approach to 
problem-solving, I prefer Pragma's non-specificity - as I also 
favour an earlier (mostly) instrumental CD by the Timster 
called Each in Our Own Thoughts (WOOF 016 / MEGA 014), 
even if that release was positively soothing compared to the 
present work under discussion. Musically, Pragma has been 
crafted from a mixture of composition and improvisation, 
electric and acoustic instruments, real-time playing and 
sampling, demonstrating the man's versatility and economy of 


approach that builds on all aspects of his rich understanding of 
20th century music. Even electing to go for this difficult atonal 
sound is, in his book, a political statement of sorts - in a 
country where cultural yahoos in the daily papers are urging 
modern composers to return to modality, harmony and 
melody. And at a time when so much electronic music-making 
equipment is available on the high street to any 
button-pushing young ninnyhammer, Hodgkinson is resolutely 
craftsmanlike in his arrangement of sounds: 'What you hear in 
the end are traces of countless decisions about the point in 
musical space at which a particular sound or sound-group 
becomes determinate enough to resonate with the structure 
of the space but not so determinate as to foreclose other 
later twists'. Suck on that, Squarepusher! (just kidding). 

He recently met with the great lancu Dumitrescu, and they 
even made music together; Dumitrescu conducted a 
performance (not this one) of the epic piece that's the last 
track here, and whose title alone, 'Black Death and Errors in 
Construction' I think articulates what I've been grasping for in 
these paragraphs. 

ED PINSENT 


Arne Nordheim, Electric 

Rune Grammofon RCD 2002 (1998) 

The combination of elements in this package may seem a little 
off-putting - Nordheim is Hungarian, this is electroacoustic 
music which most people refer to as 'important', and one of 
the tracks is effectively a sound-diary of Warsaw. This may 
conjure up visions of political oppression, even if you've only 
seen the cinema from this period - the music was recorded in 
1 968- 1 970 - and it's true there was a certain strictness 
associated with the authoritarian control behind the Iron 
Curtain, leading to its art and culture remaining a trifle...erm, 
underdeveloped would be the kindest way of putting it. 
However, Nordheim managed to struggle through, partly 
through intersecting with the somewhat more vibrant Polish 
music scene at the time - it was flinging out visionary 
composers Penderecki, Lutoslawski and fellow Hungarian 
Ligeti, like a grindstone throws off sparks. The Warsaw 
Autumn music festival in Poland brought an openness to the 
creative arts hitherto unknown. By 1 970 Nordheim had 
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secured a commission at the World's Fair Scandinavian 
Pavilion, where his 'PolyPoly' tape loop piece was installed. 

Mostly working with tape, Nordheim is one of many 
influenced by the French school GRM under the auspices of 
that genius theoretician and solver of many a three-pipe 
mystery, Pierre Schaeffer. Arne Nordheim works also with 
acoustic instruments and electronics, however, and in his 
compositions he never loses contact with the human voice - 
an element running like a golden thread throughout all of 
these pieces, whether it's a children's song or a series of 
voices reading out the Declaration of Human Rights. These, 
and other documentary field recording sources, contribute a 
warmth to pieces that might otherwise appear a bit cold on 
first audition. He was also heavily into loops, delay echo, and 
extensive use of the ring modulator. Despite being steeped in 
exploring this technology, he's considered to be not too far 
away from the Romantic school of composition, and people 
with more developed musical sensibilities than mine can 
allegedly hear traces of Mahler and Bruckner. 

I968's 'Colorazione' is a real tour de force, a performance 
rather than a studio work, and it involved extensive live 
reprocessing of a Hammond organ with a small ensemble and 
percussion unit. Their live phrases would be fed back to them 
as delayed timbral spectres by Nordheim using his 'musical 
time machines', making a concerted effort to extend the 
timbral range of the phrases he selected and thereby turn 
back the hands of time itself. 

All in all a fine CD of excellent near-classic work in the 1960s 
electronic and tape-work genre. Issued in a handsome orange 
and black triple digi-pak with booklet, and remastered from 
extremely rare vinyl record[s] originally issued in 1974, which 
you'll never see in a lifetime of searching; I'd snap this up 
soon as you can if you're interested. 

ED PINSENT 

Pauline Oliveros, Alien Bog / Beautiful Soup 
USA, Pogus Productions P 21012-2 (1997) 

From the great Pauline Oliveros comes another fascinating 
slice of 1960s electronic experimentation. Of the two suites, 
the second is not without some attendant listening difficulties. 
'Beautiful Soup' was recorded in 1966 but not issued; it turns 
out to be snatches of Lewis Carroll nonsense verse, taken 
from both the Alice books and his lesser-known fairy epic, 
Sylvie and Bruno. These are read in a preposterous accent by 
some gink who clearly is not English, so there's more than a 
hint of Mary Poppins about it. These readings are treated 
with various computer-tripped echo delays and overlays, 
occasionally blending in with other burrs and buzzy noises to 
form a sludgy electronic murk. Fragmenting Carroll's verse 
like this does his poetry no favours, nor does it create a new, 
better nonsense out of the old; a visual equivalent would be 
to use John Tenniel engravings collaged into disjunctive 
settings, which is pretty much what some Hippie poster art 
from this period was doing anyhow. Although Carroll became 
more of an emblem for fluffy English psychedelia, he 
transplanted to the USA too; taking Grace Slick's 'White 
Rabbit' lyric as a text, Timothy Leary (inevitably) claimed that 
the hookah-smoking caterpillar and the mushroom that made 
you larger or smaller were clearly drug-taking references 
(yawn!), a misapprehension that persists to this day. 

'Alien Bog' however is more successful, boasting many an 
impressive splash of colourful and inventive sound-painting. It 
was realised in Oakland, California at The Tape Music Centre 
of Mills College (now called the Centre for Contemporary 


Music), utilising electronic equipment built by Donald Buchla 
and Oliveros' own tape-delay system. Many of the short 
episodes are looped repeatedly, generating their weird pulses 
insistently until it almost suggests a species of rhythm; then 
further layers accrue. At all times the 'alien bog' theme is 
heavily delineated, causing the listener to see visions of blue 
swamps inhabited by gigantic insects and slimy worms of 
unsettling dimensions. This very looping method can tend to 
frustrate the piece's dynamic development, so that eventually 
it becomes literally bogged down in its own layers. Unable to 
lurch onto solid ground, the piece simply fades out. I have 
preferred it when Oliveros gives the listener wings for some 
nameless cosmic flight. Still, how absurd to carp when we 
have the chance to hear and enjoy this rare music. Oliveros is 
an important figure and continues her research into deeply 
spiritual lines of investigation to this day. Her work is finally 
being made more available and given the attention it deserves. 
This is a 'companion' CD to Clive Graham's excellent 
Paradigm issue which surfaced at about the same time. 

ED PINSENT 

Pogus Productions, PO Box 150022, Van Brunt Station, 
Brooklyn, NY 1 1 2 1 5-0022, USA 

t^What is Music 
Made Of ???& 

Electropleinair sound diary, The Wind Rises 
ReR Recommended, SD1 (1998) 

Reissue of a Hungarian LP from 1987, music composed by 
Istvan Martha. Something of an oddity, a curious mixture of 
live music (played on ethnic instruments such as the 
cimbalom), electronic synthesiser music, field recordings and 
spoken and sung texts - written by Endre Szkarosi. The work 
fades one piece into the next; seemingly disjointed yet it 
unfolds into an ecology narrative. We start with a radio 
voice, the voice of officialdom sanctioning the destruction of 
nature; it's OK because all birdsongs have been catalogued, 
and the only use for forests is to keep the lumbermills 
running. After the inexorable horrors of regimented working 
hours pictured in the 'Work Song', there's a declamatory 
poem spoken over the sounds of a timberyard playing along 
with the band. The exquisite 'Church' follows, blending a 1973 
field recording of Mrs Pieter Bodo's lament, sung with a tune 
'characteristic of the poetry of the Csangos, a Hungarian 
minority isolated from the nation centuries 
before-conserving very old customs, language and folk 
music'. Spliced together with a calming church organ, this 
genuinely haunting piece might just be the record's musical 
high point and contain a clue as to the work's intentions. In 
the 'Forest Opera' that follows, Fero Nagy’s saxophone 
honks in competition with barking dogs, and the mysterious 
narrative deepens in the closing pieces: 'Ruin', set in a ruined 
manor on a hill above the village; 'Kapolcs Alarm' with its 
fragmented images of violence and ruin; and 'The Fields', a 
pastoral idyll shot through with its surreal poetry of 
'pedigreed skulls'. There's a video from Magyar TV to 
accompany this album, stills of which are reproduced here; as 
is the original sleeve art. depicting a green and pleasant land 
once whole, split asunder by the passing of a threatening 
black bird. As the sound designer Sandor Bernath puts it: 
What is music made of? Of movement! Of light! Of sound! 
This record is not about how things were - that is just an 
illusion.' Or to put it another way - 'I may be from Hungary 
but I sure ain't weird'... 

ED PINSENT 
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La! Neu?, Cha Cha 2000 - Live 
in Tokyo 1996 Volume 1 
Japan, Captain Trip 
CTCD-100/101 (1998) 

As I listened to this I turned on the 
television (blowing in its ear usually 
works) keeping the sound down for 
some random visual accompaniment. A 
programme about chimpanzees caught 
my attention, and I was instantly put in 
mind of 'Monkeys In The Zoo'. Many 
years ago in a scummy West Midlands 
comprehensive school, my fellows and I 
had sought amusement during one 
break time by swinging around on the 
railings in the cloakroom. Mrs Stanley, 
our headmistress, a woman who had 
surely not been born but rather 
built in some imposing northern 
shipyard, happened upon us in 
our folly and, rather than 
rebuking us, chose to utter a 
single sardonic remark about 'the 
monkeys in the zoo' before 
passing on. This event was later 
reported in a song of the same 
name, performed by the 
cardboard-box drum kit punk 
band we had formed in order to 
fill the time we might have 
wasted by trying to learn 
anything. 

Er... anyway.. .here is a double CD 
of Mr Dinger and pals, doing live 
that thing that they do, that 
strangely iridescent drone rock 
which he perfected in Neu! and 
particularly La Dusseldorf. It's a 
while since I listened to any 
Dingerabilia, and I hadn't forgotten how 
dynamic it can be when done right. 

Much of Dinger's output is a vivid 
reaffirmation of the Eno maxim that 
'repetition is a form of change'. Prime 
Dinger manages to sound as though it is 
undergoing a continuous process of 
renewal, even when it's the same riff the 
band started playing three days ago. 
What I'd forgotten is how punky it 
sounds. The nihilistic snarl of punk is 
absent, instead one finds a friendlier 
sentiment, a sort of innocent sense of 
elation. With mild surprise I realise that 
Dinger's music isn't too far removed 
from 'Monkeys In The Zoo', except that 
where we reported the event as 
another signifier of the onset of 1 984 in 
name as well as symbolic import. Dinger 
would have offered a celebration. 

This CD appears to have been recorded 
from a position in the audience, rather 
than through the mixing desk, thus 
faithfully capturing some of the live 
atmosphere. With your eyes closed and 
the speakers in the right place it's a lot 
easier to imagine you were there than 
with many live albums. Paradoxically this 
is a little frustrating. While much of the 


album is fairly sharp and pacey, there 
are passages (the long, slow 
introductions) that although doubtlessly 
riveting at the rime, tend to flounder a 
little in your living room. Cha Cha 2000 
doesn't always shimmer with quite the 
clarity of the La Dusseldorf studio 
albums, but after all this is a record of 
an event, and not the event itself. Once 
it gets fired up and running on all four 
cylinders, that's when the whole 
becomes greater than the sum of its 
parts. Not one for the casual buyer, but 
it should be enough to raise a few 
lighters aloft in the ranks of the Dinger 
barmy army. 

WAR ARROW 
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Pyramid, Pyramid 
Psi-Fi, PSCD0004 

The Nazgul, The Nazgul 
Psi-Fi, PSCD0005 

Temple, Temple 
Psi-Fi, PSCD0006 

Three more strange and exotic rarities 
from Tony Robinson's Pyramid label. 
These are neglected 1970s art-gallery 
only releases, originally available in 
limited runs of 100 copies. 

I'm still cultivating my suspicion that 
none of these bands had much of a life 
outside the studio. One envisages a 
series of projects emerging under 
Robinson's direction, musicians drawn 
from a pool of talent, working in Dieter 
Dierks Cologne studio during 
down-time, with 'The Mad Twiddler' 
producing; once sufficient album tracks 
had been gathered, sleeve art would be 
concocted and a name assigned to the 
one-off item. 

None of this really accounts for the 
stark horrors of The Nazgul, though. 
Looks like three serious acidheads 


tot 


escaped from their cell for long enough 
to make this one record, then returned 
to re-read Lord of The Rings for the 
billionth time. They call themselves after 
Tolkien characters. The heart-stopping 
atmospheres conjured from their 
doomy organ, synths, and slow 
percussion dirges would have been 
achievement enough, but they add that 
killer touch with their mournful horn 
blasts and treated tubular bells. This 
record is so powerful, it’s more than 
simply depressing; it makes you feel 
your very soul is doomed. 

Pyramid, though it could be situated in 
the Tangerine Dream pre-Ambient 
drifty-wifty school, is still pretty insane. 
One track only, 35 minutes of 'Dawn 
Defender' played by persons 
unknown on guitar, moog, 

| mellotron, hammond organ, electric 
piano and Tibetan bells. It 
occasionally reaches cosmic heights - 
mainly, one suspects, due to the 
Stirling efforts of the producer with 
his fade-out levers. These tools can 
be your best friend when there's a 
crew of self-indulgent long-haired 
people on the other side of the glass, 
intent on laying their trip on the 
world. An idealistic sleeve note from 
the original LP cover catalogues all 
that superstitious baloney about 
Pyramid Power, probably long 
before it was as commonplace 
amongst the Fortean Times brigade 
as it is today. 

Temple verges on being a 
progressive rock nightmare, with its 
ponderously sung poetry lyrics from 
another stoned-out Hippie rejoicing in 
the name of 'Poseidon'. It would be nice 
to think of Poseidon performing 
wearing a large fish-mask a la Peter 
Gabriel (certainly his distorted voice 
sounds like that's how it was recorded) 
but no such luck. 'Heathen' and 
'Kingdom of Gabriel' are pretty manic 
guitar-led chanting anthems, the latter in 
particular buried within myriad layers of 
additional synth. guitar and percussion 
solos; they genuinely don't make 
records as cluttered as this any more. 
The mood is lightened by the welcome 
reappearance of vocals from Pauline 
Fund (also on the Cosmic Corridors 
LP). From the name of their keyboard 
player (Zeus B Held), the Trojan 
warrior helmet on the cover and the 
track 'Ship on Fire’, you might be able 
to construct a prog-rock version of The 
Iliad and the Fall of Troy from their 
work, but it's more likely just a grab-bag 
of the sort of imagery that fascinates 
these pseuds. 

Krautrock one-upmanship is one thing - 
in fact any kind of boasting about rare 
unheard 1970s LPs is pretty dumb, as 
they frequently turn out to be very 
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boring records. But not 
these; they are genuinely 
strange and beautiful musics 
all. As I've said before, 
probably best to ignore the 
Virgin Unknown Deutschland 
samplers (where some of 
these tracks are compiled) 
and just get the raw uncut 
stuff right here. 

ED PINSENT 

Psi-Fi: PO Box 248, 

Sevenoaks, Kent, TW/4 
6WT 

Gomorrha, I Turned 
to See Whose Voice 
it Was 

Avant-Garde (Boot, 
originally on Brain 
Metronome 1003) 

I know nothing about these 
obscurities, but any record 
with a Hammond organ is a 
sure-fire winner with me. 

Their meaty apocalyptic dirge 
'Opening of the Sealed Book' 
begins with a churchy 
Hammond-fest, mingling 
sweetly with acoustic guitar 
riffs, before it grows into a 
rockin' beast with seven 
heads. This New Testament 
theme continues with 
ponderous descriptions of 
the four Gospel-makers, and 
other bizarre creatures emerging from 
the Book of Revelations, through lyrics 
sung in English by a fairly abominable 
vocalist. But I like this warped 
bible-quoting stuff. There's some more 
visionary dreams on the title track, 
apparently an episode about meeting 
Jesus or God - 'I am the First and the 
Last' - at any rate the 'chosen one' 
who's narrating ends up holding The 
Keys of Destiny. Very deep! It comes 
over like a nasty version of Genesis on a 
bad acid trip - a real antidote to those 
fey English rockers, much as we all love 
The Lamb Lies Down... 

I'd like to hear a lot more of that 
Hammond (played by Eberhard 
Krietsch) - just listen to the intro and 
exit to 'I try to change this world', 
where it's fed through a killer distortion 
effect (a Leslie speaker!). Such 
grandeur! Most of the songs are led by 
loud conventional guitar riffs from 
guitarists Ali Claudi and Ad Ochel. 
'Kreizelstanz' is sung in German, lapses 
into pastoral flute interludes and goes 
through other delightfully baffling 
changes, only to end with an arty tape 
section of a NASA space rocket. It's 
fabulous! The band can rock out with 
tasty psychedelic instrumental jams in 


that clumsy and ungainly fashion that 
only the best Krautrockers can; there 
is. I find, a certain pleasure to be 
derived from hearing music that isn't 
played or even recorded perhaps as 
well as it could be. This is their third LP. 
The cover boasts one of those great 
gouache painted Surrealist sleeves that 
seem so typical of the period. Their first 
equally rare LP, Trauma, has been 
reissued by Second Battle. 

ED PINSENT 

Gila, Gila [Free Electric 
Sound] 

Germany, Second Battle SB LP 
021 (1997) 

'This album has been a much in demand 
German legend for long, long years', say 
its issuers, the Second Battle team in 
Berlin. 'Regarded by many as one of the 
finest Krautrock albums of all time', 
states the Freak Emporium catalogue. 

No wonder. This is a quite monumental 
work by the Conrad Veidt group, in 
which the man himself plays guitars and 
tabla, joined by Fritz Scheyhing on the 
organ and mellotron, with drummer 
Daniel Alluno and Walter Wiedenkehr 
on bass. GHa features long freaked out 


jamming tracks, 
guitars and 
keyboards fed 
through cosmic 
electronic effects, 
pinned down by a 
crisp rhythm section 
and recorded in 
1971 to a 
near-perfect 
standard by Dieter 
Dierks in the 
Tonstudio Dierks in 
Cologne. Gifa 
impresses with a 
massive sound, 
achieved through 
meticulous mixing 
desk craft, judicious 
placement of echo 
effects and liberal 
use of volumed up 
amps; the 
instrumental jams 
carry us through a 
cavernous, 
massive-scaled 
soundworld. This 
ponderosity is 
reinforced by the 
perspective-heavy 
sleeve art - cubist 
blocks floating out 
of an imaginary 
desert landscape, 
pushed aside by a 
cobra-like [Gila 
Monster!] reptile, 
and in the 

block-lettering of the band's logo. A 
heavyweight look for a heavyweight 
sound! 

It even has a concept LP theme - about 
man's progress from aggression to 
communication, and the consequences 
thereof. This theme is (thankfully, 
perhaps) stated musically first, lyrically 
second. Occasional sound effects - a 
water splash, a crying baby, a flock of 
seagulls - are inserted to underline key 
points in this humanitarian essay, and 
the lock-groove at the end of side one 
is presumably hammering home a 
message about man's struggle to achieve 
his place in the universe. Verily the 
hippie dream of love and peace, of 
which this development seems a 
perfectly plausible articulation, was still 
shining brightly in Berlin in 1971; guess 
nobody could have known the horrors 
the rest of the decade would hold, 
particularly with the rise of international 
terrorism - which is more about 
communication through aggression. 

Gila's stance registers as drug-free, and 
pretension-free; I'll take this kind of 
heavy sermonising over anything by Pink 
Floyd, The Alan Parsons Project or 
Jethro Tull, thanks very much. 
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Veidt was an exceptional spacey 
guitarist: such control, never letting 
those effects get the better of him. The 
beautiful 'Kontakt' and 'Kollektivitat' on 
side two are Eastern-influenced circular 
guitar tapestries as perfectly formed and 
layered as anything he recorded during 
his tenure with Popol Vuh. Gila's 1973 
follow-up LP Bury My Heart at 
Wounded Knee is not apparently as 
good as this debut. This however is a 
superlative package from Second Battle, 
which as far as I can tell exactly 
replicates the BASF original - gatefold 
sleeve and poster insert, and a fine 
pressing on heavy vinyl which sounds 
superb. 

ED PINSENT 


Electric Sandwich, Electric 
Sandwich 

A Bootleg CD remastered from 
vinyl. 941033 

Another fairly obscure one from 1 972, 
originally on the Brain label. Investigate 
if Hendrix-influenced hog-like guitar 
work is your bag, although this piggy 
stuff is, if anything, more excessive than 
The 'Jayster' could grind out of his 
Fender Strat. Jorg Ohlert, whose name 
translates roughly as 'Big Hog', takes all 
the blame as lead guitarist (also playing 
occasional organ and mellotron, though 
it's hard to actually discern any) and he 
favours liberal use of the wah-wah 
pedal. You need to hear the first track 
'China' to get the gist of his 
outstandingly unsubtle abilities - hands, 
fingers and feet flailing like a manic 
scarecrow, overamped to the point that 
he's happily floundering in a swamp of 
greasy mire of his own making. Luckily 
the rhythm section are there to fish him 
out again - and you can bet he'll rely on 
them to do so more than once 
throughout the course of this LP. Plus 
there's some excellent electric sax 


toots of an equally greasy 
nature, the likes of which 
haven't sullied vinyl since 
Xhol Caravan, These are 
blurted out byjochen 
Carthaus (who also sings 
the dumb lyrix in English). 
Again, the Teutonic 
heavy-handedness that 
makes Krautrock such an 
attractive proposition is 
here by the bucketload; 
never afraid to overstate 
the case, play too loud or 
for too long, nor shrinking 
from the crassest musical 
statements available in their 
limited repertories (no finer 
example than 'Archie's 
Blues' exists to 
demonstrate this point) - 
seems there's an unending supply of 
such hairy seventies fellows waiting to 
be discovered in the canon of 
Kosmische. Also of note is the brilliantly 
disgusting Cal Schenkel like cover. The 
artist photographed a hideous 
assemblage of a vile, greasy cheese 
sandwich mixed up with electrical 
equipment and shooting out sparks. 
What an imaginative interpretation of 
the band's name, eh? Produced by 
Dieter Dierks which would seem to 
locate it in Cologne; and they have been 
compared to Emergency, whom I've 
never heard. Other than that I'm 
clueless. 

ED PINSENT 


Agitation Free, Malesch 
France, Spalax 14250 (1992) 

The first and (so many say) best LP by 
this excellent and still somewhat 
underrated combo. From 1 972, it's a 
magnificently ambitious affair, a suite of 
seven interlocking instrumental pieces 
all as perfectly formed 
and as varied as the 
intricate motifs within 
a Persian carpet 
Tricky rhythms, 
melodies, sounds and 
methods of playing are 
influenced by Egyptian 
and Middle-Eastern 
music, and there's a 
few field recordings of 
the real thing (plus 
documentary sounds) 
made in Cairo by the 
bass player Michael 
Gunther. When these 
guys are sufficiently 
fuelled up with psychic 
energy, which is pretty 
much all the time, 
they operate an 
unbeatable mixture of 


cosmic guitar manipulations (Lutz 
Ulbrich, Jorg Schwenke), 
brain-bendingly brilliant electronic 
processes (Michael Hoenig) and a team 
of fellow players that must have been 
communicating via ESP; they provide a 
solid bedrock rhythm section which 
supports all the cosmic proggery 
decoration. 'Khan El Khalili’ and the 
glorious title track show how they can 
all plug in together for flowing, 
cliche-free cosmic jams that surpass 
even The Grateful Dead; switching 
time-signatures as easy as blinking, as 
they drive around the Sahara desert in 
their four-wheel drive Landrover. If I 
was in a guitar band and I had only 
recorded the track 'Sahara City' - a tiny 
masterpiece of elliptical arrangement - I 
could die a happy man. The fact that the 
entire LP yields up treasures of equal 
splendour makes this all the more an 
essential proposition. Sheer 
inventiveness through and through - just 
listen to all the ideas flying around on 
'Ala Tul' - swirling organs, overlapping 
guitar lines and an inspired marimba 
passage from drummer Burghard Rausch 
- have you ever heard anything 
remotely like this in the entire history 
of rock? If you think Jimmy Page's 
'Kashmir' is great - as indeed it is - just 
prepare for something even better. An 
exquisite, sun-drenched, masterful 
musical statement full of space and light. 

Lutz Ulbrich would later play guitar in 
Ashra. Michael Hoenig, the excellent 
'electronic devices’ man, probably hit his 
creative peak with Agitation Free; in the 
mid 1 970s he would tour with 
Tangerine Dream, replacing Peter 
Baumann. He made a solo LP in the 
Phaedra I Green Desert mould, called 
Departure From the Northern 
Wasteland, in 1977. 

ED PINSENT 
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A Sense ofne 

MDNOLTTHIC 

"Musicians of an Awkward 
Disposition". ..WAR ARROW 
selects recent choice pickings 

□□□□□□ 

Various Artists, Foxtrot 
Chalice GRAALCD001 (1998) 

A compilation containing tracks from the members of Coil, 
Nurse With Wound, and Current 93, in their respective 
groups and as solo or collaborative performers. The sleeve 
notes reveal that John Balance (Coil) has a drink problem of 
sufficient import to merit specialist medical help, and this 
disc is a benefit project in order to finance same. Counselling 
for alcoholism is not cheap, you see. While I don't wish to 
appear uncharitable about what is obviously a serious matter, 
I feel a little dubious about this. The world can be a big and 
horrible place. Overpopulation. Mass starvation. Genocide. 
We are lucky to be born into 'first world' countries, as most 
people reading this will be. People still disappear in South 
America. It was not so long ago that government troops in 
Guatemala would amuse themselves by taking Mayan babies 


from their mothers, to use as living footballs. So, while it 
is commendable that Mr Balance's chums are rooting for 
him by donating tracks, the reportage of this fact strikes 
one as self-indulgent and, at worst, whining. Never mind. 

Those who are familiar with these groups will know 
largely what to expect Although I'm no diehard fan of 
anybody here, it makes for fairly compelling listening 
throughout. Nurse With Wound's 'Spooky Loop' is a 
collage of low-key electronics which proves er... restful 
(and that's a word I wouldn't normally associate with 
them). 'Heartworms' is probably the standout track, by 
virtue of Coil's characteristically esoteric use of 
sampling. Very gothic, very moody, and suggestive of 
Hieronymous Bosch with access to digital technology. 
Current 93, I occasionally have problems with. Their 
music, for me, often seems pithy and unfinished. Happily 
this is not so with 'A Dream Of The Innocent Light', a 
lengthy and hypnotic instrumental which completely 
dispelled the expectation of wishy-washy new age 
diahorrea that its title suggests to cynical old bastards 
such as myself. And this shift in perception holds true 
for the disc in general. I still don’t know about the cause 
it supports, or at least whether I really need to 
know,. .but the music is good, and, if you're game, may 
serve as a pleasant introduction to some groups of a 
disposition that's often a bit more awkward than on this 
sampler. 

Die Krupps, Foundation 
Japan, Captain Trip CTCD057 (199?) 

I once visited a house where a right-wing person had 
recently moved out, leaving in his former room some 
belongings, amongst which was a box of records. More 
with amusement than horror, I nosed through this 
collection of 'Nazi filth', as the genre is most accurately 
described, and I came across the strangest record I've 
ever seen. In amongst the numerous recorded works of 
Squadron. Skullhead, Skrewdriver and others, was an album 
by... I'm not making this up...Chas & Dave, the loveable 
Cockney rogues famed for being 'snooker loopy' and keeping 
their beer 'in the sideboard here'. This plastic bullet entitled 
The Early Years or something to that effect contained ’early 
recordings and rare studio outtakes 1 . I could hardly wonder 
who might buy so bizarre an item (I knew well enough) but 
why it should exist in the first place is a question that would 
surely tax even the great philosophers of the ancient world. 
Which kind of brings us to Die Krupps. 

I know Die Krupps were never terrible, but then who is to 
say Chas & Dave didn't have some role in the great scheme 
of things. Okay. They did some nice tunes. 'Machineries of 
joy' is undoubtedly a classic of the 'Germans who shout over 
a sequencer' school of composition, and there are three 
versions of it on this disc. But you know, that's kind of it 
really. There's plenty of groups who did this a lot better. 
D.A.F., Nitzer Ebb, Front 242 (send an sae for the names of 
the other 997). So here we have three songs, two of which 
get three mixes each, all preceded by a live set of a quality 
that I suspect even the group's mum would be forced to 
admit leaves room for improvement. If you have 'Die Krupps' 
tattooed on at least five of your body parts, you may be 
sufficiently committed to go apeshit over this, certainly 
suitable to be committed. ..which only leaves the other 99% 
of us to ponder those great insolubles of why we are here, 
where we are going, and why this CD exists when Chas & 
Dave must surely have had some unreleased material still 
waiting in a dark hidden corner of the archive. 
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Der Blutarsch, Der Blutarsch 
World Serpent WJLR3 (1998) 

Boy, is my face red! I met the chap behind this CD about six 
months ago and assumed him to be a berk, albeit a likeable 
one. His name is Albin Julius, and he used to belong to a 
group called The Moon Lay Hidden Beneath A Cloud (yes, 
that's what I thought as well). This group dabbled in gothy 
medieval folk, so I am reliably informed. This is his new stuff, 
with a new group and seemingly a new direction. 

The cover sports a bare minimum of information, in German 
(Mr Julius is Austrian) and in a script so boldly gothic that I 
can't tell which letters are which. The cover painting being 
one of the kind so loved by Laibach, and similarly printed 
grey on silver, certain preconceptions are invoked. 'By 
Odin's pacemaker', I exclaimed to my valet, 'another tuneless 
wanker screaming about Hitler, I'll wager!' 

Der Blutarsch do, as I suspected, seem to have a fixation 
with the Second World War, although in all fairness no 
more so than Laibach or Die Krupps. However, I wasn't 
prepared for the almost sublime delicacy and beauty of the 
music, which is mainly instrumental, though with a sparing 
use of sampled speech. It does in parts remind me a little of 
Laibach, without the pomp or bluster, but only by virtue of a 
similar sense of the monolithic. Although there is no tracklist 
(with my copy anyway) the 16 numbers are strongly defined 
as individual pieces covering a pretty wide spectrum, in fact 
everything from early church music to frenzied 
Moorish-Spanish dances, 
to one particular slice of 
genius that suggests 
what one might have 
heard in the market 
places of 1 3th century 
Morocco. 

Damn! I was all geared 
up to give this a good 
kicking but it's a right 
old smasher. Whatever 
reason Albin Julius may 
have had for talking 
rubbish in't pub six 
months ago, I must 
concede that he knows 
his musical onions. 

What fine eye-watering 
onions they are too. 


Crisis, We Are All 
Jews And Germans 
World Serpent 
CR16CD 2 x CD (1997) 

Crisis were of course the band in which Douglas P and Tony 
Wakeford, later of Death In June and Sol Invictus, forged 
their writing skills. This CD collects Crisis's singles and 
mini-album, none of which have been available for a long 
time - unless you fancy paying £30. Crisis rose to minor 
league status during the heyday of punk, of which they were 
very much a part, and (sadly, to some ears) a rather tedious 
one. They formed as a response to, among other things, the 
lack of serious political thought they perceived amid their 
contemporaries, and as such Crisis were among the more 
vocal campaigners like Rock Against Racism and the 
Anti-Nazi League. 

One might assume therefore that what we have here is dirgy, 
right-on, and rather naive punk rock, Whoah Nellie! Not at 
all. Musically, the roots of early Death In June are hard to 



miss in Crisis, whose sound lay somewhere between a 
rockier Joy Division and a less-refined Wire, with vague hints 
of Ennio Morricone's sense of scale, particularly in the guitar 
department. Crisis were of that time when no two punk 
bands sounded the same, before the rot set in and any 
originality or distinctive character drowned in the sludge of a 
thousand studded green-haired clowns. 

Lyrically, Crisis are fairly raw. I once made the mistake of 
playing my treasured copy of Hymns Of Faith to an uppity 
lunch-doing comic artist knob-end. Sipping a Perrier he failed 
to notice the rough elegance of the music, choosing instead 
to sneer down his taramasalata on rye at the naivety of the 
lyrics. I'll be the first to admit that 'pick on someone we 
don't like, let's be men, let's spill blood tonight' may not be 
Wordsworth, but isn't such a criticism rather missing the 
point! One may as well accuse Richard Dawkins of being less 
funny than Tommy Cooper, or castigate Wordsworth for 
the lack of classic 7" punk singles to his name. 

I have only two criticisms. Firstly Stewart Home's sleeve 
notes suggest he's either more pretentious than I had 
imagined, or he's taking the piss. Either way they're 
completely superfluous. Secondly, the songs which are listed 
as 'live in Norway' are, rather saucily, actually just the tracks 
from the Hymns Of Faith mini-album (all of which are already 
here anyway) with added reverb. Very cheeky and not even 
particularly well disguised. Still, these are only minor niggles, 
which are easily eclipsed by the sheer joy of finally having 

some of this stuff on disc. If you've 
forgotten how exciting punk once 
was, or didn't get it the first time 
around, or weren't even there, give 
this a try and see what gets old farts 
like me excited. 


Nocturnal Emissions, 
Invocation Of The Beast 
Gods 

Staaltape, STCD006 (1989) 

Nocturnal Emissions and 
C.C.C.C., The Beauty Of 
Pollution 

Endorphin Factory, EDP013 
(1996) 

Not being able to read Latin, I am 
unable to make sense of the sleeve 
notes to Invocation of the Beast 
Gods, or invocatio Besciae Dei as it 
is alternately titled. Being sort of 
familiar with Nocturnal Emissions' 
back catalogue, and the esoteric ways in which the mind of 
Nigel Ayers appears to work, I believe the cover might 
describe the recording process of this album, which I suspect 
involves the sampling of noises made by furry animals. Why? 
because NE have done this sort of thing before, notably on 
Mouths Of Babes, which built some pretty dense 
atmospheres from the gurgling of sprogs. Here only some of 
the sounds are identifiable as being of animal origin, so don't 
buy this expecting to get Percy Edwnrds. 

Right from their very early issues. Nocturnal Emissions 
recordings have a curious quality that sometimes suggests 
the music just occurs of its own accord, without human 
involvement on a level any greater than that of a reporter 
capturing the moment on tape. Even their mildly anomalous 
'pop' phase - which gave us the bizarre spectacle of Mr Ayers 
singing rhyming lines over dance beats, and making 
announcements like 'this is the big sound of Nocturnal 
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Emissions coming out of your speakers' - seemed faithful to 
their sense of ego-free reportage. True to this theory, one 
could almost say Beast Gods was written by the sampled 
wildlife. 

As one might imagine, there's a lot of repetition and looping, 
and it's extremely relaxing, but happily remains too 
interesting to be insulted by the word 'ambient'. If there is 
any intention, as the title seems to imply, to capture the raw 
wonder of the natural world, then it succeeds admirably in a 
field where countless peddlers of new age aural laxatives 
have failed dismally. [Editor's Note - A glance at the Chris 
Watson interview this issue might be appropriate at this 
juncture]. 

By way of dramatic contrast, The Beauty Of Pollution is a 
collaboration with Hiroshi Hasegawa, or C.C.C.C., another 
one of the growing legions of Japanese who take delight in 
doing to our ears what Mrs Thatcher did to the miner s. 
Relaxing it is not. In fact it borders on unlistenable, or would 
do if not for the unpredictable rhythm that informs the ebb 
and flow of white noise. The first of the two lengthy pieces 
actually sounds like waves crashing on a beach, distorted, fed 
back on itself and amplified into oblivion, which may well be 
exactly what it is for all I know. This sort of thing is very easy 
to do, but difficult to do well, and in this case the fine line 
between unlistenable and compelling is followed with the 
precarious skill of a high-wire act. There's certainly some 
mean artistry at work here. Praise the noise and pass the 
Anadin. 

Earthly Delights, PO Box 2, Lostwithiel, Cornwall PL22 OYY, 
United Kingdom 

Various Artists, Bottom of the World: A 
Compilation of new New Zealand music 
Fourth Dimension / Fisheye 7" EP FDS55 / SCHOOL 
3 (1998) 

About 50% of this is pretty good. Four bands / artists from 
the thriving musical underground of NZ are represented, of 
which I preferred those on side two - Dunedin's Sandoz Lab 
Technicians and Surface of the Earth, from Wellington. The 
latter turn in a particularly fine three-guitar feedback drone 
tempered by electronics; called simply 'Castle' it's an excerpt 
from a longer work, and I could've taken a good LP side's 
worth of this 
quite happily. 

The Sandoz team 
work up an 
instrumental 
hymn to Ebola, 
that monstrous 
virus that 
threatens to 
wipe out the 
human race any 
day now, with 
their powerful 
abstract slabs of 
sonic witchery. 

Side one I didn't 
care for as much. 

Omit turns in an 
unconvincing 
Steve Stapleton 
impersonation in 
The practice of 
falling apart 
inside the river 
of voices', a 
sampled voice 


tape over meandering electric noises. RST's 'The problem of 
containment' is rather lacklustre aimless guitar strums and 
feeding-back set against similarly aimless drum bashes, 
recorded on a Portastudio. These two bands (although Omit 
is a solo turn, Clinton Williams, who also did the sleeve 
photo for this) come from Blenheim and Auckland 
respectively. If you play this EP back to back (as I trust you 
will) you might be struck by how samey it all sounds, in spite 
of the geographic distances between our four featured acts... 
Still, worth checking out; this joint issue (also in conjunction 
with Opprobrium magazine) was delayed for two years, since 
when each artist here has at least one major release to their 
name. 

ED PINSENT 

Fisheye, PO Box / 10, Farnborough, Hampshire GUM 6 YT 
Fourth Dimension, PO Box 63. Herne Bay, Kent CT6 6 YU 

Death in June, Take Care And Control 
NER, BAD VC CD42 (1998) 

Death in June have an unsettling habit of alternating between 
albums that are either dire or perfection itself, with rarely 
anything in-between. Many wrote them off as past-it with 
1 988's The Wall of Sacrifice, which would’ve been a superb 
7" single, but made for a lousy long player. This was 
eventually followed by But What Ends When The Symbols 
Shatter anA Rose Clouds Of Holocaust, both record of 
absolute sublime beauty. The next two, Kapo’.anA the 
Scorpion Wind album, were absolute stinkers. Now a few 
years later this comes out, and once again we’re cooking 
with gas! 

As purveyors of solemn music which should definitely not be 
played to anyone with proclivities towards topping 
themselves. Death In June are right up there with Joy 
Division and Swans. Like those two groups, the richness of 
their sound stems from the fact that within the panoramic 
swathes of despair, there is always a piercing ray of sunlight 
casting the shadow, lending it a depth that is absent from 
truly miserable music. The finest illustration of this quality is 
perhaps 'Behind The Rose' from the Nada! album: acoustic 
guitars and trumpets punctuated by kettle drum rolls conjure 
a crushing sense of loss and mourning, as epic and 
profoundly mellifluous as any painting by the old masters. 
Death In June are on similar cracking form here, delivering 

up one 
wide-screen 
paean to 
sublime sorrow 
after another. 
The formerly 
ubiquitous 
acoustic guitar 
is almost 
entirely absent, 
replaced by a 
pseudo-classical 
use of 
orchestral 
sounds, offset 
by ^"Douglas 
P's gentle 
flirtation with 
poppy melodies. 

As one may 
gather from the 
above. Death In 
June are back 
on form. 
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ACZA 28 Aylmer Road, London, 

W12 9LQ, UK. JBacta@msn.com 
(0)181 740 1349 - tel/fax 

NAVIGATIONS - Chris Burn s ENSEMBLE 

Chris Burn u John Butcher n Rhodri Davies Jim Denley 
Axel Dorner Phil Durrant I Matt Hutchinson :: Marcio Mattos 
John Russell Mark Wastell I Stevie Wishart (ACZA 12) 

II RECENT CROAKS Martin Klapper / Roger Turner 
10 SOWARI Phil Durrant 
) PLAYING ALONE Veryan Weston 
5 A NEW DISTANCE The SME □ Stevens / Smith / Butcher 

r A HENRY COWELL CONCERT played by Chris Burn 
i THIRTEEN FRIENDLY NUMBERS John Butcher 


martin archer's label 
for improvised and 
electronic music 


All CDs £12 from ACZA [or USA orders of Secret 
Measures (only) US $13 from UiOZi&m MIL] inc. p&p 


SECRET MEASURES electro-manipulations 
from 

John Butcher & Phil Durrant 

"Butcher, always one to explore the outer reaches of the 
saxophone rather than rely on the weight of its jazz history, finds 
himself pushing even further out as Durrant transforms delicate 
melodic flurries into landslides of thudding percussion or a 
stentorian tenor roar is whisked into a telephone bleep." 

Richard Sanderson (liner notes) (Ui&B 006) 


“RAIL P.O. Box 16206, 
Chapel Hill, NC 27516, USA. 
wobbly@mindspring.com 



releases by 
martin archer 
transient v resident 
ask 

po box 658 
Sheffield slO 3yr 
e n g I a n d 

www.discus.mcmail.com 


Top Noises from New Zealand and other pockets of the globe 


A Handful of Dust - Jerusalem, Street of Graves. (Corpus Hermeticum). £10.50 

Kjetil D Brandsdal - Freedom - Waaoh Waaaoh. (Corpus Hermeticum). £10.50 

Alan Licht - The Evan Dando of Noise ?. (Corpus Hermeticum). £10.00 

Sandoz Lab Technicians - Let Me Lose My Mind Gracefully. (Corp. H.). £10.50 

Surface of the Earth - s/t. (Corpus Hermeticum). £10.50 

Small Things - Keep Calm-and Dig. (Infinite Chug). £10.00 

Richard Youngs/Simon Wickham Smith - Veil (for Greg). (Insignificant). £9.00 

Brian Crook - Bathysphere. (Medication). £10.50 

The Terminals - Live. (Medication). £10.50 

Victor Dimisich Band - My Name Is K. (Medication). £10.00 

Flies Inside the Sun - s/t. (Metonymic). £10.50 

Total - Kaspar Hauser. (Metonymic). £10.00 

The Cakekitchen - The Devil and the Deep Blue Sea.(Raffmond). £9.00 

Nocturnal Projections - Nerve Ends In Power Lines. (Raffmond). £9.50 

Alan Licht & Loren Mazzacane Conners - Mercury. (Road Cone). £9.00 

Loren Mazzacane Conners - Calloden Harvest. (Road Cone). £9.00 

Loren Mazzacane & Alan Licht - Two Nights. (Road Cone). £8.00 

This Kind of Punishment - s/t. (Roof Bolt). £9.50 

Dead C - Harsh 70's Reality. Tusk (Siltbreez^). £10.50 each 

The Shadow Ring - Hold Onto ID (Siltbreeze). £11 00 

The Pickle Factory - Our Pledge. (Swill Radio). £8.50 

CD Postage UK: 50p 1st item, 25p each extra. Europe: 75p. Tlffterf 
50p each extra. ROW: £1.50 1st item, £1 each extra. 

.cheques to P. Wild. 

Fisheye Distribution : PO Box 110. 

.FARNBOROUGH : Hampshire. 

.GU14 6YT: UK. 
fisheye@netcomuk.co.uk 
www.netcomuk.co.uk/~pjwild/ 



ans. 






[For: ht/rp/j&s] 


Y^Eish 



” ISjjfk] £8 leurope] £9 [usa] £9.50 [row] 

Fisheye Distribution : PO Box 110. 
.FARNBOROUGH : Hampshire. 
.GU14 6YT : UK. 
fisheye@netcomuk.co.uk 
www.netcomuk.co.uk/~pjwild/ 

.cheques to P. Wild. 

.wholesale enquiries welcome, 
.new 64pg catalogue also available [SAE for d 
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Boredoms, Super 66 
Japan, Warner Mnsic Japan Inc / 

WEA WPC6 8433 (1998) 

Don't be scared off by the high price tag; this 
is more like a limited edition fine art object 
anyway. Buy it, play it loud and pack your 
flight case for a expensive trip to Music 
Heaven, courtesy of the most gorgeous 
overwhelmingly gravity-laden massively scaled 
music trips ever committed to a digital disc, 
or other retrievable fast-access format. In 
this kaleidoscopic whirlwind tour of the 
planet, you will visit all of your favourite 
musics past present and future, rendered 
with ferocious loving care by the unholy band 
of insane, free-loving idiot savants that are 
Boredoms. True, from psychedelia to 
Krautrock, Terry Riley drones to cut-up 
record travesties that even Christian Marclay 
would fear, Boredoms do it all and better. 

Seriously, this is one that should win over 
even those sceptical ones among you who 
flinched at the ugly sprawling chaos of some 
of the earlier CDs, because this one is far 
less disjunctive than those mighty 
cosmos-breaking epics; having shattered the 
surface of the earth. Boredoms now proceed 
to cultivate the ground (they're the only ones 
around...). So when they get into a riffing 
groove merchant mode, it wipes the floor with any single one 
of the tastiest, rarest, Jimmy Page spiralling into an sweaty 
ecstasy of black satin Led Zeppelin bootlegs you could throw 
into the furnace. Strong contenders for being the best band 
ever to have existed in the last ten years; equally strong 
possibility that this is their best recorded artefact yet, so fresh 
and alive with ideas it even makes Wow 2 and Chocolate 
Synthesiser sound turgid, which takes a bit of doing. It's also a 
remarkable bit of packaging that looks good enough to eat: a 
Claes Oldenburg soft vinyl cheese sandwich, that also happens 
to glow in the dark, wrapped with a beautiful rainbow 
coloured slice of precision register colour printing that's a 


Sistine Chapel ceiling in miniature. If you have never bought a 
Boredoms record, make up for it now and snap up this 
fire-eating candy skinned monster while you still can; fail to do 
so and I can't be responsible for the consequences. Something 
of this vision, breadth and universality may be a necessary 
survival kit for the next millennium, and none of us want to 
be considered Yesterday's Man! 

ED PINSENT 

Cassiber, Live in Tokyo 

(with Cassiber with Shinoda Masarni remixed 
by Ground-Zero) 

ReR Recommended, ReR CGZ2 

Two records in one; a rare unreleased concert by Cassiber 
and the last ever release from Ground-Zero. Otomo 
Yoshihide was called in to remix a 1 992 concert from 
Cassiber, their first and only appearance in Tokyo. It turned 
out to be almost the last public appearance of this European 
avant-garde combo, before they drifted apart. As if this 
weren't tragic enough, the sax player Shinoda Masarni who 
had joined them on stage for a blast or two, and was looking 
forward to their next collaboration, suddenly died aged 34. 
Putting together this inspired release gave Chris Cutler a 
chance to issue the final Ground-Zero record (Otomo's still 
busy, but with a new band and a new direction). 

Otomo's idea of remixing is to remake 
everything, occasionally sourcing Cassiber 
but working so hard as to produce an 
entirely new record. He's brought in most 
of the Ground-Zero crew, who play their 
utmost in a fantastically tight set of 
performances, and bring the house down 
with a show-stopping version of Chic's 'At 
Last I am Free' - a joyous close to their 
musical career. Hearing this pretty much 
choked me up - I haven't felt as moved by a 
record since side four of The History of 
The Bonzos (where 'Trouser Press' is 
positioned as a bowing-out song for the 
greatest band the United Kingdom ever 
produced.) But that's the ending - if you 
want a tear-jerking eulogy to the death of 
Cassiber, or indeed the death of Shinoda 
Masarni, no more touching tribute exists 
than the first 20 minutes of this record. 
Forget about Death In Venice... listen to 
Otomo on the turntable and hard-disk 
recorder, joined by three of his principal 
synthesists Masuko Tatsuki, Mizuhira and 
Nagata Kazunao, for music of an unbearable 
bitter-sweetness. Only a man of stone could 
remain unmoved! 

The Otomo-Cassiber link goes deep, of 
course, with the Revolutionary Peking 
Opera record being the connecting point; 
Alfred 23 Harth and Heiner Goebbels made the original 
record that formed the basis of Otomo's almighty 
masterpiece. Alfred was in the original Cassiber lineup and 
then left, leaving them as a trio of Heiner, Chris Cutler and 
Christoph Anders. I'm not so keen on the Cassiber disc here, 
finding their declamatory vocals and crash-collision noises an 
acquired taste, but it's obvious they were an important band. 
Among their early releases you might want to check out, are 
Man or Monkey? and Beauty and the Beast Goebbels-Harth 
collabs of note include their Berthold Brecht LP with singing 
by Dagmar Krause. Frankfurt-Peking is where the Peking 
Opera source music came from. Before anything else, they 


BOREDOMS 

Super 8 ? 

Super 

ARE? 

««« 

Editor's 
choice for 
ALBUM OF 
1998 and 
beyond! 
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were in a German avant-garde wind orchestra called the 
Sogennantes Linksradikales Blaseorchester which played 
works by Sun Ra, Hans Eisler and Frank Zappa. 

ED PINSENT 


Hijohkaidan, Zouroko No Kibyo [Zouroko's 
Strange Disease] 

Japan, Alchemy ARCD-008 

Lovely noise of a visceral, cathartic and libidinous nature, and 
the earliest recording of Japan underground yet to come my 
way. 1 980-1981 recordings, this is the first LP by the 
Hijohkaidan, also called Second Damascus, reissued here on 
CD (with extra live track!) as part of Alchemy's Gold Rock 
series. Comes with a brilliant cover drawing of a cartoon man 
rotting away, maggots swarming from his hip, fluid dribbling 
from one eye. ..booklet contains astonishing photographs of 
the band's stage act from this time; perhaps a precursor to 
Butthole Surfers unrestrained mayhem, mess and 
performance art spilling off the stage and into the listening 
arena; could be dangerous, but like the 
record itself it’s probably good clean 
fun. Hijohkaidan were 'notorious as 
the most disgusting live performance 
act in Japan'. Just look at these writhing 
figures covered in fire extinguisher 
foam or whipped cream, a sexy 
Japanese babe in stockings and 
suspenders, instruments being abused, 
streams of blood down the fronts of 
shirts.. .kinda makes Punk Rock seem a 
tad tame, although this is obviously 
very arty. They covered themselves in 
noxious smelling fluids and left most 
venues unusable for a week after; 
many places banned them outright. 

Other reported elements involve 
eating raw fish, pissing on the 
audience, messy action painting, 
throwing amplifiers at the audience 
and vomiting live on stage. In fact the 
first track documents just that. I just 
love listening to this primitive music 
regardless, this brilliant moronic 
pounding and strumming of guitars and 
drums is as powerful and mesmerising 
as the first Amon Duul and once you 
can get over the harsh high-pitched 
feedback hurdle (and admittedly 
there's a lot of it) this is as coherent 
and intelligent as free jazz. Core 
members Jojo Hiroshige and Naoki 
Zushi formed the band in 1 979, picking 
up other key members along the way; 
they claim they were about the only 
noise rock act in Japan apart from 
Fushitsusha and Worst Noise. After 
being thrown out of a Jazz festival, they 
found more open minds in Japan’s 
punk scene. Though I bought this from 
a list as 'rare', Phil Todd believes it's 
still in print.. .send your yen to 
Alchemy now. 

ED PINSENT 

©oa©o&©o 
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Three experiments 
relating to the 
hypothetical use of 
parabolic sound 
mirrors as 
offensive weapons 

Compiled by J Banks 26/11/97 


© The Luftkanone, developed at Talstation 
Lofer, Germany, by Dr Richard 
Wallauscheck 

'The design consisted of a parabolic reflector, 3.2 metres in diameter, 
having a short tube which was the combustion chamber or sound 
generator, extending to the rear from the vertex of the parabola. The 
chamber was fed at the rear by two coaxial nozzles, the outer nozzle 
emitting methane, the central nozzle oxygen. The length of the 
chamber was one-quarter of the wavelength of the sound in air. Upon 
initiation, the first shock wave was reflected back from the open end of 
the chamber and initiated the second explosion. The frequency was 
from 800 to 1 500 impulses per second. The main lobe of the sound 
intensity pattern had a 65° angle of opening, and at 60 metres' distance 
on the axis a pressure of 1000 microbars had been measured. No 
physiological experiments were conducted, but it was estimated that at 
such a pressure it would take from 30 to 40 seconds to kill a man. At 
greater ranges, perhaps up to 300 metres, the effect although not 
lethal, would be very painful and would probably disable a man for an 
appreciable length of time. Vision would be affected, and low-level 
exposures would cause point sources of light to appear as lines.' 

Secret Weapons of the Third Reich, Leslie E Simon, WE INC. 

PUBLISHERS, 1971 

Information supplied by Barry Nichols of ECM 323 

© Distressing effects of loud sounds: by 
Professor E. N. da C. Andrade 

'When a certain level of sound intensity is reached, the sensation of 
pain is experienced through the ears. There appears to be no record 
of any other physically deleterious effect as distinct from a 
psychological effect produced by sounds in the audible range. The 
range of frequencies possible is limited in two directions. A to employ 
sound offensively it will be necessary to produce a beam, which 
demands a mirror whose diameter shall be something like ten times 
the wavelength. This means that the wavelength cannot easily exceed 
1 .2 feet or so in practice. A wavelength of 1 .2 feet means a frequency 
of 920 cycles. B: the attenuation of sound increases with frequency in 
such a way that above a frequency of 1 000 cycles or so in moist air the 
absorption will be excessive. We may, then, take 1000 cycles 
somewhere about the most favourable frequency. 

'To produce discomfort or distress a sound level of above 1 40 phons is 
necessary. At this intensity the lines of equal loudness are not far from 
straight lines parallel to the frequency axis, so we may take this figure 
as 14 bels. This is a conservative estimate. 14 bels means 102 
watt/metre 2 . If the sound producer has an efficiency of 50%, which is 
extremely high, then I kilowatt of energy must be fed into the 
mechanism to produce 140 decibels over an area of 5 metres 2 . In still 
homogenous air at humidities usual in this country the ideal 
attenuation at 1 000 cycles is round about 5 decibels per mile. At low 
humidities such as are met over desert it is much higher. The 
attenuation found in certain experiments carried out by Messrs British 
Thompson-Houston, which included attenuation due to lack of perfect 
parallelism of the beam, was very much higher than 5 decibels per mile 
- in fact it was about 1 0 decibels at 200 yards. Taking no attenuation, a 
low figure as estimate for distress, and an extraordinarily efficient 
sound producer, it will be necessary to employ something like I 


kilowatt of energy per I metre of front, since at any reasonable 
distance we cannot hope to confine the beam to less than 5 metres in 
height. Ear plugs, of a kind which can be readily improvised, would 
diminish the sound by something like 30 decibels, which means 
multiplying the above figure by 1 000. The project of producing acute 
physical distress by sound is clearly not practicable.' 

The Ministry of Supply Advisory Council on Scientific Research and 
Technical Development convened an Acoustics Sub-Committee to 
advise the War Office on the potential military applications of 
advances in sound technology. These quotations are taken from 
the report of their 2nd meeting 26 February 1943 - a document 
declassified in 1 972. 

® Sound mirrors as reflectors of airborne 
explosive shock-waves 

Following promising experiments in the grounds of Binbury Manor, 
near Maidstone. Kent in 1 9 1 6 - in which a Professor (probably F C) 
Mather sculpted a parabolic sound mirror into the face of a chalk cliff - 
Dr W S Tucker of the RAF Air Defence Experimental Establishment 
experimented extensively with sound mirrors as passive acoustic 
early-warning detectors, designed to provide directional fixes on the 
sounds of incoming enemy Zeppelins, planes and ships. Mirrors were 
installed at several sites on the Kent and Yorkshire coasts - the 
awesome monoliths documented in the Disinformation Antiphon/ 
Video Supplement by Barry Hale - and at Baharic-Cahaq in Malta, and 
plans were drawn up to extend the UK coastal network and build 
similar chains for colonial defence in Hong Kong Singapore, Gibraltar 
and Aden. Tests were conducted using aircraft ships, and also 
concrete tubes projecting low frequency drones at frequencies below 
50Hz to simulate aircraft noise. Dr Tucker also designed an active 
sound mirror to project an acoustic beam - guiding aircraft to safe 
landings on fog-bound runways; these experiments were abandoned 
after a number of serious accidents at Biggin Hill aerodrome. It is 
tempting to speculate that should this prove to have been the first 
experiment with blind-landing, Dr Tucker may have been in effect the 
unsung father of controlled airspace and contemporary air traffic 
control. 

In his booklet Mirrors b/ the Sea, Richard Scarth reports that the 
decision to abandon the sound mirror early-warning system was made 
by the Royal Engineers in May 1939 - they had been rendered obsolete 
by the increasing speeds of hostile aircraft and, more importantly, by 
the invention of radar. Nonetheless in January 1940 Dr Tucker 
conducted 'experiments to investigate the nature of the disturbance 
produced by explosions in large, concave, concrete reflectors' at the 
Greatstone site near Dungeness. a concept similar to the Wallauscheck 
experiment already described. 

©@©® ©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 
Biographical notes 

Ernest Neville da Costa Andrade, one-time President of Royal 
Institution, wrote a number of papers on acoustics for journals 
such as Nature, The Proceedings of the Royal Society, 

Philosophical Transactions etc. during the 1930s. 

F C Bartlett wrote The Problem of Noise tor the Cambridge 
University Press in 1934. 

During the 1 920s and 30s W S Tucker published important work 
on atmospheric sound propagation, and hot-wire anemometric 
techniques for recording infrasounds, particularly those produced 
by distant gunfire. 

Further reading 

'Antiphony Architectural Supplement'. Immerse magazine issue 4 
'Disinformation - War and Sound', Noisegate magazine issue 6 
'Low Level Urban Funk Campaign', Noisegate magazine issue 5 

Mirrors by the Sea by Richard Scarth, available from the Martello 
Bookshop, Rye 0 1 797 222242 

©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 
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Report NOo.' 76 P,2„ 

the mirror is not in use thereby seouring against risk of' 
landing of the 1 plane a 

2 1-5-20 W.S.T 



®©©®©©®®®®©®©©®©©©©©®©®©©®©®®®®®@@@@@ 0 @ @@0@@@@0@@0@@ 
Initial proposal for the experimental blind-landing system at Biggin Hill Aerodrome, 

sketched by 'W.S.T.' 21/5/1920 
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Variations 2: A London 
Compilation 

Paradigm Discs PD 05 (1998) 

1 998's follow up to the first Variations 
comp (reviewed in our very first issue). 
Variations 2 almost surpasses its 1 995 
forebear for excellence; and the London 
theme continues, each sound artist 
either born or 
currently based in 
'The Big L' as we 
cosmopolitans call it. 

Clive Graham, who 
compiles the music 
and designs the 
artwork in this series, 
has evolved into a 
latter-day 18th 
century publishing 
gentleman, issuing 
occasional fine art folios, Views of 
London by distinguished engravers. So, 
how does the fair city sound after three 
years! Claustrophobic. These works 
view the city from interiors, and the few 
glimpses of the sky show that it's gritty, 
polluted and dark. The buildings simply 
hem us in everywhere. There's an 
undercurrent of menace in Tom 
Wallace's excellent 'Brixton Quatrain': 
this is mostly extremely quiet, melding 
real-time documentary recordings from 
outside his Brixton window with sudden 
loud interference from a drum'n'bass 
pirate station woven into the warp. Bob 
Cobbing and Lawrence Upton reporting 
from Highbury and Carshalton 
respectively, hurl their growling dog and 
shouting matches at us, extracted from 
a live performance of 'Domestic 
Ambient Noise' (recorded at The 
Klinker). 

Clive Graham himself, stewing in 
Finsbury Park on a wet Sunday, may 
seem depressed but nonetheless 
survives to the end of the day with 'In 
tension', a splendidly moody piece 
which contemplates the descending 
drone arcs falling out of the rainy sky. 

Of our other shut-ins, Akemi Ishijima 
finds many ways to usefully occupy her 
empty time in 'Catalysis'; the most 
beautiful and translucent piece of 
tape-work here (wisely leading off the 
comp) and suggests she divides 
attention between Zen Buddhist 
meditation, tea ceremonies and tending 
to her butterfly collection. The mighty 
Hugh Davies roars, in his 
massively-scaled 'Strata' - a rush of 
pulsing energy currents and warm 
analogue burrs. An epic in miniature 
from the meticulous and inspired 
Davies, reckoned here as 'one of the 
first names in the academic world of 
electronic music'; he was in Music 
Improvisation Company in the 1 970s, 
and has worked with Stockhausen. 


Two excellent pieces of acoustic music: 
the first, the serenely gorgeous 'Hym' 
played on a Mongolian stringed 
instrument by Michael Ormiston; 
second, '25 1 .3.04.22’ by Clapton's finest 
reedsman, John Grieve. This grandiose 
elephant / aeroplane roar was amazingly 
generated by multiple overdubs of the 
tenor sax. Lastly, a magnificent 1 5 
minutes of 
electronic music 
from Rolf Gehlhaar 
of Belsize Park. 
'Cusps', an 
extraordinary foray 
into alien textures 
and outlandish 
waveforms, comes 
from Rolfs unique 
ultrasonic sensors 
that are part of his ‘real-time, remote 
gestural control system'. Another 
Stockhausen acolyte, he worked with 
the Big Kahuna from 1967 to 1970. 
Variations 2 is a fine release, which like 
its predecessor merely whets my 
appetite for more recordings by these 
otherwise somewhat neglected figures. 

ED PINSENT 

Vainio, Vaisanen, Vega, 
Endless 

Blast First BFFP147CD (1998) 

In other words. Pan Sonic meet 
Suicide's Alan Vega. 

A friend and colleague of mine thinks he 
likes avant-garde music but I suspect he 
doesn't really. He recently sat unmoved 
through a live performance by Pan 
Sonic, while I had been lapping up with 
delight their high-volume deathdealing 
bursts, non-musical electronic swoops 
and thunderstorm explosions. He said it 
was just too basic; he likes steel 
moulded into the shape of a 
motorcycle, because a motorcycle is 
something useful, an end product you 
can ride about on. Hearing Pan Sonic to 
him was like being presented with a 
glowing hunk of steel fresh out of the 
smelting works. 

I propose that Alan Vega is of a similar 
radical nature, working with voice alone 
and distilling the nature of vocal 
rock'n'roll and pop music to an essential 
pure form. Vega's vision of rock is 
probably the correct one: sex, blood, 
guts, drugs, excess, religion, weirdness 
and desperation. He absorbs the whole 
history of this most American of 
cultural forms, digests it through his 
French intellectual sensibility, and 
reflects it back in a mirror that shows a 
truer image than even its original 
proponents can devise. This latest 
project Endless displays Vega's unique 
genius to great advantage; it's a collab 
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that presumably came out of a recent 
tour with the Finnish electronicists, and 
turns out to be a crucial statement not 
just another interesting idea. 

Pan Sonic revise their position on total 
abstract music and condescend to bring 
in beats - albeit skeletal, hostile and 
monstrously alien beats, like the 
animated skeletons in Jason and the 
Argonauts. Such relentless rhythmical 
attack, when layered with Vega's 
intoning growls, his demented spoutings 
of cut-up distorted cinema images of 
The Madonna meeting Marilyn Monroe 
in a sleazy whorehouse, outlines a new 
version of Suicide - more spooked out 
grotesque and insane than the original. 
When Pan Sonic revert to the 'raw 
material’ approach that my friend finds 
so distasteful, Vega is left to fend for 
himself, but still comes out a winner, 
though he be tattered and torn by the 
electronic barbed wire fences he's had 
to climb through. 'No Home Kings' is 
one such battle of the wills, Vega 
shouting his impassioned lament over an 
electronic rainstorm and electronic 
drag-racing car. 'Outrage for the 
Frontpage' is even more extreme, a 
condensed episode of utter alienation 
and despair: Vega talking in tongues as 
he spits out incomprehensible rants like 
poisoned acid drops, against a chorus of 
bitter electric grunts from his 
instrument partners. This is a pretty 
uncanny record, a total triumph and a 
great success for all concerned. 

ED PINSENT 

Transient V Resident, Live 
1997 Dharma Day 
Discus, a-CDR (1998) 

A large, swirling organic mandala of 
music, constantly changing; digitally 
edited from live events to produce, 
seamlessly, two separate continuous 
ecstatic trips spread generously over 
two CDs, lasting over an hour apiece. In 
these minimalist abstract tone paintings, 
no colour or mood dominates for long 
and the pace keeps changing as though 
driven by a pulsing quartz; the music 
could turn from meditational droning to 
edgy, awkward conversations between 
the machines and their operators. 
Waves breaking on the shore, air 
currents passing in the sky. Beats may 
fade in and join the throng of angelic 
voices, only to find that particular topic 
of musical conversation is already old 
hat and yesterday's fish. But this doesn't 
mean it's a restless, disjunctive ride - the 
shifts in the musical slants are always 
natural and each episode expands like 
musical crystals. In the tensions and 
balances of this dynamic dialogue with 
Chris Bywater, Martin Archer seems to 
have found a perfect foil - a relationship 


that never fails to deliver anything less 
than excellent music. I think on this 
particular outing they even Midi-ed their 
synths together, like mountaineers, 
allowing one player to modify the 
other's sounds with his own 
manipulations. The first recordable CD 
release from Martin Archer’s label , it 
was recorded from live performances at 
the Mappin Art Gallery in Sheffield, over 
the weekend of the Buddhist Dharma 
day. Buddha himself got into the groove, 
as you can see from the plasma pools 
and weird underground caverns he's 
exploring in Chris Bywater's cover art 

ED PINSENT 

Various Artists, Water & 
Architecture 

(Directions, Atom Heart, Bisk, 
Seefeel, AER) 

Belgium, Sub Rosa SR120 (1997) 

Above average modern electronics 
compilation of new and unreleased 
tracks. All featured players, about whom 
I remain in total ignorance, come over 
as technological experts in the field - 
intelligent sequencer programming, 
precision of arrangements and effective 
organisation of sampled materials are 
the watermarks of excellence here. My 
favourites are three avant-digital tracks 
from Bisk, who might just be Japanese 
player Naohiro Fujiwaka; I like the 
simplicity in colours, tonal range, and 
the bright finish all stitched together 
with a cheery sequence of friendly 
beats. If it's something more perplexing 
you're after, three eerie tracks by AER 
(Alpha / Echo / Romeo) fit the bill: 
decontextualised radio voices referring 
to unknown events, morse code signals, 
looped speech patterns generated into 
infinite gibberish, backed by drifting 
aetherial synths. No doubt this trick is 
becoming kinda familiar by now (see 
S.E.T.I. elsewhere), hinting at some form 
of global conspiracy by continually 
standing on the brink of delivering a 
secret message, without actually doing 
so. This keeps the listener in a 
let's-pretend state of tension, but it's an 
enjoyable tension nonetheless. In this 
vein, Jon Wozencroft contributes his 
intriguing sleeve photographs, with 
typography and elliptical messages about 
the nature of water and architecture. 
The most successful image is a row of 
timbers on the beach, equated (by a 
restrained slice of concrete poetry) 
with the international radio alphabet 
words. Alpha Bravo Charlie. Also 
represented here are Directions (Bundy 
K Brown and Doug Scharin); Atom 
Heart with the excellent minimalist trip 
'Space is Sanity'; and two rather 
yawnsome Ambient wash-paintings by 


Seefeel. Their contribution 'Ripley' may 
refer to the heroine of the Alien 
movies, may contain a Sigourney 
Weaver voice sample, maybe not. 

ED PINSENT 

Anton Nikkila, Formalist 
Moscow, Exotica, EXQ98108 

Can't get my head around this one. 
Techno from Finland, but not as we 
know it - not that we know any Finnish 
Techno in the first place. Maybe it's all 
like this. The sound and structures 
suggest this has evolved from dance 
music - just as Rachel Whiteread’s art 
has evolved from art which could be 
enjoyed by people who aren't smartarse 
post-modernists. This is not the sort of 
Techno one might describe as bangin'. 
or indeed be tempted to have it large 
to. Formalist, as the title suggests, is 
somewhat sparse, and sounds to be 
entirely computer-generated. Most of 
the sounds are essentially percussive, 
and oddly inappropriate. The weedy 
pencil-banged-on-edge-of- table sound is 
only defined as a snare beat by where it 
occurs in the bar. The bass drum isn't 
particularly bassy. The rhythms had me 
checking to see if the CD was skipping. 

It wasn't. This was how it was supposed 
to be. Even those tracks which don’t 
sound like the aural equivalent to a 
festival of experimental animation shorts 
from Canada fare only marginally better. 
An organic life form went somewhere 
within a fifty mile radius of the cut 'Oil 
On Water', but this is still as tight-assed 
as you can get without actually having 
your buttocks stapled together. I could 
elaborate further, about this being a 
successor to Richard Kirk’s (far 
superior) Sweet Exorcist endeavour, or 
about how I suspect this is the art 
version of gabba (unlistenable North 
European 'dance' music which boasts 
BPMs in the 250s, in 1:1 time), and if I 
looked hard enough I'm sure I could 
find something nice to say about this. 

But sod it! I'm past caring. This is 
unlistenable. 

WAR ARROW 

Daniel Menche, Vent 
OR, # Hold 5 (1998) 

Extreme.. Menche once made a CD 
called Incineration that came with a 
warning not to listen to it. Well, almost 
- you were warned not to listen using 
headphones, or a small speaker system, 
due to possible brain or hearing damage 
which might ensue. This guy doesn't 
make music, but seems set on some 
nihilistic, destructive bent which 
involves exploring extremes of danger 
and unpleasantness, sometimes making 
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use of his own body. The actual 
exploration seems to be the important 
process; you might say the tapes that 
result from these investigations are 
almost peripheral, but this CD is bloody 
exciting to listen to nonetheless. The 
nearest equivalent might be the 
Australian performance artist Stellarc, 
who likes to think he's half man, half 
machine. Fairly recently this genial 
cobber wired up his own body with 
electrodes that caused spasms in his 
muscles, so that curious participants 
might cause his limbs to jerk 
involuntarily by pressing the right 
buttons; you could even do it over the 
Internet. I think it was Stellarc who also 
inserted microscopic camera lenses in 
his guts and exhibited the resulting 
video footage as art; if not he, some 
gink must have done that by now. 
Menche is similar, part visceral and part 
industrial machinery. Although there are 
some actual vents (pumping hot air) 
taped here, the CD starts off with a 
recording of his own heartbeat with 
close-miking, which produces a quiet 
but extremely disturbing effect; 
thereafter it's merely an hour's worth of 
dark and eerie investigations you have 
to work through. Adjust the volume for 
your desired anxiety attack level. A 
quick glance at the checklist of methods 
used in capturing the sources should 
clue you in: smashing and scratching 
objects; a microphone accidentally 
catching fire; broken record players; 
recording equipment being abused; and 
so forth. Menche delights in his own 
crudeness, like a child in the sandbox 
making mud pies; but this apparent 
infantilism doesn't detract one whit 
from the power of his work. The most 
intriguing proposition is that the overall 
sound is somehow 'sicker' than his 
previous six CDs (which I've never 
heard); he's aiming for a species of sonic 
deterioration, forcing you to hear the 
very sound of rot. He wants this energy 
to pour from the speakers and 'escape 
into the listener's psyche', suggesting he 
really wants to get under your skin. The 
scary skull image -Sprinted on the CD 
is another visual cue; hearing this is like 
being confronted by such a skull in a 
strange nightmare, eating away at your 
face with its razor teeth. The nasty thing 
is, it's doing it from the inside of your 
own head.. .If this one isn't strong 
enough for you (you sicko!) then look 
out for his other 'hits', Static Burn, Field 
of Skin and Furious Eclipse on the 
Soleilmoon label. Try and make it to the 
end of Vent, though. ..the sixth track is 
lovely, almost like music. 

ED PINSENT 



Tone Rec, Pholcus 
Belgium, Sab Rosa SR136 (1998) 

Brilliant electronic manipulation from 
four Belgians, created and mixed in 
November 1997. They keep it simple, 
almost to the point of diagrams; a 
schematic for creating these seven 
pieces would probably be so bafflingly 
minimal as to out-stupefy any 
conceptual art buff. It's like this. One 
clicking, skipping or thunking tone is 
looped to provide a sort of rhythm; 
another tone oscillates between two 
notes, creating a sort of melody; and a 
third is simply one form or another of 
dirty white noise to roughen up the 
overall surface. Put 'em together and 
you've got the Tone Rec formula at 
your fingertips. Just kidding. Actually it's 
not as simple as that; because when you 
keep things as stripped down as this, 
you have no choice but to use only the 
very best sounds your machinery can 
invent otherwise their very triteness 
will soon become apparent and let you 
down in the final construction. So the 
original building blocks here are made 
of nothing but the finest Portland 
cement and rolled steel; you can trust 
Tone Rec to make your house on a 
solid foundation all right. Like the 
Water & Architecture lot (see above) 
they believe that modern music creates 
a tangible living space for your head. 

The only trouble is their architectural 
design is so futuristic you can't even find 
the front door.. .it seems to be floating 
in space behind several sheets of black 
smoked glass. Fret ye not, however, 
because once inside the labyrinth rest 
assured there are many fascinating 
diversions awaiting your intensive study. 
Another feature I like about this music 
is that it doesn't really get anywhere. 



Unlike Ambient music which tries to 
suggest some form of drifting progress 
in its tapioca-like movements, Tone Rec 
allow their few simple statements to 
just stay there endlessly repeating 
themselves in little hermetically-sealed 
looped dances. You're compelled to pay 
attention, but they're strong enough to 
withstand the scrutiny. I’m also 
enheartened to find they can manage 


the backwards-tape effect, which I'm 
assured by a studio whiz is no longer 
possible with digital recording. 

ED PINSENT 



S.E.T.I., Above Black 
Ash International [RIP] # Ash 
M3 1 (1998) 

Reasonably effective dark ambient 
sound-sculpting from this highly 
productive solo electric guy, Andrew 
Lagowski. Unlike other mendicants 
who've wandered through this area, this 
guy doesn't fall asleep at the mixing 
desk; his careful structuring of these 
atmospheric odysseys is as brilliantly 
bizarre as a sort of avant-garde 
ghost-tram ride. Like a Hippie chemist 
manufacturing a cocktail drug, he'll mix 
his sources eccentrically, leaving big 
near-silences; large gaps of hovering 
tension shimmering in the air, only to 
be shattered by a sudden and alarming 
interruption. The fact that these 
interruptions are often sourced from 
quite ordinary, domestic sounds - a 
telephone or human voice - makes it 
doubly unsettling somehow. In fact the 
distorted voices usually sound totally 
inhuman. Deliberately, one suspects; I 
would guess this links to the theme / 
subject matter of this guy's explorations, 
which are largely UFO / X-Files 
oriented. S.E.T.I. denotes the Search for 
Extra-Terrestial Intelligence; references 
are made to covert government 
operations both here and abroad - the 
so-called Black Projects. A list of 
websites is included on the liner for 
further research. I can't quite put my 
finger on what (if any) questions he's 
asking about that stuff, mainly because I 
don’t give a darn about aliens from 
outer space. If you too find such 
hoo-hah a bit hard to stomach, take 
heart because this is still good listening, 
a groovy spaced-out trippy disc, static 
bursts and musical tones sandwiched 
together and each whooooshy track 
segued into the next to deliver that true 
space-cadet experience. Lagowski has 
been issuing audio product since 1987, 
although S.E.T.I. proper began in 1992 
with the Vector 12" record; since then 
he's notched up a string of dancefloor 
related items as long as your arm. 

Cover photo is not without a sense of 
humour, too - two old dears sitting on a 
park bench, the gap next to them 
implying a missing presence; perhaps 
they've just been visited by an 
'outlander'. 

ED PINSENT 
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HE IS ALMOST A DUKE ELLINGTON OR CHARLES MINGUS 
FOR THE 1 990s, with their same capability for prodigious output 
and managing big musical projects. Those giants were no purists, 
and neither is Fell: not simply a jazz / free improv player, he 
composes and arranges; and embraces modern recording and 
sampling technology inspired by the heroes of early musique 
concrete tapework. Fell has experimented freely within these 
fields with great success, as his recorded output demonstrates. 

His genius for combinations of raw materials might (and probably 
has) leave a bad taste in the mouths of some listeners. Consider: 
Steven Spielberg back-pedalled on his box-office disaster movie 
1941 , admitting the aesthetic was excessive - he had tried to put 
too much in the stew, adding fruit to a savoury dish. Nouvelle 
cuisine might combine the savoury and the sweet in an aperitif 
like deep-fried brie with cranberry sauce; even gourmets who like 
the taste of both may not enjoy them together in the same 
mouthful. How often has an experimental artist been accused of 
'over-egging the pudding' by fastidious critics unable to digest the 
work set forth on the table? 


respect to this point it's worth remembering that Western 
European music notation has developed from a simple 
aide-memoire for spontaneous elaboration and flexible 
realisation into the all-pervasive restraining straightjacket we 
are familiar with.) 



I use this food metaphor to suggest that it has a basic flaw as a 
critical construct. It assumes that all art is about consuming. So 
many writers - myself included - describe the success of a CD or 
record in terms of whether it ends up delivering the equivalent of 
a satisfying meal. The artist is the chef, serving up a delicious 
three-course meal, which as listeners we voraciously gobble. 

This could be a big mistake. I think art is about the 
communication of ideas. It would make sense for Simon Fell to 
want to communicate a complex idea by expressing it in terms of 
something else; using the Teletubbies to explain Wittgenstein, or 
like that. Holding no allegiance to the purity of any given musical 
form of expression, nor to preserving a continuance of the 
traditions of jazz or improvisation, Fell uses whatever forms he 
sees fit. The ideas warrant it. However, another mistake would be 
to overstress this: as he says below 1 wouldn't like readers to get 
the impression that my work only explores this area'. 


developed '! Have you experienced a persona i disillusionment 
with the limits of any single style of music, or playing ? 

SHF Well, the methods used for this kind of work are usually 
a fairly even balance of composition and improvisation, but 
with very little 'conduction'. ('Conduction' is something I've 
literally only just started experimenting with. I did my first 
'conduction' piece just under three weeks ago!) In this 
context 'composition' really means the traditional thing of 
dots on paper: the main difference is the way I ask the 
musicians to approach interpreting notated materials. (With 


An Ambiguous 
Complexity... 

Interview written by Simon H 
Fell [questions by Ed Pinsent) 

1 1 1 1 iTl 1 1 1 II II INI II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 (I I 

When I use notation with improvising musicians, I try and 
encourage them to return to this original 'aide-memoire' 
state; I often ask them to play the notation 'as if it's a jazz 
standard that you already know'. This is sometimes difficult 
when the notation is extremely complex, but only as long as 
the player tries to play it 'right'; as soon as someone grasps 
that there are several 'rights' (and I'll let them know if they 
spill over into the 'wrongs') the process becomes relatively 
straightforward. At some stage one starts to see the return of 
energy and personality into the musician's playing; and it can 
be possible to reinject spontaneity 
and commitment into apparently 
sterile notated materials. I think 
that’s it’s probably this preparedness 
to allow the specifics of the 
composition to mutate several times 
during the preparation for 
performance or recording that is the 
essential element if a composer is to 
work successfully with jazz or 
improvising musicians. 

As for combining elements, I 
wouldn’t like readers to get the 
impression that my work only 
explores this area; indeed one of the 
most problematic areas for my critics 
is why I want to try and investigate 
so many different ideologies so 
frantically. However. I suppose my 
interest in combining elements stems 
from my love of both ambiguity and complexity; the 
ambiguous complexity created when several simple elements 
are combined is both only apparent and simultaneously very 
real. Listeners educated in the subtleties of improvised music 
actually complete the composition by their own perception of 
it, creating the possible relationships; this is a prospect which 
I find fascinating, and can produce a music of unparalleled 
richness whilst remaining ostensibly straightforward. There 
are several 'constructs' on Compilation ///which explore this 
thinking extensively. Of course there are several musicians 
who have inspired me to investigate this area; Ives (of 


Here we have an interview with Fell as he reaches his 40th 
birthday, and his own label Bruce's 
Fingers is also having its 15th 
anniversary. Record wise we 
concentrate mostly on his 
astonishing new double CD ^ 
which is a heavy-duty item indeed; 
as rich as a fruitcake, in fact (see 
what I mean?!), Also there is a 
retrospective survey of other records 
from his career. 


Illlllllllllllllll 
111111111111111111 

Compilation III 

EP What are the methods you use 
to realise a project like Compilation 
Ijl? You seem to use composition, 

’conduction', and improvisation in 
almost equal measures; is that a fair 
assessment? How has this interest in combining elements 
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course). Braxton, Mahler, Stockhausen, Cage and Mingus have 
all worked with the recombination of disparate elements, as 
have many others. 

I don't think that I've really experienced disillusionment with 
any single style of music as such, but of course there's a lot of 
disappointing (and bad) music out there in all styles. 
Sometimes it can be hard to remember why you love playing 
a certain type of music, and this happens to me a lot. But that 
lust means it’s being played badly. Of course my polymath 
stance (or should that be 'dilettantism' - as described by my 
Headmaster in 1 976?) is possibly a bad idea. Certainly from a 
career point of view, but also from a musical one. Possibly I 
would make 'better' music if I just did one thing. But when I 
can hear things in my head which no one else seems to be 
doing quite the way I would like to hear them, then I do feel 
that I have to try and realise those ideas. Often I may not 
succeed in creating what I wanted to hear, but I must keep 
trying. 

EP Do you prefer performing and playing to composing; or 
perhaps everything is part of the same parcel ! You seem to 
play bass with an almost frightening attack, and / feel this 
energy transfers to the players you work with. 

SHF I don't think I could relate these two activities with a 
view to preference; I seem to need to do both to realise my 
aspirations. This is partly |ust practical; both activities have so 
many aspects which are disheartening that it's useful to be 
able to balance the two. But on a more aesthetic level, I guess 
my real interest is in complex intellectual systems being 
realised by fallible but creative human beings; I wouldn't be 
able to bring my work to life in the way I want if I didn't have 
the connections and experiences which are so much a part of 
being a player. And although playing improvised music is a 
hugely important part of my life, I would never be happy just 
doing that; marvellous as improvisation can be, my perversity 
means I'm always interested in stretching both it and other 
structural idioms by recklessly combining the two. I've never 
had any interest in recreating music that already exists, and 
this extends even to my own work, so once a particular 
experiment has been tried I want to move on. I'm not 
necessarily interested in perfecting and refining it... 

I'm not sure about the frightening attack. That depends on 
context, perhaps. But I do consciously try and inject 
everything I do with focus and intensity. This may not mean 
that the music's loud, or fast (although sometimes it is), but 
musicians who work with me need to 
be electrified and intense if they're to 
get the effect I need. When they're 
reading music, or following other 
directions, people often focus on the 
task they're undertaking, rather than 
the sound they're producing. My main 
task is to get them to get back to the 
sound they produce, and force them to 
mean it! If people have something to 
say, I want to hear it; if not they should 
let someone else speak. Far too many 
musicians fill space because they're 
supposed to, without really engaging 
with the activity. If my energy transfers 
to them, it's because I work hard to try 
and make this happen. I'm not always 
successful, of course, and it's 
particularly difficult with large groups. 

EP There seems to be a real craftsmanship at the heart of 
your work, a very considered process as methodical ( but not. 
thankfully, as over-elaborate) as Stockhausen's large-scale 
works such as tnori / Forme I . / personally prefer what you do 
to the throw-everything-together-and-see-what-sticks 


approach of our eclectic American friends John Zorn, Henry 
Kaiser or Eugene Chadbourne. 

SHF I'm not sure that's a question, but I'll respond anyway. 
Everything I have artistic control over is considered (that's a 
very good word). I'm not saying this is automatically a good 
thing, but it's the way I work. Every possible implication, 
permutation and manifestation of a particular idea has been 
explored and assessed before a final version is realised; this is 
partly why everything takes me so long to do! And perhaps 
working with improvisers is my way of keeping this tendency 
in check. 

Although I frequently find Zorn's work interesting, listening to 
him certainly taught me that constant change can result in 
incredible stasis. While I've always been interested in 
cut-and-paste coilaging, the time-scale has to be right if you're 
going to perceive the juxtapositions. Sometimes Zorn moves 
too quickly; this isn't incipient fogeyism, it’s just that he 
defeats his own object by reducing his cells to dots in a grey 
pointillism. But he has also produced some fine work, and has 
been an influence on the way I think about the term 
‘composer’. I have a lot of time for Eugene Chadbourne; not 
sure about Henry Kaiser though! 

EP Speaking of Stockhausen, he seemed to like including 
complex printed booklets with his records that tried to 
explain all the trouble he 'd taken getting this thing together. 
How about you - is it at all important for you that the 
audience understands what's going on, or is it enough for us 
just to listen ! 

SHF I’m happy for the audience to listen on any level from 
completely analytical intellectual understanding to 'I don't 
know what this is, but I kinda like it’. What does piss me off is 
when people who are not interested in technical information, 
theoretical background or aesthetic aspiration decide that 
no-one else should have access to this information because 
they themselves don't want it. I’ve learnt everything I know 
about music and composition from reading books and record 
sleeves and listening to Radio 3 (in the old days); I want as 
much information as I can get about the music I'm listening to, 
at least in the case of 'composed music'. Giving people 
information isn't elitism; it's elitism to decide on behalf of 
other people that they are too ignorant or shallow to have 
any interest in aesthetics or technical matters. Therefore I 
would always want to make this information available, but it's 
not necessary to an appreciation of the music. However, 
more understanding might lead to a 
different, deeper understanding of 
what's going on. The people who don't 
want this kind of information don't 
have to read it... 

Trust Me. ..I'm a 
musician 

EP Is the relationship with the 
musicians and players as people - as 
friends, even - important to you 
personally, or to the process! Are they 
simply 'hired hands' reading the sheet 
music, or are they chosen specially for 
explosive combinations, to realise 
particular effects 7 Is it a 'nurturing 
process'! 

SHF The relationship is crucial. I need 
people who understand my aspirations, 
who trust me musically (and financially), and who are flexible 
about putting themselves in awkward situations. I cannot 
work with people who are worried about 'failure' or have a 
fixed view of what constitutes good music. I'm an 
experimental musician, and this involves risk; everyone who 
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works with me needs to be prepared to undertake that risk. 
They also need to have a good sense of humour, and be 
reliable. I've no time for posers, stuff-strutters and precious 
artistes; there can be rough and tumble in my music! 

Very occasionally musicians will come in as 'hired hands'; this 
has happened most particularly on the 
Compilation projects, mainly due to 
the size of the ensembles, or needing a 
specific instrument that wasn't available 
from among my usual coterie. Almost 
always a bad idea, though. 'Hired 
hands' produce music that sounds like 
it was played by 'hired hands', and it's 
pretty hard to motivate 1 5 or 20 
strangers in the course of a 3 or 4 
hour recording session. With regular 
collaborators there is an element of 
nurturing, but i'd describe it more as 
musicians getting used to my slightly skewed intentions in 
music-making. Some people are already on my wavelength, 
some settle down to it after one or two projects; others just 
can't get it at all, even though they may be fantastic musicians! 

EP Are you at all inspired / interested by similar large-ish 
combos, or composer-leader events - eg the Spontaneous 
Music Ensemble, the Arkestra, London jazz Composers 
Orchestra, Butch Morris, Frank Zappa bands ! 

SHF Well yes, although not particularly the ones you've 
listed. My interest in large and medium groups springs partly 
from orchestral music - Ives, Stockhausen, Varese - partly 
from the big band tradition - Ellington, Kenton, Mingus, 
Braxton - and partly from jazz-fusion experiments by people 
like Zappa, Westbrook and Don Ellis. I've never really been 
that influenced by groups like SME/O, the Arkestra, LJCO and 
Butch Morris' work, mainly because when I was developing 
the interests which still form the bedrock of my aspirations 
most of this music was unknown to me. One of the things 
about experimental music is that exposure to it is extremely 
haphazard, particularly if one's youth is spent in the Provinces, 
as mine was. I suppose the crucial things have been that I like 
big forces and I love dissonance, so anything that combines 
the two is off to a flying start with me. 

EP Is Simon Fell's artistic presence somewhere at the centre 
of large projects like this I The Final result seems very free and 
open - a Parliament of voices - so are you more in the way of 
an enabler for this desirable state of affairs! How much of an 
authorial voice should we be listening for f 

SHF I'm not sure to what extent you should listen for an 
authorial voice, but it's certainly there in most of these 
projects. Any recording released on or through the auspices 
of Bruce's Fingers will always have my fingerprints on it for 
better or worse. Even if it only extends to selecting the order 
of improvised pieces, or selecting musicians to improvise, or 
even just selecting a recording for release, all of these 
processes involve me ensuring that the recording has the 
focus, consideredness or experimentalness which I need in 
music. Sometimes this might simply extend as far as giving 
someone a chance to speak who has been previously 
ignored... Even though my work extends through many varied 
areas, I consider it all very much of a piece. 

EP Further on the audience. S/eevenote to BF 27 implies that 
the music might simultaneously disappoint [purist] fans of 
classical music, improvisation, and jazz. Have you any thoughts 
on the way music is categorised and packaged for audiences 
today ! Are the terms used too restrictive ! 

SHF I'm afraid I find the way music is categorised and 
packaged within the wider marketplace offensive and 
demeaning to the free-thinking listener. Even within the 
non-commercial field musicians and labels are far too ready to 


pander to listeners' predeterminations and prejudices; of 
course it can be nice and cosy in your own particular ghetto, 
but I'm more interested in enabling anyone to hear the music 
who might just conceivably be interested. This relentless and 
obsessive pigeon-holing is not necessarily universal; it seems 
especially part of our British arts infrastructure. Part of the 

blame for this must be laid at the door 
of funding organisations like the Arts 
Council, who insist on identifying, 
categorising and labelling any new 
music put before them. And woe 
betide you if you try and mix it up a 
bit! 

EP Have your projects fared better 
overseas than in the UK f 

SHF Another difficult one to answer; 
things always seem better when you're 
viewing them from afar. Of course it's 
easy to be supportive when you only have very sporadic 
contact with someone, but I'd have to say that enthusiasts and 
distributors in both mainland Europe and North America 
seem to offer very much more unreserved support. Although 
I have a marvellous collection of UK mail order customers 
who are tremendously committed, the UK music 
establishment (promoters, critics, magazines) all seem to be 
very wary of expressing overt enthusiasm for anything 
(although there are notable exceptions!), preferring to look 
and act cool. I find the sometimes incestuous back-scratching 
of UK gig-getting particularly difficult to participate in, but am 
determined to try and do more live playing over the coming 
years; possibly not much in this country though. 

EP Compilation III struck me immediately as being an 
extremely dense CD, / mean not a single musical moment 
gone to waste over the entire 2 CD set. Has this density 
been achieved through discipline, meticulous planning, 
editing...! 

SHF Yes, yes and yes. Phil Darke and I spent absolutely 
months in the studio ensuring that (at least in my opinion) the 
wasn't one wasted second during the 125 minutes. And I 
mean that literally; there isn't one second's music which hasn't 
earned its place against some tough opposition. Often you’re 
hearing three, four or five ideas being simultaneously 
explored; the contrast with passages of quiet empty intensity 
is also all planned. Every bit of this record has been gone over 
with a fine-tooth comb. One of my greatest disappointments 
is how some so-called reviewers have praised the album 
without ever really getting to grips with it. There's so much to 
say about this music. It's not so much a matter of whether a 
review’s positive or not, but I've yet to read one where the 
reviewer seems to have listened closely... 

EP Another thing / like about this record is how it achieves 
so many astonishing effects, almost exclusively through 
acoustic instruments.. .well not exclusively obviously (electric 
guitar), but my guess is you refuse easily-obtained 
atmospheric effects beloved of modern ambient musicians. 

SHF Yes. Quite early on in this process I decided to eschew 
the use of electronics. Thus only the electric guitars and bass 
guitar use electricity in this work, and even they avoid the use 
of particularly elaborate electronic effects. (I think a slight 
fuzz/distortion on Colin's guitar is about as far as it goes.) My 
interest in electronics hasn't abated really, but this is very 
much an acoustic album. However, I don't think this makes it 
a conservative recording; the way the acoustic instruments 
are used and combined is extremely exploratory. Also, 
several recordings have appeared recently which explore my 
ideas about the use of samplers (I'm thinking of This Music Is 
Silent Until You Listen, Frankenstein and Pure Water 
Construction ), but I don't often get chance to work with so 
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many live instrumentalists. As a result it seemed sensible to 
follow the acoustic tendency that the music was developing. 

You're certainly right about the 'easily-obtained atmospheric 
effects'; nothing else makes my heart sink quite the way it 
does when a musician switches on a delay pedal! There is 
definitely some law of physics that dictates that the more 
electronic effects you have to twiddle with, the less 
interesting the resulting music. Many a potentially interesting 
record has been ruined for me by simplistic and banal use of 
delay and other effects, and the same goes for gigs. Of course 
these things can be used in a creative way ( and I even used 
delay myself quite a lot in the early days of Persuasion), but 
generally I prefer disruptive rather than palliative electronics. 

Descension and Noise 

EP Descension - is this still a going concern ? When did you 
hook up with Stefan Jaworzyn ? Do you share with Stefan a 
passion for 'marathon ' endurance playing sessions, along the 
lines of the Cecil Taylor Unit ! Whose idea was it to play 
together ! How does this project rate in your personal 
scheme of achievements f Do you like any modern extreme 
noise music, like Merzbow > 

SHF Descension's still a going concern, except that nobody 
ever offers us any gigs, or invites into studios to record 
albums. We're not (and never have been) the kind of band 
who just play together for fun, but if anyone's going to give us 
work, we'll be there. I suppose I 'hooked up' with Stefan (not 
sure what that means) in late 1994/early 1995; he'd written a 
review of foom! foom! for Grim Humour in which he'd said 
that he'd like to hear more. So I sent him more, and 
apparently he meant it! I would perhaps say I have a passion 
for 'marathon' sessions when it's appropriate; I think rather 
than in terms of time/duration, we should be talking about 
intensity. I think what I definitely share with Stefan is a 
requirement that the music is real and committed, rather than 
affected or flippant. Sometimes it requires time to achieve this 
state, particularly for a lot of players from the 'jazz' tradition; 
you just have to keep pushing and pushing and pushing until 
something bursts and you're in a different space. But others 
can achieve this instantly; Webern, for example. As for 
playing together. I don't remember the details but I know 
Stefan and I cooked it up together. Tony and Charlie were 
willing volunteers, but Stefan and I made it happen. I rate this 
project very highly in my scrapbook. I think the music we 
made on our 1 995 tour (and at subsequent sporadic gigs) is 
among the most intense I've ever heard in 
my life. The Live, March / 995 CD is still 
astonishing, even though the recording 
quality is so appalling. In one sense I don't 
see how I could ever be involved in 
playing music as loud, as intense, as 
reckless and as transcendent as that ever 
again. My only real regret is that (at least 
so far) there's never been a good 
recording of Descension; I wish 
somebody would arrange a studio date 
(or even better a good multi-track live 
recording) for that band, before I'm too old to survive the 
experience! 

'Modern extreme noise music'; actually, a lot of it doesn't 
seem that modern or extreme to me. Some of it is very very 
loud, and stays the same for a very long time, but I don't 
really consider that a big deal. Once you've heard a recording 
of this music you can often say 'right, I know what that does' 
and you don't need to listen to it again. It's a one-trick 
whatsit, whatever the saying is. If I want 'modern extreme 
noise music’ I'll listen to Broadcast by Ascension. That's as 
modern and extreme as you'll ever hear, and you'll hear a 
new harmonic twist every time you listen. Once you've heard 


the gory complexity of Stefan's guitar (let alone played with 
him), how can you have any time for a lot of the 
one-dimensional tripe that seems so fashionable? 

EP What are the logistical difficulties in realising a work like 
Compilation III , from start to finish ! - in terms of 
co-ordinating so many players, rehearsing, booking studio 
time etc. 

SHF Just plain horrendous. I'm afraid that the major part of 
any work of this nature is just administration; the number of 
'phone calls required to get even ten busy musicians and a 
mobile recording setup in the same heavily-booked room at 
the same time is sometimes almost beyond belief. And then 
they don't all turn up! Even thinking about this aspect of 
Compilation III still makes me shudder. Someone once said to 
me, 'there are lots of people who'd like to do music like this, 
if they were given the chance'; well, nobody gave me the 
chance, I had to make it happen for myself, working from a 
blank page upwards. This is part of the skill/art of doing these 
projects, and without it I'm afraid large-scale musical ideas 
don't go very far... Only being an auteur film director could be 
any worse! 

EP Do you have to do all your own groundwork in securing 
grants, financing etc f Do you agree with Conrad Schnitz/er's 
view that 'the artist shouldn't have to do everything himself 7 

SHF Yes, I do everything myself. All the musicians I know do. 
Who else is going to do it for them? There's not enough 
money in this music for consultants, agents, administrators 
etc. Of course the artist shouldn't have to do this; every 
second spent on stupid pointless forms for clueless arts 
administrators is one second that should have been spent on 
making art. So much great work has presumably been lost in 
this country as a result of the hysterical tendency to try and 
force artists to jump through hoops to prove their worth, 
rather than just allowing those persons who actually know 
about the artform to use their discretion. Do you realise that 
'value for money' now actually appears on monitoring forms 
for Arts Council Improvised Music tours? How much does 
that tell you about arts funding in this country? 

The Bruce's Fingers label 

EP What prompted you to start your own label - perhaps to 
release certain music that nobody else would ? Are there any 
limits or definitions to what makes it onto Bruce 's Fingers f 
Do you perceive a gap in what is currently available, that 
needed to be filled f 

SHF I suppose the answer would have to 
be the foolhardy ignorance of youth. Like 
many young musicians starting out on 
their careers, in 1983 I sincerely believed 
that all I had to do was make the music I 
could hear in my head, and the musical 
world would fall over itself offering me 
money, recording contracts, fame, etc. 

Or at least I thought there would be 
some kind of career progression where 
things would get easier and projects 
become successively more significant. Of course I was 
completely wrong, but the realisation of that comes later. So, 
since the first two or three labels I sent tapes to didn’t reply, I 
simply thought I should put this stuff out myself. I had also 
realised early on that making one's way in the ’business' had as 
much (or more) to do with your ability to 'hang out' and be 
part of a 'scene' as it did to do your music. Since I've never 
been very good at any of music's social skills I decided I would 
start my own 'scene'. I was short-sighted enough to think 
that once a tape was made or an LP pressed, the world would 
fall over itself trying to buy it; I had no ideas about 
distribution, advertising or anything. Of course I'm now a 
grizzled pessimist (but still socially challenged). 
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The only two criteria as to what makes it onto BF are (i) I 
personally must like it/feel it's important/want to support it, at 
least at the time I make the decision, and (ii) somebody 
somewhere has to find the money to make it happen; 
sometimes that's me, sometimes not. This may mean that the 
catalogue is a reflection of my own personal tastes and 
interests, but what the hell else would you want it to be. It's 
hard enough to keep the will to survive putting out records 
you believe in; I'm not sure what other method I could use. 

The only gap I perceived in the market 
when I started BF was the 
non-availability of my own music. I was 
convinced that there was a small 
number of people who would be 
interested in what I was doing, if only 
they had the chance to hear it. I was 
right in that at least. I just never 
thought that the number would be 
that small... 

EP What does the name Bruce's 
Fingers mean, anyhow ! 

SHF Nothing. It was picked at random 
from a video tape cover in 1 979 or 
1 980, because a band I'd set up needed 
a name. I never dreamed you'd be 
asking me this question nearly 20 years 
later! (It was a Bruce Lee video, if 
you're interested.) 

EP Was it a good time for independent labels when you 
started ! Has it got any better since ! Do you sell items in 
respectable numbers’ What has been the best-selling item! 

SHF I'm not sure what would be a good time for independent 
labels. I think most musicians view setting up an independent 
label as a last resort; either because the existing infrastructure 
is too uninterested, too unreliable, too untrustworthy, too 
commercial etc. I know I did. Of course, artistic control and 
financial independence are marvellous liberties which it's easy 
to take for granted, but running a label does take up a lot of 
time and energy which would otherwise be spent on music. 

It's hard to say whether things are getting better; as you get 
more established things seem to get a little easier, probably as 
a matter of course. Certainly new technologies like e-mail, 
the internet and DTP can make life a lot easier for small 
organisations on a budget. And the Euro could make life 
easier, since currently it's practically impossible for an 
overseas customer to order just one item because the banks 
charge an arm and a leg for changing even tiny amounts of 
currency. But I'm sure there'll be new downers to counteract 
any improvement; I'm afraid I'm a pessimist. 

No, items don't sell in respectable numbers! If I could sell one 
CD for every five people who have a reason for asking for a 
freebie (they're a critic, they have a radio show, they're 
writing an article, they're doing a dissertation, they've got no 
money, etc - sorry Ed!) then I'd be a happy record label 
magnate. For CDs sales are generally between 1 00-500 
copies. Most are at the bottom end of that scale. In addition 
there are an awful lot of copies floating around the world on 
'sale or return', which seems to be some weird black hole just 
past Alpha Centauri. Essentially, this music gets talked about a 
hell of a lot, written about a lot, played on the radio a lot, but 
hardly anyone seems to put their hand in their pocket and 
actually buy it! I'm sorry this is turning into a rant. The 
situation's not helped by a world (almost) full of flaky 
distributors, either. Or by too many CDs (we'll come to that 
later). OK, I'll calm down. The best selling item is the foom! 
foom! CD, by a long chalk. But even that's not yet hit 500 
copies. (My heartfelt thanks to those people who do buy 
things, by the way!) 


EP My only sour note - your sleeve designs seem a bit 
nondescript and awkward to me sometimes, and / know you 
did some of them.. .sorry. Is a strong visual image important 
for you, not just to sell records, but can it make some form of 
additional statement about your music! 

SHF OK. Well here's an answer with several strands. Firstly, 
a lot of this artwork has been incorrectly realised/printed etc. 
One of the things about working on a tiny scale with a minute 
budget is that you don't have much weight to throw around 
with designers, typesetters, printers 
etc. So some of the designs aren't as 
they should be, and disappoint me too. 
Sometimes this is due to my own 
inexperience, particularly in the early 
days. Secondly, and most importantly, 
this is inevitably a matter of taste 
anyway. More recent efforts have been 
achieved in the way I'd hoped, so if you 
feel this way about the design of Playing 
With Tunes, Frankenstein or Ghost 
Notes, then I guess we’ll just have to 
agree to differ. I'm quite proud of these 
ones. Thirdly, I don't think it matters. 
The music is what's important. I know 
this seems obvious, even simplistic, but 
I do think it's worth restating. The 
number of sumptuously and ingeniously 
packaged CDs I've seen over the past 
few years where the actual music is as dull as ditchwater 
doesn't bear thinking about. Of course, when people are 
swamped by CDs that they can't possibly have heard, they 
might make choices on the basis of the design or packaging. 
Well, don’t; buy a print or small sculpture instead. 

Although I’m very interested in graphic design, and would like 
to make BF releases as interesting as possible (to my own 
particular taste), I would hope that one of the benefits of 
keeping at this business is that you establish a reputation for 
the music, not the boxes. 

EP If in 1998 it's now become as easy to release a CD as it 
was to issue a cassette in the / 980s - how does this in your 
view, 'devalue the currency of music'! 

SHF Of course, what I’m going to say will be completely 
undermined by my own previous actions, and a good thing 
too. The fact that everyone and anyone is now releasing 
almost all the recordings they make on recordable CDs on 
their own labels (in minute quantities) means that it's now 
very hard for the listener (and prospective purchaser) to 
attribute any particular standing to a recording because it's 
been released on CD. Of course this standing has always been 
mythical, since for most commercial record labels the quality 
of the music has been pretty low down the list anyway, and 
there's much superb music which has been ignored by labels 
large and small. But although it's an artificial distinction, the 
prestige of a CD release has both given musicians an objective 
to aim for and listeners and purchasers a theoretical 
guarantee of 'significance'. Needless to say (and BF was a 
prime example), there was a time when people put out 
cassettes like there was no tomorrow. The reason the 
current situation is different, however, is that for the first 
time in the history of commercially recorded music the 
pre-eminent consumer artefact and the lingua franca of 
domestic recordists is becoming one and the same thing: the 
CD. This could present a remarkable crisis, since the linguistic 
consumer infrastructure does not differentiate between 
pressed CDs and recordable CDs; at the very least it will 
prove interesting. Suffice to say, BF's cassette selection will 
slowly be supplanted by recordable CDs. Rather than 'devalue 
the currency of music', perhaps this simply serves to subvert 
and undermine received prejudices about which music is 
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’significant', based simply on the format which carries it. 

People may start making their own minds up about what's 
good and what isn't; or they may decide there's too much 
stuff and not listen to any of it... 

The Production of Meaning 

EP In 1 970s film theory, they speak of 'the production of 
meaning' in avant-garde cinema, i think this means that only at 
the point of viewing does the artistic communication process 
begin to work. There are no 'fixed meanings' inherent in the 
film waiting to be discovered by the passive viewer - rather 
the viewer must become active (while watching) in producing 
their own meanings. The Constructivists took the view that 
the artist is more like a social scientist conducting 
experiments, rather than a lofty outsider dispensing great 
wisdom. Does this apply to any of your work > 

SHF One of the main features of the work I was undertaking 
in Compilation III, and subsequently continued in Pure Water 
Construction , was exploring the degree to which musical 
form, interaction and structure can be retrospectively created 
by the ear of the listener. If someone is used to listening to 
improvised music or any music which requires a bit of work 
to perceive what's going on in terms of structure or 
expression, I do think it’s possible to develop much more 
highly developed listening faculties. Many structures in 
Compilation III are the result of chance combinations of 
separate events, and yet I find as a listener that they are 
related. I don't think that this is just fanciful. I've spoken to 
many musicians about this and some of them get quite 
mystical about it some talk about scientific explanations. But 
the depth of the relationship between the events depends 
upon a capacity to listen - as I listen to some of the tracks, I 
can hear people reacting to things which they can't actually 
hear. The correlation of that interaction may be pure chance, 
and it may be that subconsciously I thought that it might 
work; but I also feel that when a listener hears the first thing 
he/she interprets the second as being a response to that. 

That's something which improvised music listeners tend to be 


very good at, because they're used to discerning subtle 
relationships. Certainly if the listener restricts themselves to 
the 'fixed meanings' they will miss the main point of the 
experience; Compilation III is a work which requires a 
Berkeleyan God-like listener to bring it into existence! Martin 
Archer, in fact, has gone so far as to assert that there's no 
such thing as interaction, only chance combinations perceived 
as relationships. Whilst he's not completely right, he's not as 
wrong as many people would immediately assert. 

EP / seem to be arriving at a statement rather than asking a 
question, which is that your music is exciting to me because 
it communicates several very different elements 
simultaneously. The Compilation II record, for example, even 
at its simplest sounds like Albert Ayler free jazz and 
Stockhausen electronic music playing at the same time - 
causing sparks to fly. This is kaleidoscopic music for listeners 
with eight-track minds. Can listeners cope / Are people 
willing to listen in four dimensions ? Do you want to make the 
listener work hard ? This, I think, is what Tm getting at with 
'the production of meaning'. 

SHF 'Kaleidoscopic music for listeners with eight-track minds' 
is a great phrase; I hope it makes it into the magazine. If it 
does I'll quote it everywhere... I'm not sure that I want 
listeners to work hard as an objective, but I do want them to 
(in Ives's somewhat sexist phrase) 'use their ears like a man'. 
Listen to the music with an open, flexible mind; if you're 
interested in the intellectual background it's there if you want 
it, but you can just listen if you wish. But don't shrink away 
from things other people have told you are 'ugly', 'vulgar', 
'difficult' or 'obscure'. Just make your own mind up. I'm not 
sure all listeners can cope with having to make their own 
minds up, but some will. My music is for questioning, 
independently-minded people who are interested in quirky 
flexibility, complex simplicity, tireless reinvention and 
unpredictable results. Even if I say so myself (you can tell I 
write my own press releases). 
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SIMON H. FELL - Composition No. 30 

‘Compilation III', a large-scale work for 42 musicians • BF 27 (double CD) 
Nikki Dyer picoolo, flute/Sam Koczy; oboe/Becky Smith; darinet/Chades Wharf; contrabass darinet/Jeremy Webster; bassoon/Jon Halton; 
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trombone/Andrew M. Oliver; tuba/Irene Lifke; violin/Mark Wastell; ‘cello/Matthew Wilkes; ’cello/Kate Hurst; ‘cello/Justin Quinn; acoustic guitar/Stefan 
Jaworzyn; electric guitar/Colin Medlock; electric guitar/Damien Bowskill; electric guitar/Andrew Stuart; electric guitar/Rhodri Davies; harp/Thanea 
Stevens; duidchord/Fardijah Freedman; harpsichord/Guy Avem; piano, bass guitar/James Cuthill; prepared piano/Orphy Robinson; vibes/John Preston; 
double bass/Simon H, Fell; harpsichord, prepared piano, double bass/Paul Hession; dnrmset/Mark Sanders; drums, percussion. 1998 (125 mins.) 
"A genuinely important work. Fell's serialist tenets are radically energised by the shades of Mingus and Dolphy, while the baggy excesses which can 
mar jazz or extended free improvisation have been pared away, leaving a finely variegated and beautifully balanced composition. ' Julian Cowley THE 
WIRETFetl is laying the foundations for utopian music-making beyond the divide. Serious stuff, the debate about 21st-century music starts right here. 
A:1" Ben Watson HIFI NEWS & RECORD REVIEWPThis is, I promise, a rare treat. ’ Brian Martey AVANTARemarkable for its ambitious objective as 
well as the means employed, Composition No. 30 must be recognised as a significant event for British jazz. Intriguing, unexpected, surprising, 
disturbing but always impassioned and thrilling, Composition No. 30 fully realises the hurt of its ambitions . ' Gustave Cervtti iMPROJAZZft am starting 
to believe that Simon H. Fell is one of the most important composers alive, and releases like this just make the case more cut-and-dried by the minute. ’ 

Richard Cochrane RESONANCE 

MARTIN ARCHER/SIMON H. FELL - Pure Water Construction 

An electroacoustic suite based on solo improvisations by 5 leading musicians • Discus 11 CD (CD) 
Martin Archer; sopranino sax, violin, keyboards, drum machines, electronics/Charlie Collins; bass darinet/Robin Hayward; tuba/Jenni Molloy; 
'cello/Stefan Jaworzyn; guitar/Rhodri Davies; harp/Chris Bum; piano/Simon H. Fell; keyboards, double bass, bass guitar/Gino Robair; percussion. 1998 

(72 mins.) 

"The guest improvisers' contributions add several dimensions to a world of ideas already pushing the boundaries of modem composition. Once again, it 
seems as though Martin Archer and his collaborators have successfully created bridges between worlds previously barely imagined and illustrate just 
how clearly modem recording techniques can further harness such vision. The line between madness 4 genius may well be thin, but Martin Archer 

certainly knows how to parade a carnival along it. ' FOURTH DIMENSION 

1ST - Ghost Notes 

Improvisations and new composed music for string trio • BF 28 (CD) 
Rhodri Davies; harp/Mark Wastell; ‘cello/Simon H. Fell; double bass. 1998 (65 mins.) 
includes: Beigstrem-Nielsen - Fire Music, Contantinou - Empedocles, Durrant- Sowari For 1st, Fell - Icons & Cubism, Puw - X-ist, Wastell -Ritmico 

The latest addition to this Fell feast. The critics haven't caught up with this one yet.... 

CDs £11.00 • double CDs £18.00 

ALL PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE 8 PACKING FOR EUROPE. OUTSIDE EUROPE please add £1 00 per item 

BRUCE’S FINGERS, 24 CHAUNTRY ROAD, HAVERHILL, CB9 8BE, U.K. 



Hession / Wilkinson / Fell, Foom! Foom! 

Bruce's Fingers BF S (1992) 


Outstanding CD of free jazz playing, spirited, loud and fierce; 
'threeway dialogues of unstoppable veolocity, this one apparently 
coined the term 'Punk jazz'. Alan Wilkinson is one of my personal 
favourites in the UK scene and continues to this day to make a 
delicious racket with his vast honking bell of metal. He still 
manages occasional pairings with Stefan Jaworzyn strumming his 
angry guitar. A man of catholic tastes, the music which has fed into 
his playing includes not only the great Archie Shepp, but Hendrix. 
Cream, Faust and Deep Purple. Alan Wilkinson and Paul Hession 
(with the help of others) organised the Termite Club in Leeds in 
the 1 980s. which has been an important focal point in the North 
of England for international free playing. Termite seems to have a 
pretty open agenda, which is welcome; besides improvised music, 
they also book electronic noise merchants like the Swiss team 
Runzelstirn & Gurglestock. whose dada-esque pranks (eating 
platefuls of spaghetti connected to contact microphones) can 
sometimes upset those segments of the audience who prefer 
acoustic improv in the Derek Bailey mould. 

This great CD is six studio recordings whose names evoke the 
fun-loving Derek Bailey penchant for hilariously elaborate titles - 
eg 'The Alphabet Poised like twenty-six frozen ducklings'. For 
further furious Wilkinson blasts, check out the Bruce's Fingers 
cassettes Termite Two (from 1 989) and Bogeys (from 1991). 
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Simon H Fell, Compilation U 

Theme and Variations for improvisors, jazz 

ensemble and electronics 

Brace'a Fingers BF 4 (1990) 


An early foray into collage, combining unrelated musical events .We 
might say that the massive work Compilation III is cut from the same 
doth as this. Working with featured brass players Alan Wilkinson, 
Charles Wharf, Martin Jones and Pete Minns, and drummer Paul 
Hession, Fell takes recordings of unconnected improvisations and 
mixes them together, creating astonishing musical events that never 
actually happened. He then adds layers of his electronic playing over 
the top, and mixes in speeded-up tapes and other musique concrete 
devices. Frank Zappa has deployed the method with his studio 
bands, putting together backing tapes that don't match - he called it 
xenochronicity. Fell's methods may upset improvisation purists, but 
who can complain when the results are as good as this? No holds 
are barred when it comes to the post-performance editorialising in 
the cutting suite; this recording has a much more rough-hewn 
quality than its 1998 brother. All the edges are slammed together, 
still raw and bleeding. A splendid work and one that will repay closer 
listening. Sleeve notes by long-serving supporter and champion, Ben 
Watson. Sleeve photography by jo Fell deploys six croppings and 
enlargements of the same one photograph to emphasise different 
elements of the scene; a visual equivalent to what's going on in the 
grooves, perhaps. 


Charles Wharf / 
Simon H Fell, 
Frankenstein 
Brace's Fingers BF 
25 (1998) 


Highly intriguing - of Fell's 
recent works this is 
recommended highly. Fell 
makes cut-ups of Charles 
Wharfs saxophone playing 
and mixes it with foreign 
elements, his own playing 
on keyboards and bass 
guitar, and layers of sound 
effects. The CD traces an 
eccentric and quirky 
movement through a suite 
of ideas, handled with 
mastery and the kind of 
exquisite miniaturist detail 
we’re coming to expect 
from this man Fell. Funnily 
enough, we had another 
Frankenstein-oriented 
work last ish - the splendid 
Frankenstein Symphony by 
the French-Canadian 
electro-acousticist Frances 
Dhomont. Fell's cover art is 
taken from the same 
movie, the James Whale 
classic, but cleverly singles 
out the key images of the 
normal and abnormal brain 
(crucial to the story...guess 
which one ends up in Boris 
Karloffs bonce?). We'll try 
and resist the 'mad 
scientist' comparisons, but 
note there's a beautiful 
thunderstorm sound-effect 
on this record, muffled into 
the background during a 
particularly mysterious 
sonic experiment. T rack 
titles refer also to the 
electrical storm that 
becomes the life-force 
energy for the Monster. 


This Music is 
silent until you 
listen 

Electroacoustic 
works by Martin 
Archer, Simon H 
Fell, Robert 
Goodman, Simon 
Vincent, 

Katharine Norman 

DISCUS 6 CD (1996) 


Compilation, in which Fell 
turns in 'Mutual and 
Reciprocal Ceremonies', his 
Composition No 26. It's a 
lively and alarming tapework 
somewhat akin to a 
nightmare version of Frank 
Zappa’s early Lumpy Gravy 
period - it's always 
exhilarating hearing wind 
instruments doing things 
they can't possibly do. It's 
chiefly a cut-up of a 
recording of one of Fell's 
own works, an octet piece, 
reconfigured to be played 
via sampling keyboards. 
Paying affectionate tribute to 
the vinyl medium (and 
lamenting its possible 
demise), Fell incorporates an 
old scratchy classical music 
orchestral record from a car 
boot sale: even the crackles 
are sampled and played like 
music. 'They wouldn't let me 
near an orchestra, so I did 
this instead’, is his wry 
comment on the ingenuity 
of this assemblage, which is 
also something of an 
improvement on 
Stockhausen's elaborate 
methods as embodied in the 
Plus-Minus game; and 
contains perspicacious 
observations on the state of 
modern music composition 
today. A little gem of 
compaction. (The rest of 
this CD is also good, but 
then this is Simon Fell's 
article...) 
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Composition No 30; 
Compilation HI for 
Improvisers, Big Band 
and Chamber Ensemble 
2 x CD 

Bruce's Fingers BF27 (1998) 


The big one. Listen to all the records 
below (don't just read my stoopid 
comments) and then play this monster; 
Fell's career might have been leading 
up to this magnum opus. We might say 
that Fell has worked through several 
major modern musical developments 
this century, and made them work that 
bit better. Improvisation - allowing his 
players to blow free but then using 
xenochronicity to make further 
exciting combinations, and tape editing 
to leave only the choicest moments. 
Elaborate Stockhausen-like 
composition - refitted into a leaner, 
more efficient streamlined model. 
Musical architecture with plenty of 
open spaces. Tapework - all studio 
techniques are permitted, even if 
the/ re considered to be 'cheating' by 
some. Digital editing works, so why 
not use it? Only a diehard Pierre 
Henry fanatic would insist that 
magnetic tape is the only medium 
permissible. 

Some eight years in the making, this 
record is a Noah's Ark filled to the 
brim with an entire menagerie of 
talented musicians and musical styles. 
Like Noah, Fell is the compassionate 
zookeeper tending to all the beasts 
great and small, from the tiniest 
mosquito to the largest elephant; play 
this record and that's the range of 
detail you'll hear. To extend the 
ocean-going metaphor, a trip through 
the two hours of this record is to live 
inside the belly of the whale - a trawl 
through the ocean of 20th century 
where musical history has been 
swallowed whole. The luckiest man 
alive would be Jonah who could happily 
have spent the rest of his life inside 
this treasure-house of delights. And 
yet the cover art modestly seems to be 
saying the work is no more than a 
pebble washed up on the beach. I think 
a similar analogy was used by Isaac 
Newton when asked to reflect on his 
career of scientific discovery. 




Music for 10(0) 

Symphony for 10 improvisers and poet: Op. - 28 
version No 1 (Leeds) 

Leo Records, LEO LABCD 013 (1995) 


A big composition in eleven movements, big band swing music with 
plenty of space for free blowing. Written for the City of Leeds to 
commemorate the 1 0th anniversary of the Termite Club in that fair city 
(where it was recorded live in 1993), received funding from Yorkshire 
Arts, and coincided with the 1 00 year celebrations of the cit/s 
foundation. Some passages, for example, ’Movement IV’ sound like a 
Colliery Brass Band or Salvation Army band blowing a melancholy air in 
the bitter Northern air. Although the full piece takes some 90 minutes 
to perform, sections can be removed and re-arranged as necessary; I saw 
a slightly truncated one at the LMC Festival, and it's very good indeed 
live. With the added bonus of ranting poetry from Ben Watson, who 
declaims with poisonous zeal against the hypocrisy and 
counter-revoluntionary forces of record shops in Leeds. With players 
Wharf, Minns, Beck, Wilkinson, Hession and Fell; and Paul Buckton on 
chattering electric guitar, John McMillan on electronics, Mary Schwarz on 
viola and Guy Llewellyn on French horn. 
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Something Else, Playing with Tunes 

Brace's Fingers BF 20 (1997) 


Live recordings collected from touring sessions 1995-96, with Mick 
Beck on the tenor sax, and Paul Hession on the drumset. The name 
of the band should put any jazz buff in mind of Something Else! the 
1958 recording by Ornette Coleman; paying tribute to that 
landmark LP, the UK trio carry the message of free jazz on their 
journey like zealous missionaries. The record is an odyssey through 
the modern world with 'discussions...about how society could be 
organised, money distributed, and moral codes established.' The 
music's great: Fell's double bass works very well with just Hession's 
rimshots behind it, as in the introductory passage to 'Different 
Sticks', while 'Jacking it Up' starts off with very moody 
cymbal-brushing over a bass drone and panpipes. Beck's sax playing 
on 'Lonely Life' and 'Mysteries' is about the most heartbreaking 
you'll hear outside of Charlie Parker on a bad day. A melancholy 
record, but not without hope; the field recording of the church bell 
at Saint Saens, Seine-Maritime suggests some Christian compassion, 
an island of comfort in the midst of their dangerous voyage. 
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1ST, Anagrams to Avoid 

PSA, SIWA Records SIWA #3 (1997) 

First and (as yet) only vinyl release by string trio 1ST formed in 1 994 - Fell plays the bass. Mark Wastell plays cello, and has also worked with 
Evan Parker. Chris Burn and tape manipulator John Wall, besides running the Confront Recordings label. Rhodri Davies is a Welsh harpist who 
also does orchestral and chamber work besides solo playing. (I guess he provided the Welsh translation of the sleevenotes here). This is fine 
playing sometimes of an extremely discreet nature; 'Strim Stram Streliach' is one of the most subtle sub-sonic works of improv yet captured on 
tape. Each string player finds an infinite variety of sounding techniques on their chosen acoustic device - plucking, resonating, sawing, scraping 
bowing, hitting...so that a simple trio can produce a range of droning and percussion effects comparable with an entire orchestra. At time of 
writing the trio have booked a tour of the UK in November 1998, where they’ll be playing their own composed pieces and works by 
composers Earle Brown, Stockhausen. Bergstrom-Nielsen, and avantists Richard Sanderson and Phil Durrant. 
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THERE ARE FEW EXPERIENCES IN LIFE that rival that initial 
spanking when you're released from the womb into the great 
cruel abscess of existence, wailing and bleating like the 
proverbial lamb on the altar, a surprisingly unromantic 
snipping of cords and flesh before the pleasant reunion with 
mother or incubator, what have you. ..the first wet dream, the 
first pleasant love affair, the first kill, the first arrest, 
superlative memories. 

Occasionally, on the best of evenings, a concert or art show 
can rival these experiences like no other form of social 
intercourse, the best of such experiences are cataclysmic and 
controversial and can have productive and unsettling results. 
I've heard that in the fifties LSD was originally used by the 
CIA to convert alcoholics by 
providing them with the 
'religious experience' 
documented as a necessary 
catalyst for their cure. The best 
artists and musicians provide 
their wares as such like a tonic 
elixir for the pangs of 
contentment and boredom. 

Like an evangelical prayer 
group, something supernatural 
is promised; an awareness 
unlike any other which the 
listener must 'break on 
through' to discover. Whether 
the spectacle is illusory or 
self-mocking, the promise of 
some kind of revolutionary 
reckoning is inherent. 

I don't like to spread praise 
gratuitously, or even like 
writing concert reviews for that 
matter, but I break the exception for the supremely satisfying 
California based troupe called Caroliner. This band has never 
played in Europe but, like Spinal Tap - and loudness - are 
popular in Japan. I urge all you freaks to get some bread 
together and fly them over for a show like none other in any 
plane, astral or physical; that will make sparks fly from your 
sweater-vest and keep your synapses stitched with neon. 

I am fresh from this breathtaking experience which raised the 
pentagon at the Eyedrum Space in Atlanta the night of 
October 2 1 . A girl got burned and a guy got a ladder thrown 
on top of him and stomped on but sometimes it takes a low 
level of violence to spark the transcendence of what I like to 
call enviable memory. 

The Melted Men from Athens began the evening with a 
swamp druck fever calling dressed in pink furry animal 
skins and tweaking and turning dozens of knobs and 
turntables in a white noise frenzy of hot control and 
weird somnambulant nausea that was far riskier and 
interestinger than I'd seen previously. The traces of 
hip-hop and drum machine experimentalia were still 
traceable in their bizarre, pitter-patter soft shoe which 
included much running around in crazy Mike Kelley 
costumes and screaming weeny lyrical montagey diatribes 
Then they seemed to multiply and divide into a veritable 
army of stuffed animals, prouncing around the room, 
dousing everyone with machine smoke and throwing 
firecrackers at fans lurking in the staircase. Altogether an 
immensely fulfilling feat of performance in itself. 

But wait - like a reverse volcano spiralling over the void, 
Caroliner slowly takes the stage as the extinguisher 
smoke clears and one suddenly realizes one has been 
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transported into a black light universe of maddening luxury. 
The previously serene looking giant dayglow tapestries turn 
into molten hieroglyphics that furl haughtily in the breeze 
and the band members are suddenly decked out in the same 
Mayan highlight patterns. Their costumes, unlike the 
suspiciously friendly Care Bear look of the first group, are 
indescribable, somewhere between the symbols of Georgia 
O'Keefe and the plot thrusts of Gerald Jablonski's comics, 
maddening skeletal puppets and props like horrible satanic 
witching ceremonial garb cover all members with bizarre 
fleshy wigs and outrageously misproportioned 
appendages...the singer flaps wildly over a similarly decorated 
moog with a cow-skull helmet with what looks like some 

internal organ dangling from it. 
The violinist wears gigantic 
butterfly wings that flap and 
fold with her intonations. The 
guitarist wears a giant mask 
that extends far below the 
head and angles precariously 
over the instrument. The 
drummer and bassist seem to 
be joined by some oddly 
painted tableaux of horse hoof 
thunderstorm landscape 
cactus leaves with spiny 
anteaters prancing within and 
among the debris of lost 
civilizations. All perform 
seemingly as one victim, and 
several characters aren't band 
members at all but giant 


*' menacing puppets that twitter 

infrequently to some weird 

_ dlsco desi § n that mangles and 

curves into interpenetraE>l"e?plinters. A ladder appears into 
the mix and the singer is upon it, bucking and riding it over 
and onto the crowd like a crazed possessed mechanical bull, 
which it is a bull, the bull is Caroliner and has appeared 
before this awe-stricken collective, and the bull is trampling 
the opus of all our expectations in a ritual of drivel and 
choreographed fantasy extreme and delirious dialectics... 

All compelling and immensely addictively yearning to return 
one to the freest of scenes, the wildest of frontiers, not the 
West of McCarthy or the South of Faulkner but the 
innermost landscapes of the minds of history, passed history, 
unforgettable collective enviable history. ..see for yourselves 
this singing bull of the ancient sunburned telepathic void, and 
don't say I didn't blame you. 

BEN YOUNG 


CAROLINER 

RAINBOW 



LIVE @ EYEDRUM 
ATLANTA GA (USA) 

21 OCTOBER 1998 
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FOLK MUSIC POSES AN ENIGMA for me, the simple 
problem of unknowability. Even a superficial study of the 
lyrics, and their sources, of English folk music will eventually 
lead to a brick wall - because of what is understood as the 
'oral tradition'. The exact origins and meaning of a given folk 
song, murder ballad or weird fairy story are lost to us, and 
will remain unknowable. You can study and compare the 
surviving versions, making allowances for corruptions and 
mistranslations in the process - nonetheless the ineradicable 
enigma remains at the heart. But I find this enigma exciting - 
the very not-knowingness adding a profound sense of awe. A 
murder ballad or fairy song will always yield up at least one 
frightening image, too powerful even to attribute to the 
darkest imagination. 

The idea of the Hobby Horse rampaging through the village 
streets to bring in the summer is one I find decidedly odd; it's 
a May Day pagan tradition that has survived in parts of the 
UK. Tim Budden showed me photographs and a dummy head 
of its Welsh counterpart - [? the Marie Llwyd] - at the Cardiff 
Folk Museum, and took it for granted that everyone would 
enjoy having this monstrous beast poking its head in at your 
threshold. Brr! The Hobby Horse, along with other traditions 
like John Barleycorn, the Maypole, and wearing of animal 
masks winds up in the The Wicker Man movie, a strange 
British film from 1973 sold to us as a horror story but with 
many added repercussions that have made it a cult classic. 

The soundtrack to The Wicker Man finally became available 
early in 1 998, thanks to Jonathan Benton-Hughes and his 
associates at Trunk Records in Hampshire. Noteworthy 
because it had never been officially issued in the first place; 
this edition has been taken direct from the soundtrack rather 
than master tapes. The music was mostly composed by Paul 
Giovanni, with songs and acoustic instruments played by a folk 
combo called Magnet. The songs are never forgotten by most 
viewers: some are beautiful, like the 'Maypole Song', a dance 
and a hymn to regeneration rites (real Golden Bough stuff, 
this) with cascading children's harmonies; some are simply 
bawdy romps, like 'The Landlord's Daughter'. Sadly we're 
missing the most seductive and naturalest of the songs, the 
nocturne 'Gently Johnny' - because the record-makers only 
got hold of the shorter version of the film. But 'Corn Riggs' (a 
musical setting of a Robert Burns poem) is another piece in 
the jigsaw of a work full of images referring to the narrative 
theme - a failed harvest and the human sacrifice necessary to 
bring it back. Most effective are the snatches of music which 
blend with the movie's sound effects; the record opens with 
the roar of a seaplane's motor which segues perfectly into the 
drone of a bagpipe. The sound effects for the sacrifice of the 
Edward Woodward character are terrifying - he's caged inside 
the Wicker Man, with the sounds of crackling flames, 
livestock screaming - while the strains of 'Summer is Icumen 
In’ (naturally) sung by Lord Summerisle and his insane acolytes 
to the weirdest musical setting you could think of. This 
traditional celebration song becomes, in Giovanni's hands, an 
unsettling and melancholy dance of doom: Benjamin Britten 
could have done no better! These brilliant sound-collage 
moments are naturally emphasised when you play the 
soundtrack away from the film; the emotional impact is 
stunning. I think even if you'd not seen the film you'd be 
impressed. 

'Summer is Icumen In' is one of Britain's earliest popular 
songs, known to exist in the 13th century. Yet, despite its 
pedigree and age, even this isn't necessarily a 'pure' folk song; 
it's a 'carefully contrived work, full of stylistic innovations'. So 
says Karl Dallas, who considers the song likely to have 
emerged at the end of the minstrel tradition in this country, 
at a time when the feudal system was decaying and cities were 
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growing. It's more likely to present 'a townsman's view of 
country life, rather than the authentic article'. 

For years I was haunted by 'She Moves Through The Fair’ - in 
particular a version sung by Anne Briggs, which only survives 
on a rarish Decca compilation of music from the Edinburgh 
Folk Festival of 
1963. A 
ghost-lover 
theme which 
never fails to 
raise the old 
hackles, this 
story in song 
brought 
mesmerising 
images; I was 
convinced that 
no more genuine 
example of 
ancient 
'unknowable' 

English folk 
existed. Ffow 
wrong I was. It's 
an traditional 
tune all right, but 
the lyrics are by 
Padraic Colum - 
a 20th century 
Irish poet You 
can hear another 
excellent version 
by Margaret 
Barry on The 
Electric Muse. 
she learned it 
from an old 78 
record by Count 
John 

MacCormack and 
passed it on to 
revivalist singers in London when she sang at folk clubs in 
Camden and Kentish Town. Also recorded by Fairport 
Convention and Trees, of course. And I'm painfully aware of 
the more recent use of this song in a TV commercial, to sell 
some form of beer of an alcoholic nature for drinking 
purposes, I think the singer there might be Shane MacGowan, 
but that doesn't bother me so much as the crass images the 
director used: a romanticised red-haired colleen, an explicit 
picture of a 'swan' appearing when the lyric compares the girl 
to a swan in the evening; and substituting a funfair for the 
market fair. Shudder. 

Another folk record that really got under my skin was a 
sampler of Northumbrian music, with a thrilling mixture of 
border ballads, death songs, stirring tunes played on the small 
pipes by Jack Armstrong, and good-natured drinking songs. I 
keep returning to it for personal reasons too difficult to 
explain. It is called Northumbrian Minstrelsy, and features the 
singing talents of two Tynesiders, folk club favourite Bob 
Davenport, and lost tunestress Isla Cameron (who had a 
featured role on the soundtrack for Far From the Madding 
Crowd). The simple tunes are indelible; the lyrics sketch in 
glimpses of a forgotten and disappeared England, with 
horrifying accuracy, 'The Border Widow's Lament' is an image 
of utterly unbearable misery; the violence and widows' loss 
resulting from the battle of 'Chevy Chace' equally 
insupportable. Yet neither of these songs are delivered with 


any undue excess of emotional torment by Bob Davenport; 
no tormented 'soul singer' he. The emotion is all in the form. 
Isla Cameron also has some great death songs - ‘My Bonny 
Lad' about her lost sailor boy whose 'grave it is green, but nae 
with grass'; another drowning song, 'Willie's Rare'; 'The Three 
Ravens', and 'O can ye sew cushions’, a very ancient Scots 
nurse's lullaby which is one that shows the hidden origins of 

rock-a-bye baby; 
and also hints at a 
possibility that 
something has 
gone horribly 
wrong in the 
nursemaid and 
baby scenario. 

You can almost 
sense a missing 
verse that 
explains the story 
and shows you a 
baby accidentally 
smothered to 
death; the song 
might become the 
unsettling lament 
of a mad woman. 

I mention the 
children's nursery 
rhyme 

connection there, 
because I think it 
points to one of 
the many filters 
that folk song has 
passed through. I 
refer to the 
efforts of 
academic 
collectors, among 
them Cecil Sharp, 
who collected 
English folk songs 
in this century; and Professor Francis James Child, who 
collected English and Scottish ballads at the end of the 1 9th 
century. Their Stirling work meant that a lot of the oral 
tradition (which in any case was virtually dying out as they 
performed their tasks) has survived in written form. This has 
led to two problems, troublesome to a purist. One, the 
tendency by these academics to editorialise, and leave out bits 
which might upset a wider audience. Baring Gould is known 
to have expurgated rude words and phrases from West 
Country folk songs, annotating such lapses as 'very gross' and 
'impossible to print'. I think this is how Mr Punch, for 
example, was transformed (particularly in Victorian picture 
books for children) from a violent wife-beating murderous 
lecher who beats Death and the Devil, into a friendly Nursery 
story-book chap. Two, the transference of words that only 
existed in spoken or sung form, onto the printed page; thus 
rendering them into 'literature'. These issues have been 
discussed elsewhere many times, and I simply mention them is 
passing. For certain I believe the ballad form is about the most 
efficient way to tell a story; it cuts straight to the action with 
absolutely no exposition, and its deft use of ellipsis is 
something any aspiring writer would do well to study. 

If the oral tradition is something you insist on, then something 
of interest to you is the Leader record Unto Brigg Fair. This is 
reckoned as a pretty important item, as it contains very 
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nearly the earliest known recordings of English Folk Music 
ever made. They were made in 1908 by the Australian 
composer Percy Grainger, who studied the tunes to weave 
into his classical compositions - as have others, such as Ralph 
Vaughan Williams. Grainger made location recordings on his 
own cylinders in 1906, and revisited Lincolnshire in 1908 to 
bring Joseph Taylor (and others) in the Gramophone 
Company recording studios to make further records. The 
Leader record is made up of these cylinder recordings. Even 
leaving aside the historical significance of this item, it really is 
gorgeous music: struggling across the years through an 
unstable medium, there floats this most graceful of voices 
with an exacting intonation and control of phrasing that puts 
many classical singers to shame. The voice of Joseph Taylor 
exudes a gentle calm, yet the control is all there: in a way it's 
hard to connect this sublime voice with the photograph of the 
rather stuffy- loo king white-haired gentleman with his 
watch-chain, sideburns and bowler hat. This man was 75 when 
he made these recordings. 

This record is but one of many influences on Andrew King, in 
realising The Bitter Harvest - his first release of English Folk 
Song. King cites all the known printed and taped versions of 
the songs that he chooses, and delivers these mournful dirges 
with excellent voice, and minimal musical accompaniment. 
Focusing almost exclusively on murder ballads, songs about 
death, and other ghastly disasters, King brings these ancient 
tales and songs to life. Both 'Sir Hugh' and 'Earl Richard' are 
delivered with flawless intonation, each tale filled with 
shocking images of murder, yet sung completely 'straight' - as 
with 'Chevy Chace', the emotion is all in the text. 'Sir Hugh' is 
based on versions of the Lincoln murder, allegedly as part of a 
Jewish ritual in 1 255; 'Earl Richard' closes with the stunning 
image of an accusatory bird delivering a stern warning from 
the bough. Other songs, however, reflect the much later 
versions which had survived into the English music hall 
tradition; and, slightly earlier, those which existed as printed 
broadsides. Both of these song forms, catering to a 
bloodthirsty English mob that gathered at the gallows or 
other public executions, are a tad more melodramatic than 
earlier ballad forms. Through his English panoramic sweep, 
King concentrates mostly on the characters in the ballads, but 
includes along the way some very specific references to areas 
of the English country (Brigg Fair, Folkestone, Sussex, 
Taunton), and touches on his knowledge of certain 
ceremonies, like wassail and may dances. Even the 'May Song' 
processional conveys an unequivocally pessimistic message, 
reminding us how our lives are short and will be cut down 
like grass. King weaves a potent spell, supported by his 
impasto paintings reproduced on the cover and CD. These 
images are entirely apt visual aids for listening to any good 
chilling folk song. 

The 'puritanical' school of thought on Folk Music comes out 
of a battle that has already been fought in this country in the 
folk clubs of the 1 960s. There was even a political dimension 
to it, supplied by the post-war folk revivalists (and Marxists) A 
L Lloyd and Ewan MacColl. It's not within the scope of this 
brief article to reiterate this particular stew of conflicting 
ideas. The purity they so insisted on is not only unattainable, 
it isn't even necessarily desirable; the very impurity of mixing 
folk with rock music, for example, is what has led to a whole 
range of interesting and exciting bands in the UK, whose 
stories are sketched in by The Electric Muse book and 4 LP 
set. Besides, if you want another more exciting story of 
impurity, look what happened when English Folk songs were 
transplanted to the New World... 

To be continued in part two 
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Shopping list 
for the 
above... 

Andrew King, The Bitter 
Harvest 

Epiphany 01 (1998) 

With an annotated booklet testifying to 
the depth of King's research into the 
sources, and many fascinating 
observations thereon. He fears for the 
survival of these songs, which is 
precarious at best. 'We possess a 
wonderful storehouse in our traditional 
culture'. The lyrics can be obtained from 
Andrew King direct. With musical 
accompaniment on harmonium, bells, 
tabor and drones. The drones are tape 
loops; could this be the first 
Folk-Concrete LP? Plus guest musicians 
and singers John Murphy (from Death In 
June), Karl Blake, Andrew Trail, Scott 
Howland and David Kenny, 

Enquiries to World Serpent 
Distribution, Unit 7-1-17 Seager 
Buildings, BrookmiH Road, 

London SE8 4HL 

Paul Giovanni and Magnet, 
The Wicker Man original 
soundtrack 
Trunk, BARKED 4 (19 98) 

Still available on CD as we speak, 
although apparently the vinyl press sold 
out very quickly. Record collectors have 
been discussing it for years; I even 
considered at one stage running a hoax 
article about a rare undiscovered issue of 
the LP that never existed. The movie was 
released by British Lion in 1973, directed 
by Robin Hardy and starring Christopher 
Lee. 

Trunk Records, PO Box 56, 
Aldershot, Hampshire GUI! 3YN 

The Electric Muse: The 
Story of Folk into Rock 4 x 
LP box set 

Island / Transatlantic FOLK 
1001 (1915) 

Great! With informative sleeve notes by 
Karl Dallas and compiled by the same 
people who wrote the book below, this 
is a fine survey of most of the important 
players and singers who developed out of 
the UK folk club scene of the 1960s, and 
shows how things grew into successful 
and semi-successful rock bands - 
including the obvious suspects Steeleye 
Span, Fairport Convention, Lindisfarne, 
The Albion Country Band, Richard 
Thompson... 



For me the high spots include the cuts by 
the excellent folk guitarists, Davey 
Graham, John Renboum, and Bert Jansch; 
all of these demonstrating consummate 
guitar craftsmanship and fluency in 
finger-picking and quicksilver etchings of 
melody. Although some of these skills 
transplanted elsewhere (Paul 
MacCartney's 'Blackbird' is one obvious 
example), mostly it was a short-lived 
episode in musical history that was 
completely wiped away by the Punk 
explosion, a revisionist chapter which 
obliterated anything that smacked of 
technical ability. 

Try solo LPs by any of these three if you 
can find 'em. Davey Graham's catalogue 
is pretty much out-of-print and 
collectible, although I did find a See For 
Miles compilation. Graham picked up 
influences from everywhere, including 
eastern music and Charles Mingus; when 
he made Folk Roots, New Routes for 
Decca in 1964, paired with the 
incomparable singer Shirley Collins, a 
strange and wonderful hybrid resulted. 

Also don't miss the first 'history lesson' 
LP, with interesting oddities like Shoals 
of Herring' from one of Ewan MacColl's 
radio ballads made for the BBC in 1960; 
these mixed documentary speech 
recordings with interpretations of folk 
song, in this case by A L LLoyd. The 
Copper family of Rottingdean (whose A 
Song for Every Season on Leader is 
reckoned to be pretty essential) are 
represented, likewise Archie Fisher 
singing with his sister Ray - another one I 
first heard on the Edinburgh Folk Festival 
record, loving their harmonies which 
were in fact heavily influenced by USA 
blues singers Sonny Terry and Brownie 
McGhee. 

The Electric Muse is reissued on CD, 
along with a companion box of new (old) 
material The New Electric Muse. 

The Electric Muse (book) 
by Dave Laixtg, Robin 
Denselow, Karl Dallas, 
and Robert Shelton 
London, Eyre Methuen 1975 
ISBN 0 413 31860 5 

A rivettingly fascinating read, especially 
the Karl Dallas chapter The Roots of 


Tradition'. Dallas was the folk 
critic of Melody Maker since I9S6. 

Isla Cameron, Bob 
Davenport, Jack 
Armstrong, The 
Rakes, Northumbrian 
Minstrelsy 
Concert Hall, AM 2339 

Title derives, we think, from a 
19th century musical gazette by 
Bruce and Stokoe. Recorded by 
the more- than- legendary Peter 
Kennedy, the man who recorded 
so much traditional music in the 
UK now preserved in the National 
Folk Music archives at Cecil Sharp 
House, whose tapes are not available to 
anyone except members of the English 
Folk Dance and Song Society. This fine LP 
was a firm favourite of mail order record 
clubs in the 1960s. So how rare can it be? 

I have seen another copy at a record fair, 
and one in a catalogue. 

'Chevy Chace' = Child No 1 62. A long 
ballad, and only a fragment is sung here 
sketching in the aftermath of the Battle of 
Otterburn 1 388. The 'floating literature 
of the Middle Ages'. 

The Border Widow's Lament' comes to 
us via Sir Walter Scott. 

Unto Brigg Fair: Joseph 
Taylor and other 
traditional Lincolnshire 
singers recorded in 1908 by 
Percy Grainger 
Leader LEA 4050 mono (1972) 

In the 1970s Bill Leader issued a fine 
series of LPs, in restrained grey card 
sleeves, 'devoted to recording the 
traditional music of the British Isles'. This 
one has extensive sleeve notes by Bob 
Thomson, lyrics, photographs, music 
transcripts, and a splendid facsimile of the 
original record company's advert for 
these recordings, 'Sung by Genuine 
Peasant Folksinger Mr Joseph Taylor of 
Saxby-AII-Saints, North Lincolnshire’. 

Edinburgh Folk Festival 
Volume 1 

Decca LK 4546 (1964) 

Edinburgh Folk Festival 
Volume 2 

Decca LK 4563 (1964) 

Recorded live in glorious mono by Bill 
Leader. Anne Briggs appears briefly on 
each volume, singing 'She Moves Through 
the Fair' on I , and 'Let No Man Steal 
your Thyme’ on 2. Volume I has an early 
appearance by Robin Williamson, 
pre-lncredible String Band. 
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MASONNA 

BEAUTY/ BEAST 
BFFP142 LTD 1000 CD only 
+ LIVE IN UK IN FEB!!!! 

PAN SONIC 

“A” 

BFFP149 CD&LP 
EURO TOUR THRU MARCH 

PAN SONIC 

HgJJ 

BFFP 161 12” ONLY 

LABRADFORD 

TITLE UNKNOWN 
BFFP 157 CD&LP 
“DRIFTING” THROUGHOUT APRIL 

HOVERCRAFT 

experiment below 
BFFP 160 CD&LP 
DATING SOON 

BLAST FIRST 
(OLD DOG / NEW TRICKS) 

YEAR 999 
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tk CURATOR'S DEN 

Jungle Cookies, Henry Cow, Daily Dance, Smut, 
Swans Live, Sonic Youth, Sun City Girls, New 
Zealand comp, various droning ones. Land Of 
Nod, Datblygu, Alternahunk...and the 
astonishing violin of John Clyde-Evans 

• records ARE OUR JACK DANIELS 


Henry Cow, Leg End 
(Original Mix) 

ReR Recommended HC1 (1998) 

If you read Kenneth Ansell's Impetus 
magazine # 9 (from 1 979) you'll find a 
snapshot of a weary Henry Cow 
towards the end of their natural life, ten 
years after their formation, six years 
after Leg End had been released. By this 
point they'd become almost an 
instrumental band playing the 
compositions of Tim Hodgkinson and 
Lindsay Cooper and released the 
Western Culture LP on their own 


Citizen King', which gives a hint of 
Hodgkinson's obliquely critical allusions. 
If nothing but this LP had been issued, I 
dare say it would be more prized (by 
collectors) as a very good example of 
late period, progressive art-rock. Played 
by a five piece of Fred Frith, Chris 
Cutler, Tim Hodgkinson, John Greaves 
and Geoff Leigh, it carries on a tradition 
with the best elements of The Soft 
Machine with some fine reed work from 
Leigh and very free-ranging jazzy guitar 
solos from Frith; and Frank Zappa, with 
Hodgkinson's superbly tasty 


to an LP by another 
ghastly Virgin signing 
of this time, David 
Bedford. 

The booklet notes to 
this CD are a little 
modest about the 
band's history, 
abstemiously resisting 
mythologising. That's 
Cutler's way, I would 
guess. It's interesting 
to compare a recent 
release from King 
Crimson; Robert 
Fripp these days is anything but 
unstinting in detailing his praise for his 
band during the same year, 1973. From 
his extensive sleeve notes to The Night 
Watch , a frighteningly excellent live 
double CD from 1 997: 'After 1 976 it 
was impossible to mention.. .the name of 
the group without attracting derision, 
perhaps hostility, from anyone who read 
and were influenced by the English 
music press.. .the sudden increasing 
respectability of "prog rock" I view with 
the same polite smile.. .with which I 
viewed the preceding period of 


Broadcast label, only too happy to be 
free from the dark satanic chains of 
Virgin Records and Virgin Music 
Publishing. Dagmar Krause the 
vocalist had left, although Cutler and 
Frith had already pulled her in to 
record the first (quite good) Art 
Bears LP. The original bass player 
John Greaves had also left, scored 
and recorded the eccentric jazz opus 
Kew Rhone in 1 976 with Peter 
Blegvad, before joining National 
Health. Discussed at some length by 
Ansell alongside the other Rock In 
Opposition groups, including Stormy 
Six, Etron Fou Leloublan, Univers 
Zero and Sarnia Mammas Manna, 

Henry Cow held fast to their 'Art is 
not a mirror, it is a hammer' stance, 
suggesting the LP In Praise of Learning 
was the point at which their Marxist 
ideals would be made manifest, partly 
spurred by Dagmar Krause's interest in 
singing lyrics with some sort of a 
political handle. However, 
disillusionment and fatigue were 
somewhat in the air by this point, 
judging by the press release which baldly 
stated 'Our carapace has turned from a 
strength to a weakness.' 

If you want to feel the force of the 
strength in question, turn to this - their 
first LP from 1 973. Mostly instrumental, 
it's a highly entertaining and rewarding 
mixture of styles and playing, all 
brilliantly recorded at the famed Manor 
studio in Oxfordshire. It's also quite 
some way from the more political LPs 
which would follow, with the exception 
of the final song 'Nine Funerals of the 


r L 1 ' 




composition 'Amygdala' being so close 
to a Mothers of Invention 
chamber-orchestra piece that it verges 
on pastiche. In addition, the Cow-Men 
were plugging into cool scenes in the 
UK at the time: one of the first bands to 
sign to the new Virgin label, mainly on 
the recommendation of Robert Wyatt; 
playing a tour with Faust, who had also 
recently signed to Virgin and also 
recorded Faust IV at the Manor; and 
establishing The Explorer's Club, an 
avant-garde venue at the London School 
of Economics which played host to such 
luminaries as Derek Bailey, The Scratch 
Orchestra, Ivor Cutler, Lol Coxhill and 
Ron Geesin. There were other 
not-so-cool scenes too, for example an 
association with Mike Oldfield and the 
first performance of Tubular Bells at the 
QEH, which is something I'd try and live 
down, speaking personally. Even naffer - 
Cutler was also spotted on the credits 


ignominy and social disgrace'. Still, giving 
more than a flavour of the times, the 
Leg End CD reproduces some 
contemporary ads and cuttings from 
Melody Maker, and tour posters. For a 
second you can imagine how it might 
have felt in 1 973 to see that brilliant 
'sock' cover painting ♦•(by Ray Smith) 
on the racks in your local Megastore. 

No member of Henry Cow should be 
ashamed of having made great music or 
doing something relevant in the 1970s. 
Even their haircuts weren't so bad! (I 
know.. .hair ain't where it’s at) One for 
everyone to buy and listen to, and soon. 

ED PINSENT 

Datblygu, Wyau and Pyst = 32 
Born =1987 -90 
Ankst CD060 (1995) 

Towards the close of the last decade, 
Wales, traditionally the land of the male 
voice choir and women in silly hats, 
enjoyed something of a musical 
renaissance, spawning numerous groups 
of diverse qualities, united only by their 
nationality and language. Ten years later, 
Welsh bands are everywhere and 
behind the 'hilarious' sheep-related 
headlines, most of them are bobbins. 
Show me a man who enjoys the music 
of Gorky's Zygotic Mynci, Super Furry 
Animals and Catatonia - I will show you 
a convincing argument for the 
reinstatement of National Service. 

jangly indie toss was not always the 
order of the day. Welsh music was once 
a magnificent beast, iridescent with rude 
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breezy cheer of 'Am' to the 
wrist-slashing blues of 
'Dymuniadau Da' and 'Nofel 
O'r Hofei' to the Dada 
carnival of 'Mynci Efo Crach' 
without breaking sweat. 
There's even a mutant cousin 
of Country and Western on 
here. Although some songs 
(like for example 'Dymuniadau 
Da', which boasts the most 
blackly sardonic use of the 
phrase 'ha ha bloody ha' I've 
ever heard) shouldn't be 
played to the suicidally inclined. I'd 
recommend this disc to anyone. Not a 
single dud song within earshot. 


neaitn to wnicn, sadly, only Welsh 
people (and of course John Peel) 
bothered to pay attention. There was 
Traddodiad Ofnus, purveyors of jarring 
paranoiac rock. Plant Bach Ofnus (no 
relation) did the brooding, driven bit 
with samplers, sequencers and striking 
originality. To these lugholes, the prize 
of the litter was Datblygu, pronounced 
'dat-blu-gee' meaning either 'board' (as 
in Board of Directors) or 'bored' (as in 
'Let's watch Titanic on video'), so I'm 
told. 

The release of this disc, comprising 
their two albums Pyst (Posts) and Wyau 
(Eggs) means that one no longer has to 
resort to murder to hear them - which 
is nice. Enterprising fanzine folk of the 
day often likened Datblygu to The Fall, 
which although not completely off the 
mark was a little too generalised to hold 
much water, and perhaps inspired the 
song 'Fanzine Ynfytyn' or 'Fanzine Idiot'. 
Among these 32 songs, none of which 
actually sound like The Fall, are hints of 
New Order, Tom Waits, Einsturzende 
Neubaten, John Barry. Can, and others. 
This said, the actual Datblygu sound 
illustrates the folly of namechecking 
other artists in the service of attempting 
some form of written description. 
Datblygu sound like Datblygu, and that's 
about as much as you can say. 

It seems sadly likely that the fact of 
everything being written and sung in 
Welsh, a point that fromage grande 
David R Edwards ^never once felt 
required explanation, isolated Datblygu 
from a larger audience. If you have a 
brain, however, the language barrier 
isn't a problem and, as has often been 
noted, serves to enhance the perceived 
surrealism of the songs - particularly 
when the only utterances 
comprehensible to my ears are 'Edward 
Heath' and 'trombone' during 'Nofel O'r 
Hofei'. Although translated titles such as 
'Barking, Intercourse', 'Intentions Of 
Cattle' and 'Goodnight Scum' do little to 
aid comprehension, it shouldn't bother 
anyone. The music, with its understated 
drama and stomach-knotting 
melancholia, has a raw-edged eloquence 
that transcends the language gap. 

Datblygu move effortlessly from the 


There will never be another Datblygu. 
They were an edition of one. Seek this 
out while there is still a planet upon 
which you may listen to it. 

WAR ARROW 

Alt eniah link, Altemahunk 
Australia, Dual Plover IMR NVJ 
698 (1998) 

Beguilingly weird feminist trio from 
Down Under, with a bewitching set of 
songs layered with dubby techniques 
and unbalanced electronic work. The 
bank of analogue electronics equipment 
(including a Realistic Moog 
Concertmate, a Roland Octopad SPD I I 
and an Alessis sequencer) is wielded 
with confidence by Phoebe Jeebe, who 
welcomes these devices as a release 
from learning to play music: 'Music 
doesn't matter. Never mind the concept 
of notes when you've got frequency, 
and everything in between 20 hz and 20 
khz, everything that you can hear, you 
can have every division of that 
spectrum'. Singer Adrienne Patrick is 
another secret weapon; just hear her 
suddenly snatching a brilliantly 
unexpected melody out of nowhere to 
relate the dark dream of 'Snake Arms'. 
Pitch-shifting and other effects tilt her 
voice into a phone-call from outer 
space dimension. Her lyrics are pure 
stoned-out, fragmentary nightmare stuff. 
Each song is delivered languidly and 
unhurriedly, underpinned by skeletal 
dub shards of bass and drum kit-plus 
drum machine, ever a winning 
combination. An afternoon with these 
characters could be real fun, judging by 
their outlandish dress sense; looks like 
they stepped out of an underground 
movie by Jack Smith. 

ED PINSENT 

Dual Plover address is in the 'Atoms of 
Pure Noise' section 



issue 

John Clyde-Evans, 528 Steps 
c/w For Love, 7" 33 rpm 
single 

Betley Welcomes Careful Drivers 
/ Giardia, No Number (1998) 

A perfectly exquisite single showcasing 
two mournful and melancholy violin 
works, scored for bowed and scraped 
strings by Clyde-Evans. In this age of 
cynicism and irony, I can't tell you how 
marvellous it is to hear something as 
genuinely emotional as this work. 
Honest and moving music that is sad 
without being sentimental. No higher 
recommendation surely needed. 

ED PINSENT 

John Clyde-Evans, [For 
ht/rp/j&s] 

Fisheye Records, Optic 1 LP 
(1998) 

Arriving here within weeks of the above 
single, comes this perfectly exquisite LP 
issued by Paul Wild’s Fisheye label. 
Stating its 'all acoustic' credentials with 
pride, this vinyl artefact yields seven 
tracks of beauty, mystery and 
penetrating sadness. Slow-moving, 
drenched with nostalgic emotion, these 
works are obviously constructed with 
an intensity of concentration that few 
musicians can match. As to 
methodology, the sound of a violin is 
apparent, along with environmental 
room-atmosphere recordings which 
have been selected by a sharp and 
ludicious ear, one which is sensitive to 
minute changes in timbre. Other sounds 
are alien to me; but naming the exact 
brushes used by this particular painter is 
something of a futile exercise when 
you're faced by something of this 
unearthly power and beauty. The image 
of windows is here twice: a sticker on 
the LP cover is a gold and silver Mark 
Rothko-like window with hard edges. 

The insert is a half-tone window 
glimpsed behind two semi-circles. These 
sound works are windows onto another 
world, partly the world of Clyde-Evans' 
mind, partly a strange and elemental 
one of rare minerals (gold and silver) 
waiting to be mined by the horde of 
expectant listeners. Join this excursion; 
peer through these windows, and open 
them wide. 

Multi-instrumentalist Clyde-Evans, who 
plays both real and make-believe 
instruments, was in UK indie band 
Hood for a while (at least on a 7" 

Useless, on the Domino label), and has 
played with Neil Campbell, Ashtray 
Navigations, Dogliveroil, Children At 
Play, and Culver. This LP is a limited 
edition of 500 copies, some sleeves 
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bearing Buddhist prayer papers fetched 
back from a trip to Thailand. 

ED PINSENT 

From Fish eye, PO Box 110, 

Farnborough, Hampshire GUI 4 6YT 

Swans, Swans are 
Dead 

(2 x Live CD 
1995-1997) 

USA, Young God 
Records YGCD012 / 

Release RR6996 
(1997) 

I find it remarkable how 
Swans have progressed 
over the many years of 
their existence, from 
near-atonal cacophony to 
trembling acoustic 
melody without ever 
compromising the 
severity or intensity of 
the effect their music 
induces. The earlier 
Swans records, although 
slow, loud and 
harrowing, with titles 
that pretty much say it all 
('Raping a Slave', 

Butcher 1 , 'Thug'), always 
hinted at some delicate sense of beauty 
amid the walls of guitar noise and 
shudder-inducing lyrics. Although more 
recent albums have been perversely 
tuneful ('The Sound Of Freedom' could 
almost be Swans' take on Bruce 
Springsteen) that edgy sense of vertigo 
has remained undiluted. It is this quality 
which makes them unique. 

My first experience of the group 
Whitehouse (cited as an influence by 
Michael Gira)^ was quite extreme. I 
found the records disturbing to such an 
extent that I had doubts about wanting 
such vile artefacts in my house. 
Whitehouse, by their own testament, 
produced 'the most violently repulsive 
records ever made'. Whitehouse are all 
about domination - that is, beating the 
listener into submission. But where 
their untrammelled fury is directed 
outwards at the listener, that of Swans 
takes the opposite approach. Swans 
music doesn't name names, but rather 
focuses on the psychological profile of 
rage directed inwards; which, with the 
extremes to which Gira's lyrics take it, 
seems altogether more disturbing. 
Whitehouse may scream and rage about 
what plans they have in store for your 
bottom, but when Gira howls 'I’ll cut off 
my right arm just to stand in your 
shadow', and sounds as though he 
intends to do just that it is genuinely 
scary. 


This double CD marks the conclusion 
of the group's long and tormented 
history, with expertly recorded 
selections from the last two tours. Like 
Mr Dinger (see elsewhere), Swans are 
in their element doing one simple thing 
over and 
over until 
one is 

carried away 
by its divine 
momentum. 
The effect 
works in a 
similar way 
to the 
principle of 
Chinese 
water 

torture, and 
on occasion 
to an 

apparently 
similar end. 
This is not 
to suggest 
Swans are 
just about 
pain. No, it's 
more 

complicated 
than that 
like the dull 
and vaguely 

satisfying numbness of a picked-at 
wound, a second of clarity and calm 
before a violent storm, extended out 
towards infinity. Yet in spite of this, 
even at their slowest and ugliest Swans 
remain sublimely glorious and 
panoramic. There is something very Old 
Testament at work here. A fitting full 
stop to Swans' fifteen year sentence. 

WAR ARROW 

The Orchestre Murphy, Smut 
Alcohol ALOMCD (1997) 

I can't say I wasn't warned about this 
one. Mr Editor cautiously informed me 
of the 'novelty' element to 
this CD. The music consists of 
regular 'song' type songs, 
played by a band trying their 
best to sound like a karaoke 
disc, or a test-card 
soundtrack. The lyrics, 
included in the booklet (I 
hope to God not as poetry) 
seem mildly amusing in a 
vague twitch of one corner of 
the mouth sort of way. That's 
until you hear them sung - in 
a voice that's even more 
insufferably polite than the 
music. Vague intimations of 
psychedelia or jazz are made, 
in the same way that an 
embarrassingly elderly relative 


took polite interest in that LP by Sadist 
Arse Trumpet you brought home when 
you were twelve. 

I find it hard to credit that someone 
somewhere put this together in the 
mistaken belief that it is vaguely 
amusing. In fact, it's so laboured and 
resolutely shite that it's almost art. 
Perhaps this is some big post-modern 
laff fest intended to provoke 
uncontrollable mirth by creating 
something that's funny because it, hey, 
get this.. .ISN'T funny, even though it 
appears to think it is. If you see what I 
mean. I have tapes of myself breaking 
wind that are funnier and more 
deserving of national release. Oh well. 
Another one for the dog to play with. 

WAR ARROW 

From Alcohol Records, PO Box 556, 
London SE5 ORL 

Doug Snyder and Bob 
Thompson, Daily Dance 
PSA, Warm O’Brisk WP5 (1998) 

Special: a near-undiscovered 
underground LP from I 9724 y and the 
music is amazingly good. An electric 
guitar and drums record, improvised 
live to tape by two guys in rural Ohio, 
letting rip in the drummer's kitchen. 
Although subsequent recordings made 
in another part of the house were 
technically better, it was these so-called 
'Damascus tapes’ that were sent to 
Carla Bley, the jazz composer / pianist, 
for possible release as a private press LP 
via her New Music Distribution Service. 

She said yes. Thank heavens someone 
encouraged them. Quite aside from the 
tumultuous rush of energy this LP gives 
off. it has a truly unique sound - or set 
of sounds. The most distinctive is heard 
early on, in the quieter moments; I take 
it to be some percussion instrument 
resembling a musical box. When in 
raging full-on mode, the duo merge into 
one voice; distortion from amplification. 
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Eugene Chadboume, Jungle 

Cookies 2 x CD 

PSA, Old Gold OLDGOLD4 (1998) 


I know nothing of this man, other than 
seeing reviews of Shockabilly records in 
Sounds over ten years ago, and noting 
the hairy bloke with the silly grin and 
extremely punchable face. This double 
CD pack comes with a booklet 
explaining how important Chadders is, 
and how clever the individual tracks are. 
The final kick in the teeth is the 
booklet's glowing praise heaped on 
Derek Bailey, a man whose work is 
evidently too sophisticated for a thickie 
such as wot I are, sounding to me like 
the 'genius' has put his guitar in a tumble 
drier. I don't know...) Just don't know. If 
you want jungle, go and buy Panacea or 
LTJ Bukem, or early Dj Rap. Surely one 
of the least interesting events of the last 
few years is Mr Bailey's kindly dalliance 
with jungle, thus allowing people with 
goatee beards and media studies 
degrees to reclassify it as a 'valid 
expwessive cultuwal phwenomenom'. 
Bah! 

So, with these er... reservations in mind I 
listened to the CD. Much to my 
annoyance it's actually quite good. Tape 
collages of overheard conversations. 
Skipping CDs. Sped-up twangy guitars. 
The effect is akin to slowly tuning your 
way through all the stations on four or 
five radios at the same time - that is, 
individual tracks make little apparent 
sense, but if listened to in one go the 
whole double set has a cumulative effect 
that isn't entirely unrewarding. That 
said, some of this is very irritating - that 
bloody saxophone for starters, and the 
cover of 'See Emily Play’ by (shudder) 
Pink Floyd - but even these, maddening 
as they are, seem to serve a point in 
filling out the weft of the rich eccentric 
tapestry of Jungle Cookies. For me, the 
true star of this monster is Molly, Mr 
Chadbourne's eminently astute daughter 
who says of her contribution 'Debut To 
Madonna' : 'It is so much better than the 
rest of the CD if you put it on first 
maybe people will actually listen to this 
garbage.' Well it worked for me and I'm 
glad that it did. 

WAR ARROW 

Old Gold, PO Box 8776, Atlanta, GA 
31 106, USA 


his new Jungle Cookies CD, for the craziest 
listening party I've ever attended. ..this is the 
new double CD we helped put out, and the 
sound collage it encompasses includes all the 
sounds of Amsterdam - bicycle bells and 
spokes, shady drug and tourist deals, drunken 
sports-bar holiday fervour, Doppler affected 
street music, et al. hearing it where it was 
recorded causes the host's hi-fi and the 
window noise to form a stereoscope where 
life meets art and art meets the street. Hosts 
prove the local dimension to this very 
touristy city is well worth seeking, as do 
record stores get, Staalplaat and Distortion. 

Sun City Girls, Piasa ... 
Devourer of Men: Original 
Film Score 

PSA, Abduction ABDT-003 (ND) 

These guys should be given the Holger 
Czukay award for excellence in 
continuing the Can Concept of 
Ethnological Forgery Series music. Any 
track here could almost be taken from a 
library record, like The Exotic Sounds 
of the Japanese Bamboo Flute. Actually 
this is the first LP by these highly prolific 
out-there West Coast weirdsters that 
I've bought, unless you count their guest 
appearance on a Eugene Chadbourne LP 
called Country Music from Islam (about 
the queasiest record he made). For this 
soundtrack LP the Sun City Girls play 
their ethnic stringed and percussion 
instruments, at times sounding like a toy 
Gamelan Ensemble; and they wail their 
nasal Arabic chants and mutter their 
foreign-sounding gibberish into the mics. 
All in all a deliciously perplexing record, 
which by their standards would 
probably render it a success, even if I 
guess this is one of the approachable 
ones. Afraid I'm not the man to direct 
you to anything better (or indeed 
anything else) at this time, but their 
private press LPs and cassettes aren't 
exactly easy to get hold of. As to 
whether there really is a film by 
Antonio Pomola to which this purports 
to be the soundtrack, well - you can't 
discount the merry pranksterism that 
dogs so many projects by these loons, 
but then there are stills on the sleeve of 
a fine fossilised skull with disks for eyes, 
and a pteranodon-like bird on the back. 
Could be a low-budget Godzilla like 
thing. Evocative titles like 'Struggle 
Under Talons’, 'Wingspan Eclipse the 
Moon' and 'The Flying Leather Jackets of 
Pajarito' make the movie a must-see 
item, if it does exist. 

ED PINSENT 


The 

and overload in the recording process, 
melding into a glorious rush. Snyder the 
guitarist rarely plays melodic line solos, 
but achieves shimmering sheets of noise 
and a clunking rhythm attack. 

Thompson drums like a precision 
engineer, manufacturing the bolts that 
hold together the cases of atom bombs; 
and he propels each performance 
forward as though it's a fire truck on its 
way to a three-alarm fire. When holding 
their sparring matches, the instruments 
separate out more, and you can make 
out the detail of their strange 
architecture: the guitarist switching 
from feedback to wah-wah effects and 
picking out eccentric lines for the 
blueprint of the house. The drummer, 
laying bricks and plastering, works to 
the plan as best he can - see what a 
brilliantly crooked house results. 

Of the pair Thompson was the more 
'seasoned' professional musician at this 
time, and Snyder made up for what he 
saw as his lack of musical ability by 
feeding in his working knowledge of The 
Velvet Underground, The Stooges, and 
Sonny Sharrock. The LP was never a big 
seller in the 1970s but had a certain 
'deep underground' cachet, selling from 
a list which put it in the same company 
as free jazz big guys. Snyder joined a 
band in NYC in 1976 - Sick Dick and 
The Volkswagens - who let him in on 
the strength of Daily Dance. These 
abstract noise-makers also numbered 
among their ranks Donald Miller and 
Brian Doherty, later of Borbetomagus, 
and Mark Abbott who later played with 
John Zorn. 

One could draw up a list of great 
guitar-percussion free playing ensembles 
that would include The Blue Humans, 
Ascension, Sonny Sharrock, Keith Rowe 
and Eddie Prevost; Snyder and 
Thompson would, without question, be 
worthy additions. The press release 
actually does this job for you, 
namechecking Keiji Haino and William 
Hooker too; so maybe there is nothing 
new under the sun, but this is a darn 
fine item and something so obscure as 
to make your indie-rock friends turn 
green with envy. With a Ken Kesey 
quote on the sleeve, post-psychedelic 
sleeve painting by Thompson, this is one 
groovy package from the Rhode Island 
based label (which last time we looked 
was called Warpodisc - now it's Warm 
O'Brisk.,.1 can't keep up). 

ED PINSENT 

From Warm O' Brisk, Box 3491, 

Newport. Rhode Island 02840, USA 



Pursuant to the above, extract 
from Ben Young's diary: 

June 12-14: Meet friends from home Marshall 
and Reid Avett with the travel-straggly but 
exuberant Chadbourne on 
Harringpaakersteed, the site of recording of 


From Abduction, PO Box 96 / /, Seattle 
WA 98109, USA 
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BirchviUe Cat Motel, Siberian 
Earth Curve 

USA, Drunken Fish Records 
DFR43 (1998) 

A good one - several long tracks of 
home-made electronic drones with 
added noise interruptions. Acoustic 
interventions from cymbals, perhaps 
even bowed cymbals, along with 
recorder and voice; there's guitars and 
'appliances' and 'crystal', suggesting 
analogue and radio-wave type devices. A 
fine hovering-spaceship noise that 
envelops and engages you even if it 
doesn't progress quickly; guaranteed 
free from endless twittering space-rock 
moves, or aimless swamp-meandering 
Ambient. This is a solo work by 
Campbell Kneale, who's been carving a 
niche as a bedroom avantist in New 
Zealand with a series of private press 
releases on his own Celebrate Psi 
Phenomenon label. His work has an 
alarming edge, a stark clarity lurking like 
a flare behind the mists of foggy noise 
clouds. Before you write this off as just 
another drone record, take comfort in 
the fact that nowadays more players are 
going along this route rather than 
imitating Nirvana or other grunge guitar 
based bands; they may not 
always achieve the same 
effects as Ligeti or even 
Morton Subotnick, but at least 
these are (to my mind) more 
preferable role models than 
some rockist dweebs. 

ED PINSENT 

From Drunken Fish, PO Box 
460640, San Franciso, CA 
94146, USA 

Jason Bill and Jack 
Rose, Via St Louis 
USA, Drunken Fish 
Records DFR36 (1998) 

Passable improvised noise and 
tapework (occasional 
overdubs) from a duo of 
American players. 'Revolution 
of the Stars' collides loud 
feedback guitars with soft wind 
chimes, an impossible balance of sounds 
thus pulling off a trick equivalent to 
seeing mountainsides dance on the tip 
of an icicle. An extra guitar joins in and 
finds itself stuck in neutral insisting on a 
few top-register notes, then it too is 
lost in the tidal flow of feedback. This 
track shows impressive large-scale 
sculpting; these guys are capable of a 
real attack to their sawing and belting of 
each chosen instrument, it's not all 
tranced-out noodling. just check out the 
spirited bowing work (on an electric 
guitar?) on 'You Are Not of My People’ 

- Jimmy Page would be proud. Not all 


tracks are crucial. Some just lie there 
for five minutes without expanding into 
that extra dimension, but 'Heat of the 
Bells' lavishes oodles of cosmic echo on 
its angry battle between some reed 
instrument and a chorused guitar. And 
'Flood Stage' is pure modal minimal 
jamming that dozens of Terry Riley fans 
are now finding easy to imitate. A 
creditable effort from Bill and Rose, 
recorded in Virginia and Texas in I99S 
and 1996. 

ED PINSENT 

To Live and Shave in L.A., 
Tonal Harmony 
Betley Welcomes Careful 
Drivers, BWCD No Number 
(1998) 

Pretty ghastly.. .I've never actually been 
cornered by an acid-head at a party, but 
I'd imagine the experience would be 
something similar to hearing this CD. 
The vocals of Tom Smith, which can 
only be described as a twisted howl, 
whine their interminable poetry over 
the top of fragmented instrumental and 
electronic bursts of a random nature. 
Tom Smith has been responsible for 


recording recent product by Silver 
Apples, which I've never heard; I've 
been following their comeback with 
some interest (they were very good 
live) but will probably remain contented 
with owning their 1 960s recorded 
output. For those completists out there, 
you'll want to know that Simeon plays 
oscillator on one track - 'The Snake 
whose head would not be crushed’, it's 
the longest and most insufferable cut. 
outdoing even a solo recital by Jim 
Morrison for outstaying one's welcome. 
Of course, the irritability factor is 
important in projects like this, 


compelling us to pay attention by just 
being plain annoying. However, label 
boss Phil Todd counts this release as a 
'personal favourite', so you might want 
to persevere in order to hear what he 
hears. With one 'Rat Bastard' on the 
bass, John Morton (a former Electric 
Eel) on guitar and Ben Wolcott on 
another oscillator. Recorded in Atlanta 
in 1997. 

ED PINSENT 

Betley Welcomes Careful Drivers, 7 
Woodside, Madeley, Cheshire CW3 
9HA 

Various Artists, Fit For Kings: 
A Compilation of Peripheral 
New Zealand Music 
USA, Crawlspace / Drunken Fish 
Records DFR37 (1998) 

I am inclined to direct an eyebrow in 
the opposite direction from that in 
which objects travel when under the 
influence of the Earth's gravitational pull, 
when it comes to the subject of limited 
editions. People make music. If they 
release it in some form of record, CD 
or cassette, then presumably they want 
other people to hear it, so why not as 
many people as possible? Of 
course, financial limitations may 
restrict how many copies you 
can produce. So if the limited 
edition takes a form that is more 
costly to make than it would in a 
less esoterically packaged larger 
run, is this really anything 
different from what Franklin Mint 
do? Who knows? Certainly not 
me, although the folks 
represented on this CD probably 
have an opinion - for there can 
be no doubt as to the love and 
care that they put into their 
work. Fit For Kings collects a 
clutch of artists who have 
released material in the form of 
8-inch lathe cut polycarbonate 
discs. These discs were originally 
put out in tiny editions of 20 or 
30. for this reason: being on 
polycarbonate, the material of 
which compact discs are made, 
they could not be pressed as vinyl is, 
but rather had to be individually cut 
directly into the plastic, one by one. 
These people make labels like Syntactic 
look like K-Tel! 

And the artists are all from New 
Zealand, a country which I will confess 
to knowing very little about other than 
what can be gleaned from the odd film 
(the harrowing classic Once Were 
Warriors) and the fact that madcap 
Killing Joke singer jaz Coleman 
apparently lives there with his own 
private army awaiting Armageddon. In 
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some obscure way this seems a fitting 
locale for these artists. Most of these 
tracks are probably what people are 
calling 'lo-fi' at present. This isn't a 
problem. Some of this music is mildly 
irritating, particularly the pieces that 
may or may not be 'free jazz', that is the 
sound of a guitar being thrown down a 
flight of stairs while someone plays a 
saxophone with their arse; not my cup 
of chai at all. On the positive side 
Parmentier and Children's Television 
Workshop (whom it can be safely 
assumed are a different entity to that 
which gave Big Bird and Oscar the 
Grouch to the world), all offer works of 
quiet intensity, sounding perhaps how 
Cluster might have, had their heyday 
occurred at the end of the silent film 
era. I suppose if you define a limited 
edition as Franklin Mint do for their 
Faberge eggs, as something of great 
beauty in tiny quantities, then that's a 
very apt description of some of this 
music. So thank God they've had the 
generosity to rerelease it on CD and let 
a few more of us in on the secret 

WAR ARROW 

Sonic Youth, A thousand 
leaves 

USA, My so-called records SYR 
#03 (1998) 

Sonic Youth / Jim O'Rourke 

PSA, SYR 3 (1997) 

Seems to have been a good time for the 
Sonic Youth lately; one had tended to 
let them lie fallow for a time since their 
signing to Geffen Records, but recently 
they've been turning in some mitey-fine 
records and performances. In fact at the 
Shepherds Bush Empire in Summer 98 
there was a magnificent gig (around the 
same time they were jamming it up with 
lesser UK rockers at the Meltdown 
Festival on the South Bank). They're 
now as good as The Grateful Dead - 
years of working together as a unit, 
stagecraft and studio practice have 
honed their skills such that each song 
can be spun out into a improvised sesh 
of 'Dark Star' proportions. It's become 
as traditional as Guy Fawkes night that 
they close each gig with a feedback 
noise jam session with psychedelic 
lights, a trip for the eyes and ears of 
which I personally can't get enough. 
Indeed I believe there's a Sonic Youth 
feedback CD somewhere in the welter 
of new releases out there, which I can't 
be bothered to look for because I hate 
going out of the house. I don't mind 
shopping at record fairs, because I seem 
to be invisible there. The Jim O'Rourke 
thing I picked up at a record fair. I don't 
even know what to call th' darn thing. 
SYR 3? It's one of a series of three 


improv noiso-excesso excursions into 
jamming fun and games, each issued on 
their own new label Sonic Youth 
Records with uniform sleeves and notes 
in Esperanto. This is their way of paying 
tribute (like the Byron Coley Ass Run 
series) to the BYG Actuel series of free 
jazz LPs issued in France. Vinyl junkies 
love owning a set of these rarities 
simply so they can admire the neat row 
of spines with their sequential numbers; 
no other reason. Just kidding. The 
Esperanto sleeve notes are another nod 
in that direction, referring to the great 
ESP'-Disk label. SYR ! and 2 are EP 
length, just snapshots of work in 
progress, whereas SYR 3 (still dressed 
up as an EP) is an hour long! When they 
brought in Jim O'Rourke from Chicago, 
he played drums at a marathon session 
and they liked it so much they couldn’t 
bring themselves to edit it down too 
much. So there are two long drifty 
tracks, 'Invito Al Cielo' and 
'Radio-Amatoroj', plus a shorter one 
'Hungara Vivo', which give the fun-loving 
friends lots of space to let rip with 
drones, aimless percussion, silly 
electronic noises, backwards tapes, 
samples, free-form poetry intonations, 
picking up instruments they aren’t really 
familiar with (Kim on the trumpet, 

Steve on the vibraphone) - in short 
having a great time. If you prefer it 
when they play songs decorated with 
only occasional 'weird stuff in between, 
then this might not be your jug of java - 
but don't write it off as formless 
self-indulgence. 

A Thousand Leaves you'll need to buy 
twice if you're a fan - as it's on Geffen 
and (more limitedly) My So-Called 
Records, which is a sub-division of SYR. 
An excellent double LP. In time you will 
see it's as important today as Daydream 


Nation was ten years ago. The Grateful 
Dead spirit lives on still, with 'Hits of 
Sunshine (For Allen Ginsberg)', which 
not only namechecks two of the primal 
forces so important to the Summer of 
Love but also showcases a threeway 
guitar and bass conversation as 
supremely locked together as the 
mighty Lesh-Garcia-Weir axis. After 
years of silly people declaring that guitar 
groups have had their day, it's more 
than inspiring to hear contemporary 
playing of this standard - it provides me 
with a motive for justifiable homicide. 
Sonic Youth have refined their effects 
and are in complete control of their 
disharmonic noises - 'Wildflower Soul' is 
a blissful and felicitous example of this 
assemblage, proving how they can make 
everything work to full advantage now. 
You may get more of the raw energy on 
those earlier records, but just listen to 
the dynamics now! I also like that 
they're not afraid of effects like flange, 
phasing, or wah-wah which might have 
previously been associated with a more 
polished and conventional rock sound. 

A handsome release from one of the 
finest bands on the planet today. Plus 
great Hamster Girl cover art. Max Ernst 
woulda loved it 

ED PINSENT 

The Land Of Nod, Exponential 

10" coloured vinyl 

Ochre Records OCHQ23 (1998) 

Nice package, claret-coloured vinyl in a 
nifty modernist sleeve, but holds little 
interest musically. Three instrumental 
tracks by players who simply push 
buttons to suggest hip and cool 
Krautrock influences, so their record 
ends up just like watered-down 
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Stereolab. Not an 
objectionable noise by any 
means, but severely lacking in 
body. 

ED PINSENT 

From Ochre Records, PO Box 
155, Cheltenham, G/os GL5 / 

OYS 

The Monsoon Bassoon, 

Wise Guy / 28 Days in 
Rocket Ship 7" 

Weird Neighbourhood 
records WNRB1 1998 -UK 

Listening to Peel over the last 
few years you'd be forgiven for 
thinking that punk was 
invented to give guitar bands 
an excuse for setting their 
sights low. Elastica and 
Kemcke were bad enough and 
their bastard children keep on 
coming, brandishing worn-out 
versions of old Sonic Youth, 

Ramones and Pixies riffs and 
lacking the ambition to equal (or heaven 
forbid) surpass the achievements of any 
of those bands. The Monsoon Bassoon 
stand out amongst this shameful crowd 
by aspiring to the great god Progressive 
Rock. Check out their off-kilter time 
signatures and how many notes can we 
fit in Trout Mask Replica- style 
musicianship. And true to prog form 
they can't sit still for a second - barely a 
couple of bars pass without a change in 
tack. 

However the Boredoms they are not! 
To make this kind of rapid-fire 
composition cohere takes a musical 
sensibility which this lot don't appear to 
have. You could cut up their '28 Days 
in Rocket Ship' into its constituent 
segments, rearrange them in any order, 
and it would be of no consequence 
because there's no thread running 
through it. '28 Days' sounds like it was 
composed just to keep every member 
of the band happy - Jack would rather 
be playing atonal |azz, Jill straight prog, 
etc, so a bit of everything is thrown in. 
It's only when The Monsoon curb their 
mercurial instincts and stick with just a 
couple of riffs that anything interesting 
starts to develop. In 'Wise Guy' they 
take a |azzy hook and build around it a 
mad and exciting mix of distorted guitar, 
trumpets, strings, and blaring 
saxophones which grows suddenly and 
fades away according to a logic which is 
known only to the musicians. At the 
same time they show that Prolapse 
haven't got the market cornered in 
duelling vocalists. The main male vocals 
are played off against a second, female 
singer with a thrillingly edgy result This 
is a massively under-explored area of 


rock and here's hoping they've chosen 
to delve further into it for their 
subsequent releases. 

HARLEY RICHARDSON 

Weird Neighbourhood Records, PO 
Box 7279, London ES 8XQ 

Peter Blegvad, Hangman 's 
Hill 

ReR Recommended PB3 (1998) 

Chris Cutler, through Recommended 
Records, has proclaimed his lifelong 
interest in the value of popular music, 
convinced of its power to convey a 
message to large numbers of people. 
True to this, many of the bands he has 
worked with play songs, and not just 
weird music; and for years he carried 
the back catalogues of Perfect Pop 
Masters such as Van Dyke Parks, Phil 
Ochs and erm...Tom Lehrer, in the 
Recommended catalogue. Blegvad was a 
key member of Slapp Happy, whose 
tunes could be said to bridge popular 
music and experimentalism; a key 
release demonstrating this is the rare LP 
Sort Of, recorded with Faust. Fitting 
then that Cutler should back this highly 
tuneful record as drummer and spiritual 
godfather, and bring in another 
contemporary songster / guitar picking 
strum-meister, Bob Drake, as producer. 
While we're still on the pop music 
track, is it just me or do certain songs 
here resemble The Beatles, Abbey Road 
period? 'Imagine a world where this was 
the only song.,.' intones Blegvad in his 
end-of-album statement, over a series of 
descending chords that Jeff Lynne would 
have been proud of. We have a mixture 
of Beatlesque elements with a touch of 


Richard Thompson's 
cynicism - for example 
i the lyric 'Have you 
ever seen a dog lower 
himself in the dirt and 
show his belly in 
submission to another 
dog?', but overriding it 
all is Blegvad's rather 
dark surrealist 
humour. Simple dada 
wordplay yields up the 
odd striking image, 
such as 'She saw the 
thinness of a dime, saw 
a slug secreting slime', 
even if this does place 
him more in a Lewis 
Carroll nonsense 
tradition. On the 
album's only out and 
out Surrealist 
reference, a man's grief 
is made concrete 
through reference to a 
painting by Rene 
Magritte. An eccentric 
and melodic oddball record (not, I 
think, Blegvad's first ever solo LP), kinda 
like Neil Innes without the )okes. 

ED PINSENT 

rhBand, First Tone 
USA, Drunken Fish Records 
DFR-39 (1998) 

Quality electronic analogue drones 
generated live in the studio by the 
mysterious rhBand. RThe most 
monumental is the second track (out of 
four untitled pieces), a good half-hour 
psychedelic ambient blissout that edges 
into Theatre of Eternal Music territory. 
But never ones to stay too long in the 
same place, rhBand always vary texture 
and drama; a mere twist of the switch 
will shift the entire pitch, swing round 
the orientation of the piece and slide 
you sideways into a further unexplored 
pocket of trancing ecstasy. Along with 
the organ-like long tones generated 
here are some barely discernible 
voice-like sources degraded into the 
back of the picture. This second track is 
recommended to any who still doubt 
the use of music as therapy; I suspect 
this healing music would be capable of 
reforming alcoholics, even. The rest of 
the CD's not as intense though, and the 
first track of half-hearted tinkling and 
scraping is so flaky I almost wondered 
what had become of my heroes (we 
were very impressed with their 
previous release Third Order 
Par as I turn). 

ED PINSENT 
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Various Artists, RGM Rarities Volume 2: The 
Beat Group Era CD 
Diamond Recordings GEMCD016 (1 992) 

Glenda Collins, This Little Girl’s Gone Rockin 

RPM CD RPM182 (1997) 

Foolish man that I am, I've long dismissed Beat Music as a 
genre that hasn't stood the test of time. It must've seemed 
wild in the sixties, but to me it just conjures up a picture of 
squeaky clean guitar groups, piers and harmonicas. 

Rock'n’Roll met Light Entertainment and the results were 
bland! Sure, The Beatles probably twanged up a storm at the 
Cavern and The Searchers were great fluff but who wants to 
remember Freddie and the 


Dreamers and the like? 

Well, trust Uncle Joe Meek 
to set me right RGM 
Rarities Volume 2 
showcases fifteen or so Beat | 
acts who made some truly 
rocking records. 

The Honeycombs and 
Screaming Lord Sutch have 
been well served by other 
reissues so this sticks with 


Joe Meek 

the Man with the 
Elephant Ears 


which had strong potential to be hits failed to get airplay due 
to record company indifference or because Meek couldn't 
afford to bribe his way onto the pirate radio stations. Others 
got the airplay but were scuppered by major labels hogging 
the pressing plants for Beatles and Dave Clark Five releases. 

In short, getting into the charts was as much a matter of 
corporate backing and luck then as it is today. And perhaps 
Meeks production jobs were just too idiosyncratic for the 
audience of the time. It appears that the sound that had made 
Telstar a hit in the early sixties was deemed to be dated only 
a couple of years later . Indeed, his approach wasn't always 
appreciated by the bands themselves. The Impac found that 
Meek had overdubbed their playing with parts performed by 
more experienced musicians. The Centremen complained 
when they discovered Meek had added speeded-up guitar to 
their Singing the Blues', an effect which resembled the sound 
of a hyperactive chattering chipmunk. Meek went ahead and 
released the song anyway. And even in death, he proved to 
be somewhat of a hindrance. The careers of several RGM 
bands lost momentum or came to a halt when recordings due 
for release were kept on ice until the Meek estate was sorted 
out, a delay which spelt disaster in the fast-moving and fickle 
world of pop. 

Glenda Collins is another RGM artist who failed to have a hit 
despite or because of Meek’s best efforts on her behalf. 

Blessed with a rich and powerful voice, she enjoyed a short 
and fairly unremarkable stint as a Decca recording artist 
before hooking up with Meek in the hope that his then 
flavour-of-the-month production talents would bring her a hit. 
The contrast between the Decca material (included here) and 
Meek's productions is dramatic, Meek going for a bigger, 

edgier and more 
experimental sound. 

Never one for 


IS 


Meeks lesser-known acts and the whole compilation bursts 
with energy and vigour. Rinky-dink piano and other dull blues 
cliches beloved of Jools Holland can be found here in spades 
but are utterly reinvigorated by the sheer excitement in the 
playing. Next time someone subjects you to the watered 
down r&b of The Blues Brothers or The Commitments whack 
this on their CD player and put those discs to shame. 

Thankfully the influence of The Fab Four is rarely in evidence. 
In fact, full of lo-fi garage band attitude, this could easily be a 
British edition in the Pebbles series. Buzz for example sound 
like blood brothers of The Litter (see Pebbles Volume I ) with 
their savage guitar playing and the threatening sexual anger in 
their lyrics. Jason Eddie (aka Albert Wycherley, younger 
brother of Billy Fury) and The Centremen show that you 
don't have to be Yank to do Bo Diddley justice. On the 
other hand is it impossible to make a bad song with that riff 
or what? The Charles Kingley Creation contribute some 
great wistful pop songs. And who'd have thought it, even 
Freddie Starr turns out to be a boss purveyor of Beat, 
heading his band The Midnighters. Top Boddingtons! Meek is 
relatively restrained throughout, although he does thread 
watery reverb and shimmery slide guitar through the lovely 
Wishing Well by The Millionaires, the best song on this disc. 

It sounds like working with Meek wasn't always a good move 
career-wise. The sleeve notes to these releases read like a 
catalogue of missed opportunities and bad timing. Records 


understatement, Meek 
would often double- or 
triple-track her already 
strong voice. He also gave 
her punchier material 
which she obviously 
enjoyed sinking her teeth 
into, singing her heart out 
on every occasion. 


However its not difficult to see why hits weren't forthcoming. 
Some of Meek’s production ideas were just plain silly, like the 
nuclear sized pop in the cover of The Mudlarks' 'Lollipop'. 
Many of the songs were too bizarre to be commercial, such 
as a protest song featuring outer space imagery and 'I Broke 
My Heart at the Fairground' featuring Glenda backed by the 
skating rink sound of The Tornados. To modern ears though 
it doesn’t go far enough and a CD's worth of this stuff (28 
tracks, good value) is just a little too saccharine and 
wholesome to stomach. The only really essential tune here is 
a cover of The Honeycombs' 'Something I've Got to Tell 
You’. Laden with a string of irresistible hooks, this full-blown 
piano, strings and trumpets production is up there with the 
pulse-pounding best of Phil Spector. And Glenda's voice is 
just breathtaking as it swoops from full-on emotional crooning 
to restrained melodic sweetness. 

Flattered by Meek's continued faith in Glenda, she stuck with 
him for over three years despite the elusive hit never arriving, 
and on his death she gave up singing for office work. This is a 
shame, as the unfinished tracks which end this compilation 
show their collaborations moving in a much more promising 
direction. Recorded shortly before Meek's death, they show 
an increasingly mature choice of material and a growing 
sympathy for the possibilities of her amazing voice. 

HARLEY RICHARDSON 
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The Crackling Ether: 
FIELD RECORDINGS 
SUB-SECTION 


Annea Lockwood / Ruth Anderson, S inop ah 
USA, Experimental Intermedia Foundation XI 118 
(1998) 


throughout along with the breathing lungs and other 
meditative, rhythmic elements. Encouraged by New York 
minimalist Phill Niblock, she went ahead to realise a full-length 
version, resulting in this splendid item which should grace 
your shelf better than any pseudo-ethnic ornament from the 
Portobello Road. 

This release is coupled with Ruth Anderson's beautiful and 
dreamy Zen-inspired heavy breathing tapework 'I Come out 
of your Sleep'. The CD box pictures a mountain called 
Sinopah, sacred to the Blackfeet tribe, on the cover - a 
sun-drenched image that might fool you into thinking this is 
some New Age frippery, but far from it. The specialness of 
certain places on the earth is also important to Chris 
Watson, who's followed up his previous environmental 
recording CD Stepping into the Dark with this superb new 
work. Outside the Circle of Fire. It's a beautiful thing. 


Chris Watson, Outside the Circle of Fire 
Touch TO:37 (1998) 

A brace of excellent issues here, both fashioned using the 
sounds of nature itself. 

The Sinopah CD comprises two long pieces by contemporary 
composer-musicians, of which we shall deal with 'World 
Rhythms (1997 version)' by New Zealand-born Annea 
Lockwood. Here, she's edited together an entire palette of 
unusual field recordings into a collaged suite of remarkable 
power. The sources refer to all four ancient elements - Earth, 
Air, Fire and Water - and include dangerous or threatening 
physical phenomena, such as volcanic eruptions and 
earthquakes; more placid sounds from geysers at Yellowstone 
National Park, several rivers, and a lake in Montana; animals 
(frogs and crows near a bonfire in Essex); human breathing, 
and - my personal favourite - radio waves generated by a 
pulsar in outer space. The obvious environmental concerns 
manifested in this work by Lockwood transcend any 
feel-good Save The Earth sermonising; she perceives the 
globe as a complex, self-regenerating mechanism, and her 
intuitive work attempts to sympathetically reveal some of 
these hidden workings, through sound. 

This work originally existed in I97S as a live mix 
performance, with the volcano sounds in stereo flanked by a 
range of loudspeakers, one for each sound source. The live 
mix was improvised by Lockwood and blended with live 
performance of gong players - adding a natural rhythm 


Watson brings back recordings of wildlife from exotic 
international locations, thanks to his job working for 
documentary nature films. These pieces, however, are 
stripped bare of commentary and exist in their own right as 
focused studies of atmospheres, animals, places, weather 
conditions - anything that registers as sound. Unlike 
Lockwood, he edits nothing; the raw, unadulterated sounds 
speak for themselves. Most of the material comes from 
animals, large and small, from hippos in a mudpool to termites 
boring through a beam; from exotic unknown beasts to more 
familiar domestic birds like tawny owls. Some, utilising superb 
quality equipment, are dose-miked intense studies of the 
subject; others record the overall environment and 
atmosphere within which the cries and sounds are taking 
place. Needless to say, these beautiful works - intended as 
music - communicate a sense of awe. respect for animals and 
the environment, and the sensitivity of Watson in assembling 
this material - through a patient process of exploring, listening 
and waiting. The record played end to end creates an 
astonishing mystery, and almost takes us to another world - 
until you step back and realise it's our own world, just one 
we've ignored for too long and forgotten to learn how to 
listen to. 

ED PINSENT 

Look ahead for Chris 
Watson interview 3 
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Chris 

WATSON 


types of film shoots to record other sounds. I catalogue and 
(eventually) archive all the field work into my own sound 
library. Periodically, I also copy selected recordings of 
particular species for the British Library, National Sound 
Archive - wildlife section. From this collection anyone can go 
into the library and ask to listen to recordings from their 
collection. Copies are provided free of charge for education 
and research purposes. For commercial use I charge a 
negotiable fee. I also supply recordings directly to TV, film, 
radio and music productions. 


Interview by Ed Pinsent 

■□■□■□■□■□■□■□■□■□■□■□a 

FAMILIAR TO MANY AS A FOUNDING MEMBER OF 
CABARET Voltaire, Watson left this band to work for a 
while as part of The Hafler Trio. Finding himself in 
something of a creative gap after that endeavour, he was 
encouraged by Jon Wozencroft to explore further his 
work in the field of environmental recordings - he had the 
bare bones of an idea, but nowhere to place it. A creative 
partnership with Touch ensued. The two CDs, Stepping 
into the Dark and Outside The Circle of Fire are 
experiments. Watson states: 'I was delighted when Mike 
Harding and Jon Wozencroft gave me the opportunity of 
making them, and I developed the ideas with their 
support over several years.' Feedback from listeners is 
always appreciated. 

Watson now seems more 
fulfilled than most of us 
can ever hope for, through 
his work: Tm really happy 
doing it, it's perfect, I feel 
it's worthwhile and it's 
getting somewhere.' 

Moving back to Newcastle 
he was employed by Tyne 
Tees television, worked on 
The Tube for Channel 
Four, and found freelance 
sound recording work - 
including a spell with the 
RSPB Then he joined a film crew partnership that led to 
regular work on film documentaries and features, 
currently on The Life of Birds on BBC TV, and hopefully 
something on marine communication for a Millennium 
Programme called Blue Planet., if we ever make it that 
far. Watson responded by e-mail and then added further 
comments by telephone. 

■□■□■□■□■□■□■□■□■□■□■□a 

EP Can you please describe the logistics involved in making 
these documentary recordings. / understand it's quite a 
respectable business to be involved in. What is the market 
for such recordings - used in Wildlife programmes, packaged 
as CDs / 

CW I am fortunate in travelling to locations around the 
world in order to record sounds for wildlife films and 


EP On your s/eevenotes I note there are very specific 
descriptions of your specialist equipment. What do these 
tools do that conventional recording / monitoring equipment 
can 't! 

CW When Jon Wozencroft and I produced Outside The 
Circle of Fire we. wanted to detail the recording equipment I 
used as that choice affected how the recordings sounded. 
With a few exceptions all of the gear I use is supplied by 
professional audio manufacturers. Some pieces, such as my 
Sennheiser mics. and Nagra tape recorders have been 
modified to improve aspects of their performance enabling 
me to record very quiet sounds. And certain pieces of my kit 
have been developed for me - such as the Telinga 'Science' 
microphone capsules. The combinations of equipment and 
techniques I use have been developed through the 
experiences of my location work. Considering these, I think 

the main techniques for 
collecting good material are 
field craft and microphone 
placement. Whether this is 
to achieve detail, perspective 
or to record a particular 
ambience or acoustic. 

EP In your opinion are these 
recordings 'pure' 
documentary items ! Does 
the equipment in some way 
magnify the signal 
disproportionately (ie the 
human ear cou/dn 't 'normally' 
hear things this dose up). 

CW The tracks on the two CDs are intended as music. They 
were recorded as cleanly - purely - as possible to try and 
capture the 'essence' of that place or animal. For Outside The 
Circle of Fire the microphones had to be as close as possible, 
without creating any disturbance. We would find it difficult to 
listen this close to most animals. However, I believe that it is 
only in this close perspective that the real beauty and detail of 
these wonderful sounds can be revealed. 

EP If Outside the Circle of Fire is intended as an art 
statement, where does the difference He between a 
documentary recording and an art statement ? A simple 
statement such as 'A Mozambique nightjar is sucking in all the 
remaining light' seems to me to add a very poetic, 
interpretative dimension to the piece in question. Can you 
comment. 


’Listen 

More 

Carefully'... 


documentaries. I also visit specific locations to collect 
atmosphere and species recordings for my own work. The 
logistics of all these trips involve considerable planning and 
preparation. For film sound trips, the animal, its behaviour and 
habitats to be featured may be scripted so I can research the 
requirements and the animals before setting out 

I always keep a sound kit with me, so I can take advantage of 
the spontaneous or unique events which often bring surprises 
to many locations and provide useful material. 

One other technique I use to collect sounds is to take 
advantage of any available time out on location from other 


CW The way in which a recording is made and presented 
contributes to its artistic value. Tracks are selected for 
content They are edited to a length dictated by the 'form' of 
the sound(s) and to allow the character of the animal or place 
to breathe. The sounds to me are often lyrical, so that is the 
language I try to use when describing them. 

The interpretation of those sounds is then open to the 
listener as with any other piece. 

EP / think you have said you were trying to capture an 
'atmosphere' or ambience on these tapes, besides the details 
of animal behaviour. Do you feel your recordings succeed in 
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capcuring this elusive element ! When you're out there 
listening to this atmosphere, what elements are inspiring you ! 
What steps is it necessary to take to try and reproduce these 
elements on tape ! 

CW There are links between the spirits within certain places 
and our feelings and appreciation of them. 1 was interested in 
investigating these links and felt sure we could connect 
through the sounds of these places. During 1 982 I made 
several trips into Kielder Forest. I had permission to drive up 
through the remote forestry tracks, and I often arrive before 
dawn. In the steep walled blackness of mature conifers I 
would park up in a clearing. Within a few minutes of getting 
out and assembling my gear I would get an instinctive feeling 
about the site. Sometimes I would set off with feelings of great 
anticipation and excitement - stepping into the dark - to 
record within the forest. At other locations I would feel a 
growing sense of unease and foreboding. It was difficult for me 
to walk off into the gloom and record, but after experiencing 
this at a few sites I wanted to hear what would happen on the 
subsequent tapes and pushed myself to record. 

Around this time I was reading Alfred Watkins The Old 
Straight Track and several books by Tom Lethbridge and Tom 
Graves. I began to discuss my experiences and ideas 
expressed in the books with friends. To my surprise, some 
people described similar feelings and attitudes towards certain 
'special places'. Travelling to film locations from Iceland to 
South America and meeting local people within those 
different cultures made me realise that this sense of 
spirituality in connection with particular locations probably 
occurred around the world. 

When I first visit a location it is to spend time looking around 
and listening. It is also important to find where the animals are 
and what their behaviour is. Often, animals will themselves 
lead me to find the best habitats to record in. My experiences 
suggest that they also have the ability to find the best sites - 
the 'special places'... I then localise the microphone positions 
by listening in different places for acoustics, ambience and 
timbre, rather like framing a camera lens for a landscape 
portrait. It is then interesting to make recordings at different 
times, usually predawn, sunrise, dusk and periods through the 
night are most productive. At these times noise is also 
reduced. 

For close animal sounds it is obviously important to know 
your subject - vocalisations, behaviour and habitat. Getting 
microphones in close without disturbance or modifying any 
behaviour can be difficult. It is certainly time consuming, but 
very worthwhile. Sometimes - such as the Capercallie 
recording on Outside The Circle of Fire - the animal uses the 
acoustics of the habitat to modulate its message. Here it is 
important to include those sounds in a recording of that 
animal. Again, these birds use traditional sites deep within the 
Caledonian forest to display from. Some of these sites may 
have been used for centuries and can be found identified 
within local names on Ordnance Survey maps. Indeed, old 
names for sites can be very revealing and are a useful research 
tool. 

EP After the recordings are made, are there any 
post-production sages that better enable their 'framing' as 
works of art! Editing, for example - how do you determine 
duration ! What is the level of your artistic intervention! 

CAN I am still developing ideas for post production. The 
recordings on Stepping into the Dark and Outside The Circle 
of Fire ate reproduced on CD almost as they were made. 
Together with any M&S or A/B stereo matrix work there is 
some minimal equalisation - usually to roll off any low 
frequency interference. 


EP As an archivist myself, I'd be interested to hear the level 
of contextual information you compile to support these apes. 
Do you always log the time and place of the recording! (Each 
statement seems locked into its own particular environment). 
Is it important for you, for example, to identify all the species 
of wildlife that are framed within each sound picture! 

CW Additional information and documentation to support a 
recording certainly adds to its value and usefulness. For me 
also it is important to be able to identify the calls of any 
animals present as this again is a valuable source of 
information and behaviour. I routinely log the time, date, 
location, weather conditions, microphone position and 
equipment used for each recording. For individual species the 
distance from the microphone to the animal is also important 
as the sound and therefore the information contained in the 
call can be radically changed or degraded by distance. I believe 
that all these details are important as they do have an effect 
and become part of a recording and together combine to 
make each piece unique. 

EP / note also a certain precision on your part in noting the 
time of day and the weather conditions; are these elements 
reckoned as part of the work, do they affect the recording! 

CW One observation is that the character and atmosphere 
of a place can vary seasonally. It may be only when certain 
animals are present, or the flora changes with the seasons 
that a site will take on a particular characteristic. These 
changes are an area I am keen to work on... 

EP Are there any personal undercurrents in the work - 
statements on the sate of the world for example, ecology, 
the way we treat the animal kingdom! / think your tapes 
transmit a feeling of encountering something much larger than 
oneself - bigger chan all mankind perhaps. Is anything like this 
going through your mind! From the way you describe the 
set-ups for these recordings - it sounds like there's a very 
compassionate side, no intent to intrude on the natural 
environment more than necessary (certainly no intention to 
harm). Can you comment. 

CW I am concerned about the integrity of many wild places. 
Habitat loss is happening all around us - not just in the high 
profile areas like tropical rain forests. Allied to this I am 
worried - and frequently annoyed - by noise pollution. It can 
have a considerable and insidious effect. I suggest we need to 
(re)learn to listen more carefully. 

EP Have you ever been surprised by what actually ends up 
on the ape! Have you ever caught something more than you 
intended! Do you study the deait of the apes afterwards! 

CW Many of the sites I have recorded in have a 'presence' - 
an atmosphere - which can leave one with a sense of awe. 
Animal communication is part of this. In these places we are 
surrounded by highly developed and eloquent languages which 
we are unable to comprehend, but can appreciate. And 
listening back to these recordings I am sometimes surprised 
by a particular detail or overall clarity which can crystallise 
the spirit of that place and make the connection. It does seem 
that the elements which make up the special characteristics of 
these places can be recorded and subsequently reproduced. 

Of course it is difficult for me to detach myself from the 
process, but the reports from 'listeners' seem to confirm 
what can be passed on. At least if it encourages people to 
listen more carefully, and discover such places for themselves 
I feel it has been a success. 

Chris Watson 
20th October 1998 

■□■□■□■□■□■□■□■□■□■□■□a 
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O Noise Pollution is 
Killing the Whales 

Great Whales used to use very low frequencies to 
communicate over thousands of kilometres. Nowadays the 
oceans are full of - effectively, noise pollution from ships' 
engines. So their communication is restricted. Because water 


play music, and not to write scripts, and just to let things 
happen in a way so that people can hear things develop, 
rather than treating everybody as though they’ve got a 
three-second attention span. 


is a more efficient conductor of sound than air, sounds travels 
faster - but also the pollution is more invasive. I've worked 
quite a bit in the Moray Firth, and you can hear boat engines 
well over a mile away, that you can't hear on the surface but 
when you drop a hydrophone in the water you can hear the 
harmonics of the engine. For the whales, all this noise has 
affected their breeding patterns - their breeding success - 
because now the groups of whales can't communicate with 
one another. So in the last hundred years, certainly, 
populations have become more isolated. Because they use 
such low frequencies. In fact the old type of submarine 
communication was actually copied from whales. They use 
particular deep water channels - the VLF frequencies they 
produce, sometimes as low as 20 Hz, which are literally 
channelled through them. The sea is in fact a more sound-rich 
environment than the air! We're lulled into this folk-lore of 
'The Silent Sea',, made famous by Jacques Cousteau who 
always used to say he would descend into this silent world. 

It's anything but! I did some recording off the coast of 
northern Iceland, and I couldn't believe it - there was nothing 


People just turn off automatically. I believe that if you are 
under this barrage of sound, you become sensitised to it. And 
so, rather like being at a cocktail party, you feel you can just 
shut your ears down. 


Learning a 
language 

One of things I've tried on Outside The Circle of Fire is to 
not explain. I can't really, even though I'm very interested in 
animal languages - it's like a lot of things, the more we learn 
the less we actually understand. I dislike the way the some 
researchers have tried to simplify it for their own benefit of 
understanding it. In fact it's not simple, it's extremely 
complex, and I'm quite happy just to let that be and not 
understand it I don't think you actually achieve that much by 
trying to understand it We can’t hear it how they [the 



in sight, but I dropped a 
hydrophone into the water and 
there were the most amazing 
sounds. Once you're away from 
the mechanical sounds of the 
wave on shingle, and out into 
deeper waters, you start to hear 
the sounds of submarine 
communication. There's a much 
wider range of frequencies, you 
hear the very low frequencies 
that are produced by fish from 
their swim-bladders, right up to 
the marine mammals like 
dolphins. They use sound for a 
whole range of purposes, from 



animals] hear it. That’s what's 
intriguing, this system of parallel 
communications is going on around 
us. 


O Cinema 

sound and 


image 

I think in terms of the American 
feature film industry, anything goes! 
American dubbing editors have really 
got this down to a fine art I've 


communication to hunting prey. 

© 

A Barrage of Sound 

I get frustrated by noise pollution because it's something we 
have no control over. I really don't like being bombarded by 
what I call noise, having music played at me everywhere. It's as 
though people are frightened by silence, or embarrassed by it. 
It affects people, not only socially, but now commercially as 
well. Advertisers use it in the lowest common denominator 
way. It's not your imagination that TV adverts are louder - 
that's something that's practiced, that's intended. It goes 
across to film sound as well, which is obviously something I'm 
involved with. I've had battles with producers to simply not 


supplied material to quite a few 
feature films. Quite often we use animal sounds because we 
can identify - if not the animal - the type of emotion that 
sound is associated with. For instance I supplied some years 
ago some sounds for a feature film called Aliens. For one of 
the monster scenes they used some of my recordings of 
baboons screaming, which is like in response to an alarm call 
if you like, when the troop's under threat from some lions, 
they make this high-pitched and rhythmic, and - quite 
agonising to our ears - screaming noise. And that was used in 
combination with things like breaking glass, and screeching of 
tyres, and all that to make this monstrous alien sound. So 
there's a lot of components - when you heard it you couldn't 
identify the original components, but they all direct you or 
steer you emotionally. 
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? Question 
Mart and the 
Mysterians? 

and The Thanes live. Wild 
Weekend, The Boston, London 
Tufnell Park 1st November 
1998 

EVERYONE KNOWS AND LOVES ^6 TEARS' EVEN if they 
think The Stranglers wrote it. Suicide and The Residents 
both covered it and the latter group went on to appropriate 
its melody on many occasions, putting it on an equal footing 
with Strauss and Elvis in Cube E and making it the theme to 
their amazing God in Three Persons. It also gave bands like 
The Inspiral Carpets at least a couple of strings to their bow, 
mixed blessing though that may be. 

As any garage music fan will be aware the actual creators of 
the song were Mexican-American combo Question Mark and 
the Mysterians. One-hit wonders they may have been, but 
Mark and his gang had been 
together for several years before 
their 1966 hit and in their heyday 
recorded two well-respected LPs. 

They've reformed several times in 
the intervening decades and now 
return again in 1998 to headline at 
Exotic Entertainments four-day 
Wild Weekend garage-psyche-fest. 

To coincide with this great event, a 
fascinating Guardian Guide piece by 
Miriam linna painted a picture of 
Question Mark as a highly 
self-confident and driven character 
with a penchant for never removing 
his sunglasses and a bizarre 
personal mythology reminiscent 
(very superficially) of Sun Ra's. Fer 
instance Mark is from Mars rather 
than Saturn. Presumably one planet 
was too small for the both of them. The article also 
described how the bare bones of 96 Tears were created in a 
youthful Mark's head but were only realised during his first 
and only piano lesson. Impatient and musically frustrated, he 
persuaded his teacher to forego the normal scale practice and 
tap out the tune while Mark sang along. Several years later 
keyboard player Frankie Rodriguez added the famous organ 
riff and a hit was born. 

On stage at the Boston the hard-looking mop-topped teens 
of the Mysterians sixties publicity shots were hard and mop- 
topped no longer. Lined up behind Question Mark and 
sporting some truly hideous purple and yellow T t-shirts and 
bandanas, they instead resembled a pudgy middle-aged male 
version of 'Addicted to Love's parade of identikit glamour 
gals. Mark in contrast was sleek and wiry in skin-tight pants 
and open silk shirt, looking like a curious composite of old 
time rockers Damo Suzuki, Link Wray and Simeon with his 
craggy, oriental features and sunglasses. Question Mark was 
born to dance and he wants us to know it. He wiggled back 


and forth across the stage (rather effeminately) throughout 
the gig like a twitching beanpole of nervous energy. 

Variations on '96 Tears' were few and far between. In fact by 
the time the song itself arrived as an encore it seemed pretty 
tame and incongruous by comparison to the rest of the set. 
The Mysterians nowadays are a keyboard -heavy r&b band 
with a range sophisticated enough to include a classy 
rocked-up cover of a girl group song, the Jaynettes 
atmospheric classic 'Sally Goes Round the Roses'. For this 
Mark even managed a convincing falsetto. The band were 
plainly very pleased to be there and who can blame them? As 
teens they struggled to make a success of what they were 
doing. Three decades later they returned to play to a room 
full of people who love them more or less without 
reservation. The bass player rather endearingly could not 
wipe the smile off his face through the whole gig. 

It was disappointing though that, for all Question Mark's 
reputed eccentricities, he turned out to be in effect a quirky 
frontman for what is essentially a very straight band musically 
he's no Sun Ra that's for sure. And The Mysterians are a tight 
outfit but judging by this evening they haven't grown 
artistically one bit since they began. I believe that bands can 
sustain creativity over a whole career, but the fact that so 
few do suggests that it takes a rare talent, determination and 
possibly a hefty amount of luck to do so. But I guess The 
Mysterians have explored to the limits of their particular cage 
and rather than break out they're found a cushioned corner 
in which to sit and take it easy. Who's to say we shouldn't 
join them there for tea and cakes 
on the odd afternoon? 

If you tried the same round at The 
Thanes, you'd be served with 
Camp Coffee and thirty year -old 
bread. The support band on this 
occasion, like most neo-psyche 
bands, seem to exist to illustrate 
the creative pitfalls of fetishising 
the past. Unlike their forebears 
who were making it up as they 
went along. The Thanes are 
resolutely wary to stray from a 
well- trodden path in fear of 
having to have an original thought 
of their own. The superficial 
elements of the music they love 
may all be there but lost 
somewhere in the reproduction 
are the simplicity, the irresistible melodies and the kooky 
humour that made the original records so much fun. Instead 
we get overly familiar ingredients all thrown picknmix-style 
into some very saggy song structures, very professionally 
played (and they do know their stuff) but utterly 
unmemorable. In this respect The Thanes would fit in well at 
the Camden Monarch's Super Electric Bubble Plastic club 
nights where top banana garage discs are blasted out between 
sets by patently inferior modern day bands. The Thanes at 
least showed some spirit towards the end of their set, 
loosening up and simplifying their act a whole lot to play 
some mean and dirty jungle rhythms. The Cramps are playful 
and irreverent enough to make a virtue of wallowing in the 
past, and The Sundial know how to take the past and improve 
upon it, but bands like The Thanes are just doomed to repeat 
other peoples glories with ever diminishing returns. 

HARLEY RICHARDSON 
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Lunar Notes: Zoot Horn Rollo 's Captain 

Bee/heart Experience 

by Bill Harkleroad with Billy James 

SAF Publishing Ltd 1998, ISBN 0 946719 21 7, 152 

pp, £11.95 

You can read this in under two hours, because it isn't really a 
book at all; not a book with a chain of thought, an argument, 
constructed into chapters with a start and a conclusion; 
rather, it's merely an extended tape transcript. It leaves the 
impression that the compiler, Billy James (calling himself Ant 
Bee) simply turned on the tape recorder and allowed Mr 
Zoot Horn Rollo to ramble on. Whatever questions there 
were to guide this free-form oral history along some sort of 
structured path have been edited out. 

The more dull articles like this are published, the less magic 
there will be associated with The Magic Band. It always 
amazes me how something so potentially interesting - the 
story of playing with Captain Beefheart - can be made into 
something so desperately dull. Henry Kaiser says more in his 
brief introduction than the pages that follow; although be 
cautious, because Kaiser has his own agenda. He feels that 
Don Van Vliet has taken too much of the credit for the 
music, claiming that he wrote everything and that The Magic 
Band could not have existed without his tutelage and 
guru-like influence. Kaiser has spent many years arguing that 
the players in The Magic Band have their own unique 
contribution, and that they are remarkably skilled musicians. 
'Zoot played things that would have been impossible on 
guitar', he enthuses. The Trout Mask Replica guitar parts are 
unprecedented.' Further, he said in Forced Exposure #14: 
'...you've got John French playing drums and his drumming 
style gets called a Beefheart drumming 
style, though, from what I can tell from 
my research, it was pretty much 
developed and practised by John French.' 

But surely both views are correct? Only 
a fool could neglect the talent and hard 
work of those genius-freak players who 
made Trout Mask Replica possible. 

Kaiser, however, takes it a stage further 
and is so keen to correct the imbalance 
that he's on the edge of negating The 
Captain altogether. 

The most interesting part of this book 
tells how Bill Harkleroad worked on 
Trout Mask. We find the band living in a 
remote part of rural California rehearsing 
the songs; it turned out to be a very 
strange trip for all, like joining a 
monastery, with Van Vliet the ascetic 
monk in charge. He subjected them to 
humiliating and torturous mind games, 
sleep deprivation techniques, 
manipulating their every thought and 
move by playing one personality against 
another, and assigning them roles in his 
private universe; doubtless the special 
poetic names he assigned to them were 
part of this process. It could also be seen 
as a way of denying them their identity, a 
convenient safeguard for Don to protect 
himself emotionally if there was a 
falling-out. By the time of release of 
Trout Mask, John French's name didn't 
even appear on the credits (although he's 
on the back cover photo, under the 


bridge). Yet he was arguably the most important member at 
this time. 

John French has already published his brief statements in 
Resonance Vol 6 Number I, in response to questions by 
Mike Barnes, about the dubious ethics of the Captain's 
methods, but nobody so far has denied that it made great 
music. French, due to his ability to notate, transcribed the 
fragments of music that were flying out of the Captain's head; 
they would manifest as hummed or whistled passages, 
sometimes played on a piano, sometimes merely hinted. Don 
became impatient with any obstacles to the process, yet his 
own musical inarticulacy demanded this method. Once 
learned, the pieces had to be sewn together into a coherent 
piece and then practised ad infinitum by The Magic Band - by 
this point nearly starving (they were always broke, or to 
untogether to go shopping), half alive through lack of sleep, 
their heads full of Don's psycho-babble and nerve centres 
warped by lysergic chemicals. This potent brew made Trout 
Mask the masterpiece it is; if you listen to the rehearsal tapes, 
you're amazed at how tight are the arrangements and 
seamlessly in place is every single note. Everyone assumes, at 
first listen, that it's all improvised; the opposite is true. As 
Ben Watson has observed, experimental music this ain't. 

The remaining book charts the progress of other Magic Band 
high points, including live shows, and the recording of the LPs 
Lick My Decals Off, The Spotlight Kid and Clear Spot. Mr 
Harkleroad vouchsafes his opinions on every single recorded 
track, and starts to come over increasingly like a rather 
uninteresting work-for-hire guitar muso. After the 
Unconditionally Guaranteed fiasco, he went off to join 
Mallard with Arthur Tripp and other Magic Band members; 

with the help of Ian Anderson of Jethro 
Tull, they released two LPs. 

There's clearly a good story waiting to be 
told about The Magic Band, so let's hope 
that the planned volume by Mike Barnes 
will prove to be a goodie; I'm given to 
understand that he has at least 
interviewed more than one musician. In 
addition, there is the planned CD Box set 
of Trout Mask rehearsals and other 
unreleased Magic Band material, to be 
issued by Revenant - perhaps already out 
by the time you read this. The diffident 
John French has sweated blood over the 
sleeve notes to this planned box set 
perhaps taking excessive care over what 
he dares to state publicly about The 
Captain. Perhaps Don Van Vliet was a 
mercurial egomaniac, but so often there's 
a downside to genius; who says great 
artists have to be great people too? 
Modern America has fostered an 
environment now where any neglected 
oaf can stand up on Ricki Lake and invite 
the nation to hear their tale of woe - be 
it child abuse, school bullying, or bad 
parenting. Such a sensitive psyche 
probably feels shocked to learn of such 
uncaring environments as the house that 
dripped Trout Mask, and would love to 
replace it with a more nurturing and 
loving one. Unfortunately, political 
correctness doesn't make great art. 

ED PINSENT 
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Sun Ra and His Intergalactic 
Research Arkestra, Black Myth 
/ Out In Space 2 x CD 
Germany, Motor Music GmbH 55 7 
656-2 (1998) 


FREE JAZZ 


Records 


Fantastical, another essential purchase in 
the Ra canon. This is the first live Sun Ra 
product I've heard that's given me a real 
taste of what a lush, grandiose banquet of 
music was served up at an Arkestra 
performance, a gargantuan feast of delights 
compared with which virtually any modern 
concert is little more than a stale Ritz cracker. 

Large-scale jazz arrangements - which were the 
girders of Ra's architectural vision, skylights and 
windows were the solo spots given to each 
performer. Songs - like 'Walking on the Moon', 
one of many joyous come-all-ye exhortations in 
Ra's repertoire that time after time urged the 
listener to leave Earth behind, 'be of my 
space-world'. Poetry recitals - 'It's after the end 
of the world, don't you know that yet?' - William 
Blake would have died to have written such an 
epithet, and how much is contained in that line 
alone, a timely warning of apocalypse, the 
dropping away of the material world as the soul 
enters paradise. Keyboard work - Ra sitting 
behind his consoles and perhaps gazing at Saturn 
through his telescope, leader of the band, 
simultaneously holding everyone together and 
keeping each player in a state of perpetual 
surprise with his jagged rocksichord lines. The 
very sound of that souped-up harpsichord is 
better than Switched-On Bach, it connects him 
to Baroque music and while travelling in his 
free-time state he holds meetings with 
Copernicus and other astronomers. 

And all this is without the visuals of a Ra show, 
the Egyptian costumes and headgear, the lights, 
the dancers and fire-eaters. No wonder jazz 
purists had a hard time understanding it all. 

With this excellent performance, what you can't 
ignore is the beautiful combination of 
instruments - simply the sound of the Moog with 
acoustic big band brass, saxes, drums - is 
unbeatable, and will probably never be bettered. 

Why is it so good? Because it's more than a 
combination of instruments, it's a combination of 
personalities - a combination of great souls, communicating 
in the astral plane. The Sun Ra Arkestra did not happen by 
accident; it was more like a deliberate artistic plan executed 
to near-perfection by its eccentric director, in the face of 
great difficulty and indifference from the world. It's not the 
case that Ra could have worked with just any musician at all - 
he chose his main men with care, and then cultivated them 
over the years. Certainly, he did it eccentrically, keeping them 
in the dark for the most part - and you could say it was a 
painful process for the artists undergoing this cultivation, 
almost as though they were Bonsai trees having their limbs 
bound up and then trimmed with giant secaturs. But their 
pain is our gain. That's the power of artistic sacrifice! 

This CD restores as much as is available of two German 
concerts staged in 1970 by the international jazz expert 
Joachim Ernst Berendt, at the Donaueschingen Musik Festival 
and the Berlin Jazz Festival. Portions of these tapes were 


by Sun Ra ¥Miles Davis 
■ * The Eremite Label * 



issued in 1971 as the now out of print LP It's After the End of 
the kVc>r/d(MPS 15289). The hard-working team that put this 
CD set together - Fabian Kerner, aided by Jorg Eipasch and 
Hartmut Bender - salvaged tapes from the official 
broadcasting archives, though they remain incensed that out 
of a three hour concert only 47 minutes have been archived. 
Was it fate that any of it survived at all? Few people really 
took Sun Ra seriously at this time. We're making up for it 
now. 'The period from the mid-60s to the end-70s has 
probably been Sun Ra's most important one,' claims Hartmut 
Geerken in his liner notes; 'in those times he reached the 
climax of his philosophic-musical development'. It's more than 
a privilege to hear a period that has been under-represented 
by available Sun Ra issues. We are a blessed race, hearing this, 
blessed. 

ED PINSENT 
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PaitthaJassa; The Music of Miles Davis 1969-1974 
Reconstruction and Mix Translation by Bill Laswell 
Columbia CK 67909 (1998) 

In case you hadn't heard, Miles Davis (merely one of the most astonishing 
musicians ever to stalk this planet) died some years ago and purist fans might 
have misunderstood this particular sanctionned release as some form of 
legitimised grave-robbing. Bill Laswell, the New York producer and musician, 
has edited together some unreleased and other sundry fragments of the 
great 'electric Miles' bands from the many available tapes of studio and live 
recordings, and produced this excellent suite of superb music. Laswell has 
made a judicious selection of musical events and segued them together so as 
to zero in on the most exciting moments, and placing like with like by 
matching tonalities, tempos, moods and keys - working with the sound like a 
painter. This editing technique, as anyone with a passing familiarity with Miles 
should know, exactly mirrors the way that major jazz producer Teo Macero 
worked with Miles' studio and live recordings from this period. It was an 
experimental way of working that began with the legendary In a Silent Way, 
took off with Bitches Brew and was successfully developed over subsequent 
releases. What a break with tradition it must have seemed, even then in 

1969-1970: jazz recording had become insistent on exactly documenting the 
performance as played, start to finish, no overdubs, no edits; although 
perhaps exceptions could be found. Miles and Macero were important 
pioneers in wanting to actively embrace the mixing desk and tape cutter as 
potentially important instruments in jazz. The performances became raw 
material to be used in the creation of an epic, gigantic canvas. 

Needless to say that's only the least of Miles' musical achievements; the 
blending of electric instruments with acoustic, for example, resulting in the 
astounding big band sound of Bitches Brew and beyond - two electric pianos, 
an electric bass, an electric guitar (John Mclaughlin), competing with the 
familiar jazz solo instruments of his trumpet and Wayne Shorter's alto sax. 
Weather Report, and the investigations of Herbie Hancock, stemmed from 
these breakthrough works. Later Miles would experiment more with echo 
and other electronic effects on the trumpet, even doing so live; on Agharta 
he plays the electric organ in such ways as to make Keith Emerson shrivel up 
and die. The connection to the directions Jimi Hendrix was taking at the time 
- Band of Gypsies - is an obvious one; see the sleeve notes for further details. 

Bill Laswell has segued his renderings into a neat CD length epic that 
showcases many of the moods, ranges and mysteries of this fascinating music; 
it could be sweaty energetic funk, and it could be a balm for the tired and 
emotional state; the 'sorrow and lostness of Miles' is how Joachim Berendt 
has described Miles' unique trumpet sound. If anything, this isn't really long 
enough, although it'd be unfair to compare it to one of the master's marathon sessions in the far East, where he thought 
nothing of playing two long sets in a single day at Osaka, japan. Just kidding. I bet his band didn't think much of it either. Very 
coincidentally this release coincides with Sony's long-overdue slurry of 
excellent Miles Davis 'electric period' remastered reissues: for instance 
Pangaea, Agharta, Big Fun, Live-Evil, and those which were only available 
through Sony Japan - Dark Magus and Black Beauty. Some of them are vinyl 
repros, some of them are CDs put into attractive little packages, all of them 
are essential purchase. 

Actually this brings me to the only drawback with Panthalassa - the utterly 
indifferent sleeve art. It's done by the ghastly Russell Mills, a designer who 
scores high marks on the pretentious-ometer, low points on the attractive 
design art statement scoreboard. You may disagree and enjoy resting your 
peepers on these bland-o 'Image and photographic melts' which he prepared 
with Michael Webster. But Miles would be turning in his grave at this missed 
opportunity (more so than the post-production of his music, one suspects). 

During his electric period he produced LPs with some of the most stunning, 
beautiful cover art paintings ever to grace a sleeve. Just look at Bitches Brew 
and Live-Evil by Mati Klarwein, also called Abdul Mao'; Agharta by Tadanori 
Yokoo; Big Fun and On the Corner by Corky McCoy. Not a one of them 
failed to make a memorable visual statement that encoded clues about his 
politics, his audience, his music - everything. 

ED PINSENT 
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Eremite - 
where the 
me Meed 

'Our Total Music 
Meeting, if you get my 
drift...' 

BELOW, FOUR RECENT CDS OF CONTEMPORARY FREE 
JAZZ AND improvised music from Michael Ehlers' Eremite 
label, a valiant indie setup currently operating out of 
Northampton MA in the US of A. All of these are worth 
investigating; those by Malik and Tsahar are exemplary 
examples of recent free blowing performances, while Gregg 
Bendian's work is somewhat more composed. This relatively 
new label is supported by Byron Coley, late of Forced 
Exposure, who as commissioning agent also contributes the 
scholarly liner notes. In summer 1996 they held their first 
Fire in the Valley annual music festival. The label is predicated 
on the principles of the Free Music Production label in Berlin, 
home to its owner Peter Brotzmann, Hans Reichel, Han 
Bennink , Fred Van Hove, Alex Schlippenbach et al: but also 
remains true to the spirit of the 1960s label ESP'-Disk, in 
releasing raw and uncut music by musicians they happen to 
like. Some of these players (like Jemeel Moondoc and William 
Parker) made a name in the 1970s New York loft jazz scene, 
and appeared on Alan Douglas' WUdflower series of records 
made in Sam Rivers' home. 


would be impossible to bluff your way in any musical field 
with this guy; if it's on vinyl, Coley knows about it. When he 
and Thurston Moore hooked up together on the Ecstatic 
Peace! project, a few fantastic records surfaced in 1990. Two 
which I own are Arthur Doyle plays more Alabama Feeling 
and the intense Out of Nowhere by Frank Lowe. The latter 
was allegedly recorded by Thurston using his hand-held 
Walkman; both records are mercilessly loud and ferocious 
examples of radical free jazz, the players exhibiting that 
truculence and utter indifference to a white audience one 
associates with Charles Mingus or Miles Davis; this just might 
be the true spirit of the music which the major record labels 
were afraid of. Thurston was obviously trying to prove 
something; he'd heard some utterly wild spirit in his extensive 
free jazz collection and amazingly managed to communicate 
some of this feral quality by finding Frank Lowe in some dark 
alley. 

Arguably, things have mellowed out since then; these Eremite 
records don't exactly follow the same take-no-prisoners 
approach, but that isn't a bad thing at all. One side effect of 
Thurston sending a ‘free jazz is cool' signal to the world has 
(allegedly) been an upsurge of interest in youngsters 
purchasing rare jazz sides of all stripe; the prices at record 
fairs have certainly risen (a set of Wildflowers mentioned 
above was recently offered at £20 per LP). Such 
adventurousness amongst listeners is welcome even if it 
pisses off people who have been collecting this sort of music 
for a much longer period. At one time even jazz record 
specialist shops looked down their noses at the latest Marion 
Brown or Noah Howard LP and jettisoned it into the bargain 
racks. With Eremite's initiative perhaps another renaissance is 
due, and at last we can start looking forwards instead of 
backwards. Having said that, at least one item in their 
catalogue is a reissue, but what a great one - Through 
Acceptance of the Mystery Peace by William Parker, 
recordings made in 1974-1979 which he issued as a private 
press item in 1979. This one promises to provide 'an 
altogether different view of the New York Loft scene than 
that provided by the Wildflowers sessions'. Can't fuckin' 
wait... 

ED PINSENT 
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Does free jazz still exist? 'Civilization After Coltrane' is one 
of Raphe Malik's pieces; a title like that raises one of the 
dilemmas associated with playing this music in the 1990s; is 
there anything more to say in free jazz after giants of the 
stature of Coltrane, Ornette, Cecil Taylor, Archie Shepp, Bill 
Dixon? Isn't Charles Gayle, good as he is, simply a diehard 
revivalist? Well, the important thing this Eremite label is doing 
is giving something new an opportunity to happen: if you build 
it, they will come. If ESP'-Disk hadn't recorded all those great 
LPs in the early 1 960s by Albert Ayler, Marion Brown, Patty 
Waters, Sonny Murray, The Revolutionary Ensemble, Sun Ra, 
and all the others, then this important part of jazz history 
would have died unrecorded, since nobody else effectively 
was interested at the time. Today, how many major labels are 
actively supporting the continuum of this most unique of 
African-American musics? Take a look round any Virgin 
Megastore jazz section and most likely you'll find mostly 
wall-to-wall overpriced boxed sets - all reissues and 
remasters from the great history of jazz. Where is the new 
stuff? Look no further. 

I sense Coley has been threatening to get involved in 
something like this for some time; long time Jazz editor of the 
great Forced Exposure magazine, he knows his onions. It 


Raphe Malik, The Short Form 

With George Langford, Glenn Spearman and 

Dennis Warren 

USA Eremite MTEOS (1997) 

Malik the trumpeter leads a spirited blasting set live at the 
1996 Fire in the Valley festival with Glenn Spearman on the 
tenor sax. Malik was a member of the 1970s Cecil Taylor 
Unit; Coley's notes point out how he's had few opportunities 
to play since then, let alone front a combo. We are also 
reminded how few trumpeters there are in free jazz today - 
compared to saxophonists at any rate. So enjoy it while you 
can! The drummer Dennis Warren also studied with Taylor 
and combo leader Bill Dixon. 

ooooo 

Gregg Bendian's Interzone with Nels Cline, 
Mark Dresser, Alex Cline 
USA Eremite MTE03 (1996) 

Bendian plays a mean vibraphone and glockenspiel on this 
1 996 studio recording. Recommended to fans of Eric 
Dolphy's Out To Lunch, or indeed to those who appreciate 
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the work of Ruth Underwood 
on the better Frank Zappa LPs. 
Bendian admits to a heavy 
influence from !970s UK 
Progressive Rock, in particular 
the Free Hand LP by Gentle 
Giant. He's also improvised with 
Derek Bailey and Cecil Taylor. 

ooooo 

Assif Tsahar Trio with 
William Parker and 
Susie Ibarra, Shekhina 
USA Eremite MTE04 (1996) 

Another live date from 1996 
Fire in the Valley and the first 
outing for Israeli born tenor 
player Assif Tsahar as a leader. 
Bassist William Parker is I hope 
known to at least some of 
you...he's been on over 100 
recordings, five of them as 
leader, and has a distinguished 
career in music behind him. 

OOOOO 

Christopher Cauley with 
Gregg Bendian, William 
Parker and Steve Swell, 
FINland 

PSA Eremite MTE06 (1996) 

Montreal -based Cauley on alto 
sax, mostly with Bendian on 
percussion (drums and 
vibraphone) with William Parker 
again for a fine May 1996 studio 
session. Some tracks are more 
mysterious, all bowed cymbals 
and droning bass notes 
interplaying with eccentric 
squeaky sax emissions. Steve 
Swell adds a moanworthy 
trombone to some tracks. Some 



of it would be ideal listening for 
a hangover, but I don't suffer from those anymore. 

OOOOO 


Write to Eremite at PO 
Box 812, Northampton, 
MA 01061-0812, USA 
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HAVING YER F****** HEAD KICKED IN 


Panacea, Low Profile Darkness 
Chrome CD9 (1997) 

If you're of the opinion that drum 'n' bass works well on 
paper, but in practice all sounds a bit weedy, as I've heard a 
few people admit, firstly I'd recommend that you hunt down 
'The Piano Tune' by Peshay, which is luckily turning up on a 
lot of compilations at present, usually as the stand-out track. 
Although it is so titled as to conjure images of some bod 
politely tickling the ivories, the effect is rather more akin to 
HAVING YER F****** HEAD KICKED IN. If however you are 
already conversant with the sampled and gated fury of Peshay, 
then you're probably ready to experience Panacea. 

The purchaser of this CD may be lulled into a false sense of 
security by the cover, which sports several portraits of its 
author, possibly the pinkest and fattest teenager in the 
world. He surely can’t be much older than 1 7 and his general 
countenance suggests a life experience amounting to little 
more than crisps, cola, and video games. Indeed the cover of 
Low Profile Darkness would seem to answer that age-old 
question pondered over at football matches about who ate all 
the pies. But do not let the deceptive appearance of this chap 
mislead you, for he is the author of what must surely be the 
biggest and nastiest drum 'n' bass record we're ever likely to 
hear. There's shirty, there's 
downright mean, and then there's 
Panacea. Peshay sound like 
Everything But The Girl in 
comparison. 

So what, one wonders, is the 
secret of Panacea's success. For 
starters, where a lot of drum 'n' 
bass is quite minimal, this is very 
rich and operates on many levels. 

Each track is built upon a collage 
of blood-curdling atmospheric 
noise over which yer actual drums 
and bass are often distorted to 
buggery, without sacrificing that 
knife-edge precision which 
characterises the genre. The bass 
sounds like the big-boned lad has 
skilfully orchestrated fleets of 
jumbo jets to crash in a specific 
order, in a principle based upon 
that of the 'mouse organ' from 
Monty Python, on a grander and 
more terrible scale. This would all 
make for a very messy listening 
experience were it not for 
Panacea's obviously great sense of 
judgement. In spite of all that is 
going on, it never sounds 
cluttered. On the contrary, it has 
a great sense of space and clarity. 


Not so much Room 1 0 1 as Aircraft 
Hanger 101. If you enjoy both kinds of 
music, that is drum and bass, Panacea 
could be right up your street.. .a 
change of trousers is advised. 

WAR ARROW 

Binary, Brick Wall Music 
Planet Noisebox PLAN FOUR 
CD (1998) 

Binary were recently the subject of a 
praise-heavy article in NME, much to 
the amusement of the man behind this 
outfit. The national exposure came as a result not of tireless 
self-promotion, but by word of mouth and the general 
excitement generated by a Dj-only copy of a Binary cut that 
went down well in a few clubs. Perhaps a little bewildered by 
the patronage of such an organ Mr Crumby, for that is his 
name, fired off a few pithy remarks about making drum and 
bass from samples of slamming doors or even (shudder) 
himself spending a penny. In other words, as the sleeve 
states, there are no musical instruments on this disc, which 
serves as a nice riposte to that crappy Queen album legend of 
there being 'no synthesisers on this record'. All the sounds 
are derived from household objects, so some are easily 
identified as the logical progression of the time when Ivor 
Cutler 'hit the tea tray with the spoon’. Others are less 
recognisable, sounding for all the world like a fairly expensive 
keyboard, but probably derived from the sound of singing 
wine glasses or somesuch. 

The end result is probably what Anton Nikkila should have 
sounded like. All the coffee jars, spoons and pedal bins are 
sampled and programmed with consummate skill into clattery, 
skittering beats and soulful little tunes that any milkman would 
be proud to add to his early morning repertoire. If I've 
painted a picture of some Art Of Noise-style novelty item, it 
should be stressed that this isn’t 
the case. Although at first many of 
the sounds seem oddly 
incongruous shoehorned into 
frenetic patterns, this soon passes 
leaving one with a very rich 
organic sound, in the sense of 
complex chemical interactions 
being an 'organic' process. I have 
generally found that the only drum 
and bass to really hit the spot is of 
the kind which suggests a giant 
robot is destroying your house, 
and sadly the less aggressive stuff 
can often sound a bit diluted and 
limp. Binary however provide a 
happy exception to my 
presumption. Delicate and subtle 
without compromising its 
understated power, this music 
flows and tickles the ears 
seductively with the combined 
simplicity and complexity of an 
especially profound haiku. There is 
much here that more famous 
exponents of the genre would do 
well to take note of. 

WAR ARROW 

Planet Noisebox, / 35- / 37 King 
Street, Norwich NR! IQH 
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This Heat, Health and 
Efficiency / Repeat double 
vinyl LP 

These Records THESE 12/6 (1998) 

Health and Efficiency has always been a 
firm favourite with these London lugs. 
My scratchy old copy on Piano records 
has long been in need of replacement. 
Released as a 12" single in 1980, it's a 
blast of powerful improvised riffing, 
stitched together by rough-hewn studio 
technique with a song 'dedicated to the 
sunshine' and ingenious tape loops; its 
structure always remains an exciting 
enigma to me, no matter how often I 
play it. The song section - building to a 
crescendo of overlaid voices stressing 
the theme of 'love over gold' - suddenly 
and abruptly cuts away to a ferocious 
tape loop of a guitar riff, which occupies 
most of the record. Behind it are the 
traces of two documentary sources: a 
tape recording of children in a 
playground, made by Charles Bullen; 
and the (inaudible) sounds of singing 
birds, coming through the open window 
of the studio. The loop hammers itself 
into oblivion, and up fades a rehearsal 
recording which I'd always taken to be 
an early improvisation from which the 
song's riff was derived. There it is in 
embryonic form, stuttering out of 
another guitar as the musician tries to 
learn it; the drummer taps on 
wardrobes and milk bottles in Cold 
Storage, their Brixton studio. So 
everything's in the wrong order; the 
song's genesis is placed right at the end 
of the work, the refinements that came 
later are put at the start. The structure 
of how they make a record is almost 
revealed, if you can only hear your way 
to the core of the work. Punning 
obliqueness in the tide is one clue; 
Health and Efficiency was a naturalist / 
nudist magazine, but This Heat 
inadvertendy reveal their radical agenda: 
this is (a) an extremely efficient way to 
make music, and (b) it can improve the 
mental Health of the listener. It's true. 
Of the releases in their time, the sleeve 
art for Health and Efficiency is one of 
the best, most impenetrable, a 


crossword puzzle of text and image. Its 
simplicity defeats the unwary. The 
yellow and blue of the first LP cover, 
trigger for a series of ingenious puns in 
adverts, has now been reduced to blue 
only. A modern chalk figure whose 
outline intersects with vectors of pure 
energy; the very ideal of a man feeding 
off the power of the sunshine. The 
verso is a maze of linguistic games, 
ostensibly printing the lyrics but planted 
with misleading information. Every 
other line is in a different international 
language, some printed in Cyrillic font; 
toggling freely between these suggests 
what, an ideal of international 
communication? Knowing This Heat's 
actively critical stance of modern global 
politics, quite the reverse; this is but 
one more manifestation of the 
breakdown of dialogue, the Tower of 
Babel theme they (Hayward?) kept 
returning to. Makeshift Swahili, ceasefire 
ends at midnight. 

Debuting on vinyl are the tracks from a 
posthumous CD. Repeat \s further 
variations on '24 Track Loop', a brilliant 
and economical exercise in how to 
make a vast and terrifying music out of 
virtually nothing. A snippet of studio 
improvised music was looped and 
reprocessed through the 24 track 
recorder, played 'live' by the artists 
using radical dubbing techniques and 
echo effects, and increasing in intensity 
until it became unbearable. Metal is a 
nearly-succesful musique concrete 
experiment, original sounds coming not 
from musical instruments but scraps of 
junk most probably picked up from the 
Cold Storage yard; and don't forget the 
walls of Cold Storage were themselves 
made of galvanised steel. The creative 
element again resides in 
post-production; judge for yourself 
whether it works, 
but either way it's 
a foreboding and 
worrisome noise. 

This Heat were a 
band that ought by 
rights to have 
never made it as 
far as they did, an 
unlikely 

combination of 
odd alienated souls 
adrift in the late 
1970s. Where the 
drummer and 
guitarist had 
grounding in 
professional 
musicianship and 
early experience 
playing in a band 
(Charles Hayward 


and Charles Bullen played sporadically 
as Dolphin Logic from 1974), the organ 
player didn't - Gareth Williams hadn't 
played the organ until three weeks 
before the first gig, and as the joker in 
the pack brought the necessary 
untutored approach. This was a 
chemical element that when combined 
with the others resulted in pure 
nitro-glycerine. The frightening energy 
translates even to the deadening 
process of recording for vinyl; as a live 
act, they're consistently reported to 
have been brutally loud, overwhelming, 
and the very essence of tension. Each 
piece contrasting wildly with the next, 
no announcements, no stage lights. 
'Nothing to do with entertainment', was 
the lament of one poor critic. 

For a few brief years after punk and 
before Boy George, this music had its 
chance to struggle along in the UK. 
Although it's easier to tag This Heat 
within some 'New Wave' post-punk 
genre, I prefer to situate them in a 
milieu of other bands about this period, 
who share I think the same 
unclassifiable hallmarks: my personal list 
would include The Pop Group (with 
whom This Heat frequently played live), 
The Slits. The Family Fodder, The Flying 
Lizards; all fuelled by a species of 
political motivation, radically critical of 
the status quo, committed to freedom 
of expression and experimentation; 
eccentric, ugly, and British; and 
informed by an open ear to new musics 
of all sorts, especially dub mixing 
techniques and the use of the mixing 
desk as an instrument. This Heat's '24 
Track Loop', and to a certain extent 
Graphic / Varispeed (the original flip 
side to Health and Efficiency, 
remastered here) are concrete art 
statements which demonstrate this; 


THIS 

HEAT 
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almost the last word in abstract, 
stripped-down dub mixing. 

Lesser youngsters, at this time, were 
still inflicting their lame Sex Pistols 
imitations on audiences, compensating 
for lack of anything to say with empty 
rhetoric, provocative sleeve art on their 
singles, 'outrageous' costume and 
behaviour on stage. This Heat were 
keen to point out how reactionary was 
the punk diktat of 'learn three chords 
and form a band'. Why always the same 
three chords? Why, if this was 
supposed to liberate non-musicians, did 
all the bands sound the same? 
Judiciously, This Heat deliberately 
retreated from any association with 
such a scene, aware of how the music 
press journos would seize on any 
superficial trinket, and distort the facts. 
They didn't want to be labelled. Keeping 
a low profile, This Heat concentrated 
on improving their music all the time. 
Extensive use of backing tapes was a 


way of overcoming the limitations of a 
trio sound; at one stage they 
considered inviting a fourth member to 
join as full-time tape operator. These 
tapes were not found objects or 
samples, like the Techno world and his 
brother use nowadays, but tapes of 
themselves, improvising in the studio. 
Studio to tape; tape to live work; live 
work generating further ideas for 
improvisations. Everything working in an 
efficient circle of creativity. Not 
experimental, though: as John Paige 
wrote in 1979: 'Experimental is not an 
entirely appropriate tag for this 
process, as the word tends to conjure 
up musical explorations which may or 
may not work. The experimentation 
done by This Heat is subjected to an 
intense selection process, so that only 
the most successful results are 
eventually presented'. 

In terms of successful results, I'm not 
sure if Meta ! would have been issued 


under normal circumstances, but 
otherwise this record is essential and a 
welcome issue to hungry fans. This 
Heat split up long ago, each of the three 
pursue their own endeavours now and 
have little interest in discussing the past. 

ED PINSENT 

Available from THESE RECORDS 
/ 12 Brook Drive 
London SEN 4TQ 
United Kingdom 


Health and Efficiency c/w Graphic / 
Varispeed as a 3" CD single, THESE 12 

Repeat as a 5" CD album, THESE 6. 
(Third outing for this; it was originally 
issued in 1993 in a jewel case, then 
repackaged in 1997 as a digipak) 


Also available in other formats: 
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T-a-p-e-s 


Home Recordings of hideously 
D'dN&F 


Knurl, Symbioplexus 
Labyrinth Recordings MAZE016, 

Cl 00 cassette (1998) 

Which rather reminds me of crooner 
Matt Monro, the 'English Sinatra'. That is 
I found it impossible to listen to this 
without thinking of how much I'd prefer 
to be listening to the man of whom 
Sinatra himself said 'he sounds like me 
on a good day, or after an early night', 
turning his magic throat to the service of 
'Love is a Many Splendoured Thing' or 
'Portrait of My Love'. My introduction to 
Matt Monro came from an aged and 
much revered cockney acquaintance 
who, playing me a tape in his car. 
informed me ’He used to work on the 
buses. Little bloke he was. He had a great big ’ead'. Such a 
vivid description of the great man only served to inflame my 
curiosity, prompting the swift purchase of his works for 

myself. Mr Monro never 
properly achieved the 
success he surely deserved, 
as the UK's answer to Old 
Blue Eyes. This is a shame, 
because listening to him sing, 
it is easy to understand why 
during a period of national 
service in the Far East he 
was banned from entering 
talent contests in order to 
give the other competitors a 
fighting chance. 

This, to return rather 
wearily to the point, is a problem that I doubt had troubled 
Knurl. Within the reasonably spectacular packaging comes a 
cassette of.. .(sigh). ..hideously distorted noise and feedback, 
that doesn't really let up for the duration of the tape. For the 
sake of variety, we actually have a number of distinct pieces 
differentiated by slight variations in the texture of the 
godawful racket. It's not as if I’m particularly down on noise. I 
have records by Merzbow, Smell & Quim, The New 
Blockaders and the like. I even have tapes (in the plural) by 
The Grey Wolves which are far more extreme (and a lot 
more interesting than Knurl) in spite of a recording quality 
that leaves even more to be desired than this lot. This said, 
the second track on side two (let's assume it's called 'Hey 
There Lonely Girl') builds into godawful racket from a lengthy 
introduction of monotonous humming and buzzing, which in 
the context of the other stuff here, sounds wildly 
experimental and exciting. Perhaps the high boredom factor is 
part of the whole idea. Who cares? Not I. Generally 
unimpressive. 

Cock E.S.P. / Emil Hagstrom, Diary of a 

Female Pop Vocalist 

Labyrinth Recordings, MAZE015, C60 (1998) 

A split tape with a side granted to each artist, although Mr 
Hagstrom also seems to appear in the lineup of Cock E.S.P., 
who at least confound my expectations by putting a picture of 
a gentleman chicken (rather than a 'Hampton') on the cover. 
My expectations continued to be tested. The tape opened, 
much to my relief, with a gentle atmospheric piece. 'Aha', 
thought I, 'this makes a pleasant change from the 
cacophonous Knurl'. So of course, what comes next 
but.. .(sigh). ..hideously distorted noise and feedback. Though 
thankfully this time it's done with more variation in the 


textures and general composition. It sounds pretty identical 
to early Whitehouse, without the vocals, and on a lower 
budget. Okay, so it isn't the greatest thing I've ever heard. But 
it has to be said, Cock E.S.P. aren't the worst band in the 
world by any means, and display some qualities that at least 
held my interest enough to prevent me from fast-forwarding 
to the beginning of the Emil Hagstrom side. 

Sometimes whilst enduring the televisual wasteland that 
occurs between the end of Extenders and the beginning of 
Brooks/de, I pick up my guitar and absent-mindedly make 
noises with it just to pass the time. Emil Hagstrom also, it 
would seem, does this. Nothing wrong with that of course, 
except for the fact that in taping this interminable noodling 
and selling tapes of it to other people, the suggestion is made 
that it is of some artistic interest. Which it isn't. And no, I 
don’t think 'hey I just record this stuff and I don't care 
whether you like it cause I'm expressing myself maan’ is good 
enough. Any fool knows that stuff don't count fer shit no 
more! If you couldn't give a flying intercourse about its 
popularity in the bigger world, why waste everyone's time 
releasing it? Why not devote your time to a healthier pursuit, 
like reading an educational text, or learning to speak a new 
language? Mr Hagstrom. GET A JOB! 

Brian Ruryk, Thinnest Guitar Ever 
Betley Welcomes Careful Drivers, Cl 1 (1998) 

Lordy! What wouldn't I give for one of these tapes to have 
something you can whistle on it. Brian Buryk is another 
person who makes noises with his guitar. Lest this seem 
poised to launch into a paragraph of disparaging remarks, 

Brian at least shows a degree of imagination lacking amongst 
some other contributors to this issue's cassette dump. This is 
heavily and fairly snappily edited, and in addition drastically 
sped up achieving a quite disorientating effect, which isn't 
without its appeal. 'Like' probably isn't the word, so I'll say at 
least that I appreciate it. It probably sounds to me like Dez 
Bailey does to those of you who enjoy his stuff. Were there 
more of this on a longer tape, I don't know if I’d feel so kindly 
disposed, but the boy Ruryk ably demonstrates that you don't 
need a huge budget to do half-decent work. This may have 
been recorded on a couple of mono portable cassette 
machines, and the only instrument is a guitar, which just goes 
to show it's the strength of your ideas that count. Emil 
Hagstrom take note. 
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Inca Eyeball, Mommy Drank 
Me Under The Table 
Betley Welcomes Careful 
Drivers, C50 (1998) 

Aaagh! Help! What is this? What the hell 
is it for? What is it supposed to do? One 
tape recorder; acoustic guitar; 
electronic pad drumkit; 171 tracks, 
some of which are only seconds in 
duration; a pair of wiseguys saying 
deadpan and surreal 1 things - someone 
somewhere actually got out of bed to 
do this' I'm starting to regret all those 
bad things I said about The Moth a few 
issues ago. 

Now I like to think of myself as a 
reasonable man, but I have my limits. 

This is pointless, badly recorded, 
abstract bollocks with self-consciously 
wacky lyrics. At least I hope they're 
self-conscious; if they're Dada poetry 
then it's a serious indictment of the 
psychiatric system. The only positive 
thing I can find to say about Mommy 
Drank Me Under The Table is that it 
isn't a C90. The cover bears the legend 
'pray for Inca to stop'. Oh yes. Ha ha. 

Very amusing. The Residents must be 
shitting themselves. Inca Eyeball, may the 
mighty Topa Inca himself (reigned 1471-1493) return from 
the grave and kick your sorry arses for you. 

Julian Bradley and Neil Campbell, V 

Betley Welcomes Careful Drivers. C60 

At last! Some people who've made a bit of an effort! Take 
note all authors of rubbish tapes; this was recorded neither in 
Abbey Road studios or with equipment on loan from Jim 
Steinman. and it sounds brilliant - unlike some poop I could 
mention. Free-form droning seems to be the order of the 
day, using keyboards, synths, guitars, strings, and so on. There 
may be more, but the first track in particular is so thickly 
layered as to confuse the ear. I may have heard a few 
saxophones in there but it's difficult to tell. The overall effect 
is not a million miles away from the stuff that Tony Conrad 
did with Faust, except where that was quite nerve-racking 
this is kinder on the ear without being soporific. It reminds 
me of the very early instrumental stuff that Throbbing Gristle 
did with the artist Albrecht D. except this is considerably 
more interesting and listenable. In what has thus far been an 
unusually disappointing Skipload of Tapes, this sits like a 
dazzling chrome hubcap in a field of cowpats. 

Ashtray Navigations, Quartz 

Muzamuza MUZA10CS, CSO ( 1997 ) 

Quite an eyebrow-raiser this one - should serve as a lesson to 
persons such as Knurl with regards to how it can be done. 

Just because something is on cassette, and is recorded by 
some relatively primitive method, this doesn't mean that it has 
to be crudely reliant on the most obvious tactics in order to 
achieve some effect. This drones along in much the same way 
as the Bradley-Campbell cassette above, but with quite 
different results. Side one opens with a meandering guitar 
piece that could almost be...oooh, say The Velvet 
Underground doing Joy Division. This slowly draws one in as 
it mutates into a mildly rhythmic wall of distorted white noise. 
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Like patterns in a carpet, various subtle 
rhythms and repeating notes become 
apparent. The impressive thing about 
this is that if one's concentration drifts 
for a second, you are suddenly reminded 
that you're listening to atonal noise, and 
the inherent patterns are actually barely 
perceptible - unless focused on for a 
time. Very clever. 

Less imaginative persons would just 
serve up more of the same on the 
second side. Not only do this lot avoid 
repeating themselves, but they change 
tack completely. Side two is taken up in 
its entirety by a minimal piece in which 
arthythmic bongo playing is accompanied 
by distant noises; metallic shrieks and 
such like. Nothing much happens on 
paper but the result is nonetheless 
startling. I began to wonder if any change 
was likely to occur and looking at the 
clock realised that twenty minutes had 
passed in what seemed like three. In 
terms of atmosphere the whole thing is 
quite unsettling, and although oddly 
uneventful it seems forever on the brink 
of diving over the edge into noise 
insanity. It's almost like waiting for 
Jonestown or Waco to kick off. 

Nr Betley Welcomes Careful Drivers 

[Phil Todd] expressed doubts about whether I should review 
this, because it's old and Ashtray Navigations do not 
apparently sound like this anymore. Readers should feel 
themselves duly advised of these facts. However, in a Skipload 
that has thus far had a few big disappointments I don't think 
it s fair to overlook a tape so flawlessly executed and 
thorough^ compelling as this. A work of inspired genius, no 


-outhem acific+, Moon Water Black Shine 

C60 (1998) 

I hope this isn't the beginning of a fad for groups with names 
rendered unpronounceable by the inclusion of mathematical 
or typographic glyphs, -outhern acific+ is excusable, but if it 

Where l m being sent ^ pes b y P e °P le wiled 
-Ff or ,# ggg A!, and other such substitutes for 
swearing in old Popeye comics, then I'm running away to join 
the circus. J 

Rather ominously this is fairly lo-f, and opens with more of 
that blummin awful twangy random guitar tosh that has so 
plagued me this issue. Thankfully this soon passes and the tape 
picks up considerably. Much of the music is subdued and 
based on quietly repetitive loops with some restrained 
improvisation in the background, and the humble sound 
quality actually serves to emphasise its mournful atmosphere 
I am reminded of Nocturnal Emissions, albeit a slightly lazzier 
version with less spending money, but this may be purely as a 
result of their mutual love of looped samples. And speaking of 
samples, I m sure this chap is using a Casio SK I To briefly 
encroach on territory normally occupied by music technology 
magazines the SK I is an ancient and absurdly cheap sampler 
with a really filthy sound. I have one myself and I wouldn't 
swap the little monster for the entire contents of Trevor 
Horn's studio, not even if he threw in those great red Buggies 
specs he once sported. You may scoff, but the SK I was good 
enough for Wire (on The Ideal Cop/) and in my book anyone 
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who uses such a fine tool certainly has something going for 
them. 


sampled and rapped over by Puff Daddy, but quite appealing in 
a cranky sort of way. 


-outhern acific+ is based around one Joshua Stevenson who it 
seems is a Canadian gentleman. I have written some fairly 
unkind generalisations about his countrymen in the past, and 
as a result of this tape find myself seated at the table with a 
bowl in front of me. I have a spoon in one hand, for in the 
bowl are my words, which I will proceed to eat. Not the 
greatest tape ever made but still pretty darn good, and its 
author is certainly more deserving of studio time and CD 
pressing plant energies than some of the turkeys I've had to 
endure elsewhere in this column. 

All of the above are available from Bede/ Welcomes Careful 
Drivers, 7 Woodside, Made!/, Crewe, Cheshire, CW3 9HA 

How to Kick Yourself, Enema for a Giraffe 
Old Gold C90 (1998) 

The blurb explains that this is 'the first release by two 16 
year-olds who got kicked out of a death metal band because 
they "had a negative attitude". Their goal now: become 
"crazier than Masonna'" This seems promising, even though I 
know little about Masonna other than that William Bennet of 
Whitehouse seems keen on him, and thus I presume he is 
unlikely ever to appear as support to Hootie and The 
Blowfish. 

The music, which I imagine must've been recorded direct 
onto wax cylinder, consists of.. .(sigh). ..hideously distorted 
noise and feedback, with occasional interludes of cranked-up 
heavy metal guitar. The screamed vocals are mostly 
unintelligible but for the odd promise of 'I'm going to fucking 
rape the fuck out of you'. Indeed. How controversial, How 
daring. If this is supposed to be scary they're going to have to 
produce something a little less weedy. It's like being savaged 
by a coral polyp. 

To the reader, if you enjoy this sort of thing, stick with those 
who do it properly, with some degree of power and wit, like 
Whitehouse or The Grey Wolves. To the two 1 6 year-olds 
responsible, Beavis and Butthead or whatever your name may 
be, if you're ever this side of the water, please don't hesitate 
to get in touch because I'd love to find out |ust how hard you 
actually are. Tossers. 

Old Gold, PO Box 8776, Adanta, GA 31106, USA 

The Kzimpos and Hoogwater, Anale Tijden 
Hoogwater, C90 

Damn! By reviewing Hoogwater in a previous issue I have 
inadvertently encouraged them to send me more. Thankfully, 
rather than sending the contents of their dustbin, this time it's 
a comic and a tape without the extraneous merz-art baggage. 
The comic, Anale Tijden (which doubtlessly trans'ates into 
some chocolate starfish related title) appears tc have resulted 
from a 'dirty protest' made on paper and then doodled into 
cartoons of 'Hamptons' exploding from brair.s and such like. If i 
this is a classic of its kind, then the language barrier prevents I 
me from appreciating it as such. 

The tape sounds pretty much like the comic looks, and 
features a lot of.. .(sigh). ..hideously distorted noise and 
feedback. This said, there seems to be other things going on 
in there, and so far as it goes, it holds the attention far better 
than Knurl et al. Occasionally the racket will vie for 
supremacy with an organ or guitar, and the noise sometimes 
takes on a weird texture that suggests the whole poor quality 
original has been donald-ducked up as much as possible 
before being painstakingly restored in a fancy-pants studio to 
bring out all the delicate play of wow and flutter and oxide 
drop-out. Possibly one of the groups least likely ever to be 


Hoogwater, PO Box 68, 7700 AB, Dedemsvaart, The 
Netherlands 

Skipload reviewed by WAR ARROW 



☆ Skipload of Tapes ☆ 
Competition! 


WELL, A LESS THAN ENTHUSIASTIC RESPONSE TO OUR 
COMPETITION thus far, but never mind. Brian without a 
surname - thanks for the scary poem and kind words. Your 
answers were mostly right a/J^-t from 'Mrs Tezcatlipoca' (it 
should have been 'Coatlicue'Wan you failed to win largely 
because you included no ad^3ss to which the box of 
'goodies' could be sent, the record, last issue's answers 

were: 

1 . Ralf Hutter 

2. Whilst listening to the Esfano album 

3. He rewrote therr^g glon^Xe humble origins of his 
people 

_ \ r^\ „ 

instable who writes that Derek 
remembered to include an 



However, Jai 
Bailey is her^ 
address, bu 


'answers 100% bang on. Well 


(HIM 

done janeyiftihope enjoying the cassettes. 

sett^Jhat dwell within this issue's Skip. If you 
answers to the following, and send 
name and address to this magazine, marking 
f Tapes Big Pay Out Jackpot Bonanza, 
ie^|t^^'re alh^o^s, mate. Post free as well, you lucky lucky 

I ^^Vhat sickly yellow Christmas cake ingredient did 
I \R^edelius pay tribute to on Cluster's 1974 album 
I Zuckerzeid 

What is the link between children’s cartoon series 
Rugrats and the complaint that 'seems nobody around 
here comprehends my Potato?' 

3. Huascar and Atauhualpa were two sons of the Inca 
Huayna Capac, but which had the more legitimate 
claim to their father's throne? 


...and as a tie-breaker let’s hear in no more than five words 
what you most enjoy about the music of smarmy 80s rap 
artist, MC Hammer. 
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